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SCIENCE GOSSIP. 

( From Paris.) 

M. Clande Bernard has tenainatod his series of leotanM 
on animal heat. His investigatians inatorully modiCv’ the gane- 
rajly rocoived opinions as to tho origin of that heat. In 'vrhat 
part of the organism is it prodooed ? Tho blood in the arteries 
is less warm on the whole than that in the veins, iffitherto 
physiologists have sought for the source of animal heat in 
sbmo central and uniciue organ. Claude Bernard prove* studi 
to bo illusory ; there is no special organ for tho function of 
heat, no more than for the function of nutrition. All the 
organs, all the tissues, all tho eloraents, alike ooniribnte to putri- 
tion and heat. It is in the depths of the orgclis themselves, in 
contact with all the elements of the tissues, that heat is ngrp* 
dered by diemioal re-ootion, while at tho same time these organs^' 
function and are nourished. This reaction is varied and 
plex ; there is not always diro(^ combustion, and there' a|h 
other phenomena than oxidation for tho produofamt of hatff, 
such as the inflnence of the nervous system, whi^C«i:*h|.f 
crease or diminish the heat, by its action on 
changes connected with t(m nutrition of the tiwies.* ^iTbon 
heat may <^n be so excesrive as to resomtdo ft poison dfU^tio 
fevor tW example. Cold is very ^voiftblo to ^ 
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tion of wounds, hence, why surgeons to induce it, odopt 
the use of ice or cold water. In the case of hibernating 
animals, the marmat for instance, a wound will heal more 
rapidly when the animal is in the state of hibernation, 
t hiin when in the awakened condition, because being less 
active, the animal in less warm. During hibernation if 
the tail of the dormouse be amputated it will rc-grow. Simi- 
larly as the regeneration of organs "with the lizard and 
salamander ; but no such renewal of ' the tail has ever been 
known to take place after the animal returned to its wakened 
state. As there arc two orders of nerves, producing cold 
and heat respectix'ely, it is ob^ ions, that during fevers the 
aim ought to be, to bring about the action of the first, by 
means of external^ cold agents. 

The Academy of Science has ordered the renrinting i 
dissertation, published in 17.51, by M, Lemouni ■ 
cient junction of England and Franco. That modest geologist 
predicted the gigantic tunnel about being commenced under 
the Channel, and even after 1 24 years, engineers find his book 
of valuable assistance. The prospects of the tunnel are as 
bright in an engineering as in a financial point of view\ Tlie 
soundings of the channel have been accurately taken to with- 
in four miles of England ; next year these will bo completed 
and controlled. So far it is demonstrated, that the tunnel can 
be confidently pierced through a uniform mass of impermeable 
grey dialk. The boring will present no difficulty, and the 
Brunton machines will dispense with blasting. When the 
sea, forcing a passage, separated England and France, it 
resembled a saw cutting vertically through the strata of hard 
and soft chalk ; so that if the Channel were dried up, its 
ed might be compared to a street ; France and England r«- 
esenting the houses on each side, and the various strata of 
chalk, corresponding to the stories. 
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The cellular tissue under the skin of animals is rich in far, 
and possesses the remarkable property of absorbing liquids and 
other substances brought in contact with it. This absorbtivo 
faculty is now resorted to by Continental doctors, to introduco 
into the organism, not only medicaments, but also blood and 
elemenis. We commence to cat and drink by the skin. In- 
jections under the skin of sedative agents, are now very com- 
mon for relieving local pain, Karst and Landcnberger in 1873, 
demonstrated, that when blood was injected under the skin of 
animals, the blood was rapidly absorbed and distributed through- 
out the economy; the operation was made without diiHculty 
and produced no ill consequences. Dr. Caise in transfusing 
blood into the vein of a lady, ol)served that half an ounce of it 
entered the tissue, and was quickly absorbed ; bis patient ra- 

’V recovered her strength. It must not be forgotten, that 
'**^ns benefit only invalids. Dr. Voisin imitated 
the riiuent with success. In Italy, transfusion of blood is 
often practised for curing insanity ; it is thus that Dr. Pow^zft 
operates in tb#.‘ asylum of Alexandria, employing the blood of 
Iambi, although M. Poucct lays down, that the use of the blood 
of an animal of a different species, entails death. Drs. Monzel, 
Perco, Strieker, and Kruog, have saved the life of invalids and 
lunatics who refused food, by injecting solutions of fat, sugar, 
the yellow of eggs, oil, and milk, under Iho skin. Distilled 
water similarly employed near a painful part, rapidly gives 
relief. 

Complaints are very general respecting the extent to which 
brandy is new adultered with acetic ether, a compound of au 
agreeable odor, but producing serious consequences by its 
stupefying effects. Another dangerous substance much em- 
ployed for calming tooth-ache, is collodion, which excludes tbs 
air from the caried tooth, first by acting as a slight caustic on 
threadlet extremities of the nerves, and next, as an anoesthetio. 
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by tlio evaporation of the other. Not only may accicf^'^ 
explosion occur, but worse, the saw^bone may become disc? 
as if aflccted with phosphoric fumes. Cairie teeth are of ’v 
ous forms, demanding dissimilar treatment j collodion ougo i 
be limited to the second stage or the commencement ol 
third. 

During October and November last, M. Girardin conduct * 
several experiments to test the quantity of oxygen in rain water » 
be collected some that l‘ell on the roof of the Observator\‘.» 
and some that fell in the Coiu-fyard. He was# embarrassed tr 
explain the important difference in the quantity of gas con- 
tained in the samples ; that from the Courtyard being less, 
owing to dead leaves being present, and so obsorbing the 
cJxygcn of the water, -M. Girardin thus exj)lains, why the water 
of jKmds in the middle of woods is so indigestible. 

Dr. Jaurdanet’s two Volumes treating on ^^Tlio Life of 
Man and the Pressure of air, ” are attracting many readers. 
Nothing positively now is related, but the importance of the 
w^ork lies in the author’s experience corroborating the discoveries 
of science. lie has studied human life and its diseases, in vari- 
ous countries and at different altitudes. lie however advances 
a view calculated to solve an important problem. From the 
evidence of fossils, w e know that zones now temperate were 
once tropica], and that at a period when the earth’s central heat 
could exercise no influence Dr. Joiirdanct believes, that of that 
epoch the atmosphere w’as more dense, and hence, more capable 
of retaining solar heat. Tins is the most plausible explanat' 
of the tropical climate of centml Europe j)Ouding tlio tertiaiy 
epoch. Ho is convinced the first men lived in an atmosphere 
denser than that of to-day, occupying countries of high altitudes, 
from whence they gradually descended to the plains. He ad- 
mits wdth the Abbe Bourgeois, that men first appeared on the 
earth during the miocene epoch, as his flint iiistrumenls attest. 
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ow as the bcirometric pressure bas since diminiblicd, is tboro 
oason to believe that rarefaction will increase ? Further, if iho 
, «artb experienced any difleronce in temperature, its form would 
Wntract if cooled, and expand if heated, affecting as a consc-' 
quence the rapidity or slowness of its rotation. Noav according 
to Arago, the diurnal revolutions of the earth, from the time of 
Hipparchus to our day — a period of at least 2,000 years, have 
not varied by as much as the hundredth part of a second, nor 
consequently its temperature by the fifteenth part of a degree. 
The earth loses thus none of its central heat ; it mdiates toward 
spacjc what heat it receives from the sun. M. Jourdanet con- 
cludes, that as a general rule the vivif> ing influence of mountain 
air exercises no superiority in favor of the inhabitants, but does 
so in the Cfise of strangers ; that the action of a mounlain resi- 
dence is very irregular on invalids, and that the most seductive 
spots, are exactly those least lavorablc tp the indisposed. 

Ifessrs. Treves and Dura'^sier, Iiavo made an important com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences on the intensity of 
magnetism in a bar of steel. Taking a horse-shoe magnet, 
these gentlemen acted on it with suly)huric acid, and found that 
the magnetising power of the mohil, coniiimed even when wwu 
away to the thinness of a thread. The result proves that mag- 
netism penetrates the entire mass of the metal, its iniensily 
varying witli the tempering of the iron. Exiicrimenting w'ith 
steel containing from 1^, to 1 per cent, of Carbon it vras found, 
that the richer the metal is in carbon the more it loses in weight 
■without corresponding diminuTion of magnetic power. Tlir 
authors object to state the particulars of a table they have 
drawn up for determining the best steel, iliat is, the metal inosl 
resisting for the manufacture of cannon. 

The lamented aeronauts Sivel and Spinelli demonstrated, 
that the atmosphere is traversed by layers of currents, of dif- 
ferent temperature and humidity, and moving in contrary dirco- 
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tion0. Capiain Basil Hall remarked^ that the Peak of Tencriffe 
has one wind blowing at the base, all the year round in the same 
direction, and that this is separated by a sheet of clouds, from 
« another wind at the summit, equally permanent, and blowing 
from an opposite point, M. de Villeneuve appropriates these facts 
to explain how droplets of water remain suspended in the at^ 
inosphcrc,' although denser than the air. When a current of air 
passes over the sea, it absorbs watery vapor, but parts with it 
on passing over the land. Now when two currents meet, one is 
always \vamcr and drier than the otlicr ; condensation taking 
place in the w^arm current, the drops of w^ater fall into the 
current underneath ; if this current be dry, the drops return to 
their vaporous state, if saturated, they fall in the form of rain. 

M. Tschormack of Vienna examines the subject of me- 
^ teorites. Ilow'ard, Berzelius &c. luive shown, that Ibe elements 
composing these bodies, arc identical wdth the constituents of 
the earth’s crust ; spectral analyses has demonstrated the* same 
fact ns regards the sun, and Secchi concluded in a similar sense 
respecting fixed stars, so the opinion is probable, that the entire 
universe is composed of the same elements. Meteorites arc not 
round like planets, but angular fragments broken ofl' from a 
large mass ; there is further no dependence between tlieir- 
for^i and their internal structure. Some of the meieoric stones 
display a crystalline structure, evidence that ihey have belonged 
to a mass, according to Haidinger, exaciing vast periods of 
time to slowly crystallise and at a fixed tempemtfure. Now 
those fiagracnts, arc they the result of collision or explosion? 
The majority of the meteorites weigh about eleven pounds, 
and those are considered large, although -one exists weigh- 
ing almost four tons. It is then not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that if the fragments w'ere the results of collision, 
larger morsels ought to arrive within our atmosphere. 
Ai*ago, Laplace, and Ltiwrence Smith arc of opinion, 
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that the meleoritoa are the product of celestial bodies oa^ 
largo, but know so reduced, as not to bo able to altratj 
to their surface fragments projected by Tolcanic agena 
The moon for example, has an attractive force*six times 11 
than that of the earth ; it could very well reject fragine| 
unable to fall back on its surface. This explosive actio 
however, is peculiar, as no meteorite has been discovered resein 
ling lava or scoria. The anise of the explosive action 
attributed to gas hjdrogen principally — ,nnd vapor the volcaii 
agents common to the surface of the sun and the earth. 
Franco, the Scientific world accepts the discoveries of 
Lawrence Smith, viz. the presence of graphite in inetot 
stones, and in that graphite, organic matter, which lliOt 
undefined, is not the less incontestable. The presence 
this organic matter confirms the existence of life beyoq^d 
glolie. However, few persons now doubt, that there aro 
worlds than one.” Man cannot claim to be the king of thej 
verse and to hold that the other globes have only boen^ 
to shine in the heavens for his nocturnal contemplation, e 
M. Aime Girard explains how paper and textile subato 
lose their solidity in course of time. Chemists are awaied 
paper bleached with chloride of lime disintegrates more ic, 
than paper naturally white, but the* mode of actioh as 
chloride was unexplained. The colleuloso matter of pa lie 
textile ^bstances once in contact with the chloric acid,ible 
transfSiJbed, by an addition to its elements, and being a? hi^ 
reconstitute itself, rapidly becomes oxidised ; hence 
lose their coherency. The acid of chloride of lime does not 
80 destructively on wool and silk, stuffs containing no oelloulosi 
On the disputed cause of sea sickness, Dr. Piorry asserts th 
illness and vertigo, have no cennection with the brain, spins 
marrow &c., but are produced owing to a disturbance of tih 
visual organs. Person afflicted them' ought not to fix thei 
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M gdutitts^ wbiob is important when dndbona becomes 
d/y more rare ; it has not tbe narcotie effects of qomine, 
m not produce tibe sensation of odd in the patient, nor 
0 ^ d^postion. It appears to hare wonderM efficaqr in dea- 
niog tbe infedioa o£ dipbtberia, by killing the animakwles 
ounTitni. 
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0 a 1*1^ is no period la Hrendb bistpry nunre cnrioos and more 
d ^h«a tbst of tbe BVonde. The judgmmits formed 
u>se M diinrw as Ha cause ia complex. The 

.'dte l^bmrieismti(se^BctRed,aoadxed op withp^ 
intmest^ intrignw so intercross, Saodvos am so 
‘g SiSil and yet so diiktd^ partiea am sofiMrtimmaiKlao' 
actors so iiacMrin»t» and'lhe contm^eriosc So 
%'«aSl^iaid <Kim(ibrie jMl^inent is nsari^ is^poaaftdm 
dwr| aba akont the *]ibinds, allow tbrnnselmt to be 
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of orcurronoi'S ^^itll Uio ]K)int (»t‘ aiul iho siino 

rofont* dittbn'nt naiiu»s. Thai \Nliic‘h i^ authority ibr 
.*^01110 IxM'ojiu*^ tU*Nj»oti>iu tor othor.N. aiul wlion* lilKUly siliitod, 
not a tow N\iii tiiul thoroiii sedition. (‘ailed the 1 (‘.sm)iis 

of historv, tho ooiiU'^c'lloiN of priiiee- : tlu'V uiay he alho ae- 
e'*}»te(l a *5 lh(' (‘xjK*rieiiee of p(‘ojde'‘. ll'>\\e^(‘r, in re^|)(‘C!t to tho 
Fronde, lU'iitralitv i.s so far jio'-^ihh. that uoiu‘ of tin* jKirlies 
eonTi(‘et("(l th('r<‘Nvith, d(‘M‘r\(M‘ith(*r oui adnuiMtion or our s\ ni- 
j»athv. These parth*'* ^^ere tliree in thuuhei : Ann of Au-t i ia 
and Ma/auii ot llie Court, the Farllann id, and tin* arii>loeraey 
and prinee.s. In th<) stni;;;rlo the e »nrt .doiu* eleailv hnew 
its ohjeet — the snpreinae\ of th(‘ ro\aIpo\Nei uiihoui allouin^r 
France to sillier in her niilitar\ stuuieili or to (‘ompromi-e Ikt 
resistanei^ against the foKu/xner. And it ulliinateK sueee<*d(‘d 
hy (‘xliaustin^ the ojiposittoii of pailiannud, and eoiujn(‘rin^ 
the re^olt<^d jwinces and nohh‘s. Ann u a^ Mirech'd h\ Ma/aiin ; 
sh(‘ was ju'oud, eoura/jrc'oiis, and patriotic, han;;litv, hitler, and 
\indicti\e. linjxTioii'* and rasli hy nature, M.i/aiin lan;xht lun* 
'Af.ve. Mayjirin was a i;r('at and ahh* ininl-h‘r who jnonioied flu^ 
e:raiKleiir of Franc(‘ ; yri he inspired no le-jau-t, kindhd no 
enlhn^ia-^in. Those who hated liichelieii nio'-l, ne\er despis(*d 
him. Mazaiin, ae^-.ordin;; to M. Fen^tbe's S:tud> of the Frondi', 
excelled ill tlie ai t of l\ iiio, dujiiii;^, and in! n‘;;uin;r. fie v^;^s 
earc^sino towairds ad^er'aries, ungrateful towaids tiicmds. Jfo 
v\as an incom)>arahle ni^ootiater, and pos<e-^(‘d two ineoinpatihlo 
<pialities, flexihility and tenacity. lo the marrow of his 

fjones, the oood services he rendi red tlie, >Uite w(‘n* oversha- 
dowed hy Ins personal cujjidily. He einj»]oyed for p»oveinin;^ a 
means as ohl as Iminanit v itself— euiiiun;^, and add“d tliereto a 
n(‘w one — baseness. The parliament reekon(*d ainonir jts mem- 
hers many estimahle man;i-trates^ of wi!o,n iMarhien Mote was 
tin* model, who held that independenei* wa-v not di^^lox all v, and 
that an irritated jiopnlace could 1 *** siippr* -. ,«jd l)\ a d»*eiee. 
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But fhoy rosonilJod those old men of Troywliom Homer alludes 
io — Sad uii7u*s.s(*s of ills sagacity could not prevent. There 
ivero also in tlie j)arliaincnt unpatriotic and seditious factions, 
the liari^crs-on of the jmnees. The latter with the nobles pos- 
S(‘^sed no political spirit, and the absence of sony&ic was as 
measureless as tlieir ain]>ilion. They sent lo their mistresses tho 
keys of citadels, and gained battles to please their beautiful 
eves, but France had to })ay for their mad loves. Then as now, 
the French nobility iie\('r nere an aristocracy in tbe sense as in 
England, of being Ibo faithful guardians of public liberties. 
"What the Fronde was most d«.tlciont in, was greatness, and 
those most destitute of grandeur were the great. The whole 
reign of Louis Xlll. was but a series of internal conspira- 
oi(‘S, whc're Hicheli<*u conquered resistances by cutting off 
those lieads tliat would not bow to events. The Fronde differs 
frojii all civil fecrvice hi tliis, that it left hcdiind it no leaven of 
anarchy, and finished lik(' a profitable lesson. It created a de- 
sire for obedience, a taste for discipline, and a love for order 
and authority. Mazarin’s property was sold, and a price put on 
his head, hut ho returned after two short exiles to expel some 
eiKunies, and to pardon otliers. The cai>itulation of the Fronde 
enabled liiin to concentrate in the hands of Louis XTV. absolute 
power, at once tlic most despotic and the most popular. Tho 
nation wanted no ministers, but demanded tlio King to directly 
govern, and which lie did on the cl(*ath of Mazarin w^hosc epitaph 
the people composed : ‘‘ Here lies His Eminence the second, 

and (lod })r<*serve ns from a Third.'’ The Fronde hated Maza- 
vin and Ann — because tliey were strangers, as formerly Marie de 
l\lcdic‘is and Concini were disliked for the same reason, and 
later, Marie Antoinette and the Empress Eugenie, It would 
st'em that the effervescence of a cirsis favors the creative faculties 
of the liuman mind, while tho succeeding calm allures to 
Jetttrs tho b( netit of that develojiinent. It was so in the age 
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of Angnsfii*!, anJ tho analogy hold good during that of Louis 
XIV. Up to the lattor’s nocession, M. hVngcrc slates, lihM-a- 
ture was cuiuic'ntratod in iho R'linbouillot j<(tlon^ wJiich efiiiofd 
all others. Descartes and (V)rneille nnnuined nj('n ol' eenitis, 
solitjiry and apart. The Fronde broke up the Kainbouillei 
circle, and led to the formation of los> eel(‘brated sdlonji : ^Ilost^ 
of the Princess de Condo, llotz, Soarron, Ninon do. Lenclos, 
la gmnde Mademoiselle daughter of (Jaston d' Orh'ans, &o. 
Louis XIV. by centralising tho>c liiei-ary colories b<«inie 
the supreme proteci or of letters. Then it was le.^s huinilialiiig 
for writers to s(U've the Craiul Monarch, than to be the j>aid 
retainers of one of his princes, 8aint(‘-Penro said of the 
Fronde, ^‘it was an epoch, where man turned his edotlies before 
you,” or as Letronne remarked, he tliero “ saw' the Iminan body 
sifter it had been deprived of its skin.” The Fronde did not 
reveal doctrines, systems, or utopias but a. general sc*raml)le of 
interests, ambitions, and peraonal passions, where each piTson- 
age negotiated terms for himself. AVe sec the young King 
Louis XIV., and his mother the grand-daughter of Cliarles V. 
retiring from Paris during the night like robbers ; the dairglitfu- 
of Henri IV. chastul from the throne of tlie Stuarts, finds 
refuge in the Louvre, and has to seek warmth in her bed, as 
there is not a morsel of wmod in tlio palace to }ight a fire, 
Mazarin is one time triumphant and anotl}er exiled ; the (Jrand 
Conde, is the defender and the arcli-enemy of the Court, crush- 
ing the Spaniards, and later leading them against his country- 
men ; we see him, the conqueror of llocroi, the most intrc])id of 
heroes, flying before a troop of asses that he mistook for 
cavalry, and ending by serving at the table of Louis XIV. and 
sinking into the most obsequious of courtiers. The Fronde 
was a tragi-coraedy, had all the curiosities of a revolution, but 
no throne ivas overturned, no scaffolds erected. It is thus that 
so many memoires of tho Fronde exist, forming a contemporary 
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history hy tlio actors tliomsplvps, who w^ero placed at sereral 
points of viinv for observing. Those of Retz are superior to 
all other memoirs ; the writer had, besides unscrupiilousncss, 
great gejiiiis and perspicacity. Kochefou could give us Lis 
‘‘ maxiiiK,” a speculator in action, full of equivocation ; the 
Grande Mademoiselle exposes the worthlessness of her father, 
and the Duchesse dc Neinaurs is pitiless for her mother-in-law. 
These memotrea form an imj)ortant branch of French literature ; 
they are adjniiable uionuments of the art to relate, to paint, 
and to descrilie. 

There is a decided t(Midoncy in Franco to popularise En- 
glish literature of a contemporary character. Hitherto the 
French have limited their knowledge of English w'riters to 
Richardson ami Walter Wcott. Among those who have most 
contributed to make known standard modern English wwks 
to his countrymen is ^1. (Tuesnel. His criticisms are shrewd, 
searching, and he very quickly discovers beauties or blemishes. 
He is a kind and [)ainstaking critic avoiding all display. He 
has recently draAvn attention to Thomas Love Peacock, an 
author little known in France, and perhaps his works are not 
extensively read in England, Born in 1785, and dying at the 
age of 81, Peacock ac((uired a long experience of life. He 
never \vroto for the massts, but for the educated and the think- 
ing classes. For a long time also ho was viewed as an eccentric, 
unintelligible and fantastic. Forty years elapsed — a oircum- 
stanco rare among w liters, between the publication of his first 
and his last work. He was of a robust constitution, liked the 
comforts of life, and liberty under all its forms. Peacock is a 
humorist after the fashion of Rabelais and Voltaire ; more 
emotional, simple, and natural than the latter, but in freedom 
of Bpirit and subjection to human emotions, he approaches more 
to Rabelais. He may be said to have commenced his studies 
lat sixteen years of age, and to have taught himself daxsiqa, 
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wliieli lu‘ foiHul no more difllcnlty to master, than Avliat applioi^ 
iion autl lubil were requisite to lorin a good dancer or an export 
sportMiian. lie had an excvlleni niojuory, and strong powers of 
a>'^iTnilalion and observation. After letters, he cultivated the 
science^. The ancient authors ho regarded as brotliers and friends, 
and modern seientitic tlicorics he discussed with humor, and at tlio 
same time, lucidi ty. It was in his first romance, Head long JIally that 
his satirical kmdencies appeared. Hut in all his works there is 
an amiable paganism; he repres(mts his clergymen, neither us 
pastors nor Christians, but as men of good sense and education, 
occupied with their livings, and liking good cheer and lettered 
4‘ase. As Dickens, he photographed all the characters that 
presented themselves to his view ; ho CRricatun'd not only in- 
dividuals, but ideas, and here his siitire was keen, but full of 
good sense and uprightness. Ho had but little respect for 
modern civilization, and considered hajqnness to consist in a 
earn in corpore sano. In lleaxllm^g Hall the personages 
rei)resent each a pnjvailing paradox. In Melincourt lie satirizes 
society, by showing that an Orang-outang is on a par with the 
civilised man ; the imts here are very piquant. It was only- 
after retiring on his pension, as an official of the India Ofiice, 
that ho composed bis last work, Gryll Grange^ which is 
a treatise on sagacity and a practical of his ofunions. 

The first romances of Peacock are said to be historical, the 
last philosophical. His waitings can be re-read fifty times, 
and still new pleasures and subtilties can be disco\ercd. The 
paradoxes he attacks so successfully, want sometimes a key, 
so the reader has to think for himself ] you must bo ever on 
the alert, or you will fail to discover when he commences 
to be serious and when be ceases to be so. Peacock’s works 
not yet translated, cannot count upon an extensive continental 
circulation. There is too much finesse in them for the Gemians, 
and too much profundity for the mass of French readers. 
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Thf' Thratre Ft^anraU reprosents the beautiful Drama of 
La Fille de RoUtml^ and Profejisor Gautier has brought out a 
coinpU'te edition of the chanson de Roland, based on the imper- 
fect but corrected manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Since 1872, no less than five editions of “Roland’s song” have 
Ix'en e\hau«4(‘d. Tlie poem is founded upon the massacre of the 
niargiiard, in 778, of Charles, king of France in the valley 
of lloiicevaux, and where the brave Roland and the elite of the 
ofiic(‘rs, were slain to the last man, by the Gascons who had 
lain in ambush. This defeat was magnified to a disaster, then 
it was appropriated by Legend ; the Gascons became Saracens, 
the struggle, one between Christianity and Paganism, between 
Western and Eastern civilization. A traitor was introduced 
into the poem, named Judas, and Roland’s avenging sword was 
cjilled DurendaU Being composed towards the close of the 
Eleventh ccmtiiry, the work is very important in its bearing on 
the history of the French language. The spontaneity of 
the style, stamps the chanson as an original production. Be- 
side childish (exaggeration, there is great power and great faith ; 
the characters are not so grand as to exceed the proportions 
of humanity ; the heroes sufter, love, and cry ; they love only 
God and the King of France. It has been remarked, that one 
cannot like Roland without liking Franco. It would be more 
exact to say, that the reader on perusing Roland will find his 
liking for Franco increased. 

At this season the majority of new books and new editions 
belong to the class of presents, intended either for the amuse- 
ment of children or the decoration of drawing room tables. 
Among the solid excP})tions are, a new edition of Mignet’s 
“ Rivalry of Francois I. and Charles V.” The author is the 
embodiment of justice in history. It is thus that he evokes 
so great an iterest in the rivaliy between the two great crowns, 
because he is truthful. History has no pity, and cannot exer- 
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CISC the ri^ht of pardon. Its jiid^nonts are more to l>o dread- 
ed. for the judge if lie be unjust, than for the jiulgt‘d. llistorv 
is therefore neither complaisant nor blind, and Mignet in hav- 
ing i\ish(id to see before judging, has well-judged in eonse- 
quence of having w ell secui. 

“ A Daughter of an Egyptian king,’' by M. fiorgo Ebers, 
of Stuttgart, is making a continued sensation siiici* its apjx'ar- 
ance in a French dress. The author illustrates that now-a-daj s 
the savants are the poets. It is to Ik^ n^gretted tliat M. Ebers 
has not devoted his great erudition t(j tlie elucidation of real 
Egyptian history. As a romantic historj, his work has 
obtained an unexampled success. But history cimnot ho taught 
through romances ; it is as repugnant to persons of taste as a 
humanitarian poem, or a comedy intended to reform manners. 
M, Ebers made the mistake in believing that a romance could 
become the auxiliary of history. Illusions and di earns are not 
more poetic and marvellous than realities. The style of the 
volume is limpid and harmonious, and in simplicity, is clegenco 
itself. 

In his Historical Women,” AV. Muller, of Berlin, WTites a 
fair essay, though somewhat heavy, on all the women who have 
become celebrated either by their great deeds, tragic fate, 
originality of life, or character. M. de Lengefeldt, in liis 
Russia of the Nineteenth Century,” relates his experience of 
twenty years, as a civil servant, in the different provinces of 
Russia. The reader will le^rn something new about the mys- 
teries of Russian administration, and the internal organization 
of the country. In Lisa Toscanellay by Ernest Eckstein, 
readers of Germain will find a charming novel, where the 
character of woman is portrayed with delicacy and elegence 
but perhaps a little too poetical. “How peoples become Free,” 
by Andre Albresphy, is the history of the Philosophical con- 
sequences of the Reformation. The facts of the volume appear 
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to be cited wiih "voat scruple, but llie autlior is Miiely 
in not so nmcli i^iiorin^, as in treating \Aitli dirt<lain, the philo- 
sojiliical nioveinent of the Eighteenth c('ntiirv. Ta\o voliiiues, 
instructive as well as truly ornamental, are much sought after — 
Michettjt’s Vlnnecte^ and the translation of Alfred Snice’s — 
Mon Jardbu 


HINDU MUSIC. 

Hindu music is revhing. The belief is fa'^t d\ing Hint 
music leads to corruption of morals and inditfrrence to noble 
pursuits of life. It is certainly a matter of delight to pee that 
the art which Avas onco cultivated by Avorthl(»ss and immoral 
men is gradually attracting the attenlion of the honest and 
the thoughtful. Wc may hope, therefore, that in time it Avill 
encourage all sorts of manly pursuits and receive in return a 
development Avhich those pursuits alone are cjipable of im- 
parting. It has already begun to be cultivated more as a 
science than as something merely conducive to auricular plea- 
sure, and books are publishing with a vicAv to methodize ita 
principles. But tliough much in Uiis way has been done, much 
yet remains to be done. There has not been in this country 
anything like a healthy criticism of musical treatises. The 
natural effect of this absence has been tliat authors on music 
have become careless and dogmatic. The end of all publications 
should be not to make converts of men to a particular set of 
opinions but to teach what should be taught ; to impart know- 
ledge not ignorance ; to propagate truth not dogmatism. 

Tliere is one peculiarity of musical science Avhich we cannot 
but ri'gard as auspicious to its cause that its theories, if anA', 
are easier of comprehension than those of any other science. 
To become a samajdar one need only be able to discriminate 
the elementary notes and understand the principles of their 
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comlunations. To l>ecome a practical miusiciaH, liowovor, is al- 
together a ditferent thing, Particular combinations of musical 
notes forming particular Raga must be renieinbereJ, and not 
simply remembered but carefully proi^tised, so that at a moment's 
notice the same may be illustrated by voice or hand. The 
practical musician must also study the tliousand and one eon* 
ditions of sweetness, such as changes of timbn*, variations of 
loudness, and the nuinerou.s other things too subtle to be 
described in language. Every body must have disco\crcd 
that the same musical air played by different persons has dif- 
ferent effeets. Ani not the airs sung by Handed as correctly 
jdayed by many an organist? But whence tliat (‘nebantment 
that Handel only could create? It depended certainly upon a 
knowledge of those subtle conditions of which we speak that 
rules cannot teach. 

But though Theoretical music, in gcnenil, Uiay be said to have 
the singular advantage of which we speak, w e are sorry to say, 
Hindu theoretical music has the greatest disadAaiitages. The first 
professors of Hindu music had no sj stern of notation whereby the 
liaffs they sang could 1)0 transmitted to distant ages. There i.s 
much too in Hindu airs which is incapable of being expressed 
by any system of notation discovered up to tlie present time. 
It is extn^mely difficult, therefore, to asewtain what the genuine 
old Hindu Rags were. It is perfectly possible to create a new 
system of music by varied permutations or combinations of 
the elementary notes according to the know n princij)lcs of 
Harmonies, a system too that w'^ould certainly please the car, 
but the genuine Hindu Rags must bo learnt. The difficulties 
of learnings however, are very great, if not insurmountable. 
In the first place, when mere verbal teaching has been the 
medium by which the audent Bags have descended to us, w'^e 
can safely assume that much has been lost in the way, owing 
to the defective character of the medium it>elf. But then if 
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we suppose that (be Rags have lost notbing o\M'ng to (be 
character of the medium through which they have been trans- 
mitted, we know for a certainty that the professors of music 
were and are still narrow-minded Zealots who would seldom ])ait 
with their rich treasures to students however docile and obedient. 
To their children of course they are more open and libeial. 
And hence is it that the only source from ivhich we can expect 
to derive a knowledge of the Hindu Rags is these Gharanadars 
or musical dynasties” if we might so translate the term. 

But then each particular school has its peculiarities. The 
same song is often sung by different gharema musicians in 
different ways. Variations of timbre and loudness confer 
different colors ( Chabba) on songs. Then again one would 
sing an air with melting softness that another would sing with 
martial energy. Even the very succession of musical notes 
in an air is seen to vary. To arrive at a correct inference 
therefore as to what the true features of a Hindu Rag are, one 
has to perform a process of continued eliminations of the orna- 
mental and the extraneous elements with which songs are usually 
surcharged. The performance of this process, how’^ever, is 
perhaps most difficult. And hence is it that the true character 
of Hindu Rags is so Rttle known. 

Some persons seem to imagine that a study of the Rag San» 
hitas and the Rag Bihakes of the early Rishies is sufficient to 
give us an idea of what the Rags w'ere. This is a grievous mis- 
take. The Sanbitas and the Bibakes give notbing more than 
the gross generals of a Bag — ^the note with which it begins and 
the note which is its life or (Jan) and a few other particulars 
hardly sufficient to help even a practised musician to arrive at 
any definite conception. 

We are at so much pains to notice these difficulties for the 
simple reason that the few anthers who have in our times writ- 
ten on Hindu music do not seem to have any idea of them* 
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The author of the San^eeta Sar who has earned some reputation 
hy liis attempts to analyze the Hindu Rags has hardly attended 
to those circumstances. Tho result has been that tlie analyses 
in tho s^iivgeeta Sar have, for the most part, been incorrect. Tliis 

the more to be regretted inasmuch as the Sangecta Sar 
promises to be a popular work. Zealous partisans have cried 
it up as an original and accurate publication. The unthinking 
multitude believe that it is infallible. Men of sense too have 
been im]>osod upon. No work therefore can do greater mischief 
if allowed to go without its errors being exposed. 

Before we take up the Sangeeta Sar^ it is desirenble to notice 
another work, which in its own way is certainly an excellent pub- 
lication. The work to which we allude is Bubu Krishna Dhana 
Banerjee's Satigeeta Sik/ux. Mr. Banerjee’s is the earliest 
publication on music in Bengali. The Sangeeta Sikha is also 
the Jiret attempt to represent Hindu airs by notation. True, 
the European scheme has been bodily adopted. True, that 
scheme is intricate and difficult. True, a simpler notation might 
have served the author’s purpose. But Babu Banerjee’s has 
been the firet attempt and as such deserves our commendation. 
The cliaptcrs on sound, musical notes and their ratios, har- 
mony and melody, are singularly correct. We praise Babu 
Krishna Dhana for this, the more, bebause the Sangeeta Sar, 
a more elaborate work, has signally failed when treating of 
those topics. The Sangeeta Sikha is not however entirely fault- 
less. The T'ah have been analysed proadmately but not ulti» 
maJtely. But as this is a defect which the author of tho Sangeeta 
Sar also has committed, it will be convenient to discuss the 
subject when we come to that chapter of tho Sangeeta Sar 
itself. 

The Sangeeta Sar consists of 318 octavo pages. It is divided 
into three parts. The first deals with general principles of music 
( Oupapatficka i) the second, dancing fNiitya kanda:j thi 
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third, tho prncfioo of the Sitar. We shall exclude from our 
consideration the second part. Tho Chipapatticka part is 
most disfi^riired with errors, errors that are unpardonable, 
inasmuch as they could have been easily avoided if the author 
had only taken the trouble of reading the publications that 
had preceded his. The discussion on ^ound is perhaps the most 
ludicrous thing of the kind that one can conceive of. We will 
have little difficulty in convincang our readers of this. In page 
1, we have According to the Sangskrit shastras, it is said that 
sound has its origin in space ; sound after a collision with some 
“ other thing becomes audible by the help of air. Sound is of 
‘'t\\okilld^. ****#♦♦** 
“ Keally sounds may bo called Nadati. That sound which has 
its origin in the lungs of men and others is called ariindate 
“ sound ; and that Mhich originates in the collision of two objects 
“ is called i/ntHicftlnfn The original cause of sound is space. 
“ iSound becomes aiidiblo by the help of air’^* 

It \\(mld be difficult to conceive a passage so short of com- 
pass and yet s(> fiill of errors. Had the author been content 
A\ith the asserlion that it is only the Sangskrit shastras wliich 
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assign space as the ontjinal cause of soiuid^ lie would have liecii 
partially correct. But the last two sentences clearly shew that 
our author accepts this causal assignment as correct. Any 
one whose acquaintance with Natural philosophy is even very 
slight^ can understand that space is not an object of sense. 
It is an abstract idea and its properties fall under the head 
of Universal Geometry. It is therefore absurd to say that 
sound is a property of space. The truth is, space is an insepar* 
able accident of sound — the inevitable condition of its mani- 
festation. This relation between space and sound exists iK^tween 
space and every other phenomenon as well. If the accident 
of insepamble co-existence were to constitute cauecy space would 
be the cause of every thing external. So would be 2tme» But 
we need not prolong our remarks to refute this error. 

Our author observes that ^^suund after a collision with some 
other thing becomes audible by help of air.” We confess we 
are at a loss to understand the meaning of this. With what 
other substance can so'und collide ? Again the distinction made 
betw'een articulate and inarticulate sounds is such as nobody 
who takes any care to think before he writes would make. 

If we cast our eyes on the next page we find a description 
of the Sfnitis, We are told that the ASrwfw'have their origin in 
^‘Nadas, leave no trace of their existence behind, like the bird’s 
aerial track or the fish’s watery path, and are parts as w^oll as 
productive causes of musical sounds.^’* In other words, sounds 
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arc Niidjif* , Nadas licgct srutis an<l sriifis in their turn heget 
iniiHic^l notes (which are sounds as well) 

l” Really we know not what to nmke of this 
jargon. Indeed, we are told in another passage that “the 
Smth are musical notes intermediate between any two of the 
seven natural ones.”* 

Blit even this hardly helps ii«i to understand what the snitis 
are. For the latter explanation suggests that the srutis are them- 
selves musical notes or sounds, and as such cannot tlierefore be 
produced from Nadan or sounds, nor cun Iw the productive causes 
of musical notes which are sounds as well. i\gain, if two, three 
or four of the consecutive srutis be all produced in the same 
instant of time their union cannot produce any of the seven 
natural notes w'hose parts tliev are said to be, nor even a com- 
pound note that would be harmonions.f 

Neither is it by adding together the different lengths of 
the waves, or degrees of tension, of these intermediate notes, 
we get the length of the wave or the degree of tension of the 
natural note wliosc parts they are^ according to our author. 

In pages 3 and 4, our author has attempted to illustrate the 
ratios existing between the seven natural notes. He observes that 
^4f the distance between the Frets were equal, the number of 
“ ])etween any two consecutive Frets would also be equal, 
“ the Frets of course representing the musical notes. But as it 
is, the Frets are not equidistant from each other. Hence the 
“ number of smtis betyeeii the first note and the second is not 
equal to that between the second and the third or that betiveen 
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tbe tliird and the fourth and so on/’ No body oan from this 
}>ossibly believe that the author has any idea of musical ratios. 
Indeed, the fact of the distances between the Frets, instead of 
the ratios subsisting l^etween the musical notes (winch alone 
would correctly explain the matter,') being spoken of, wo are 
convinced that the author is a perfect stranger to simple mathe- 
matical conceptions. We say, 'I'atios only would correctly 
explain the matter, and not distances between the Frets ; for 
even if the Frets w'^ere equidistant we could not conclude that 
the tensions of the different notes would be uniformly higher 
or lower. To make oiirselvs more intelligible, we quote one of 
the scales our author has constructed to illustrate the relations 
between the several musical notes. 

“ If ra (i. e, the second note) be made to stand for sd (i. e. 
“ the key-note) the following changes w ould be neccesary in order 
to form an octave : — 

gd == ra ; Teehi'a md — gd; pd^ma ; dha^ pa ; ne == 
^^rf/to'^and kamala ra (of the next higher octave) *= ne. Simi- 
larly if ga^ be adopted as the key-note then Teebra 7na = 
ra; kamala dha^ gaf; dha'— ma; ne = pa ; kamala m (of 
the higher octave) = dba; and karml ga=T 

These scales shew that sa^: roj ra : ga^j ^ga: maf^ ma: pa^ 
pa: dha^ dha^: ne are respectively equal to ra: ga^ ga: Teebra 
ma^ Teebra ma: pa^pa: dJia^ dha: ne^ and w:' kamala ra^ 
or to ga: Teebra ma^ Teebra ma : kamala dha , kamala diva: 
dha\ dha: ne^ ne : kamala ra^ kamala ra : kamala ga. Hence 
it appears that musical notes depend, not upon the lengths 
of the distances between tbe Frets, but on the ratios of the 
distances of the Ssioari from each succeeding Fret. If mere 
lengths of distances betw^n consecutive Frets could explain 
the inequality of the number of SrutU between them, it is 
evident that the number of SmtU between sa and ra would 
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uot be the same as between m/i'^and pa', for the distances are 
unequal. But liow is it that Mr. Gossxoa^mee allots an equal 
Dunil)er of snitis between sa and m, and ma andjpa after 
m<aking aratis dedendent on mere distances ? Again a hasty 
glance at the aita'^r will shew that the distance between «a^and 
ra of the higher octave is just half of that between aa and ra 
of the lower. If Mr. Goaswa"iiiee^s theory were correct, why, 
there would then be but two ai^utia between the aa and m 
of the higher octave in as much as there are, (according to him,) 
FOUR between and m of the lower. But apart from such 
self-oontradictions, the scales themselves are incorrect : for it 
is no/ true that aa : m :: m : ^a^and : pa '^ :: pa '^ : dlta\ 
We do not wish to avail of the aid of accoustics for its fixed 
ratios to refute this error. Any one who can manipulate 
the aitafr and has some knowledge of the musical notes will 
be able to perceive when he adjusts the Frets the falsity of 
Mr. Qosswamee’s position. 

Again in pages 7 and 8, our author says that ^Hhe arutia are 
the qtmrter tonea of Hindu music, and there are four such be- 
tween aa" and ra.^' It appears that the author has misunderstood 
the the meaning of the term quarter^tone. The words quarter and 
aemi, as applied to musical notes, do not imply any mathe- 
matical relation, A quarter^tom is not to a fulUUme as a fourth 
part to a unit. The same is the case with a aemi^tme. If 
these terms had been denotative of any mathematical relation 
then there would have been tuH> semi-tones and four quarter- 
tones between aa" and ra as Mr. Gosswamee seems to imagine. 
But the fact is that there is only one semi-tone and two quarter- 
tones between the Frets in question. The. semi would be indi- 
cated by a Fret placed nearly at the point of Insection of the 
distance between aa" and ns, and the quarters by Frets placed 
approximately at points which divide the same distance into 
four equal parts, as illustrated below. 
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Again, if Mr. GosBWamee were correct in saying that there 
are four equidistant Frets between rn^and ru, it follows, none 
of these would correspond with the one indicative of a semi- 
tone. The conclusion would therefore be that there are no 
semi-tones in Hindu music 1 But any Native capable of playing 
a Hindu air on a Piano or a Harmonium will be able to see for 
himself that the very reverse is the fact.* 

So far as to our author’s description of the srutis. There 
is another peculiarity touching the same which we will present- 
ly notice. Of course every sensible man can understand that 
there may be, between any two consecutive natural notes, a 
really infinite number of intermediate ones. These are the 
srutia; and the science of music must recognise as many of 
them as are used in songs and distinguishble by the human ear. 
But though Mr. Gosswamee has transcribed the names of 
df the srutis as they stand in the older Sangskrit treatises, he 
is ignorant of their uses. It is true that only two of the srutis 
are used by him in the Analyses of the Bags that form the 
concluding part of his work. But of what use are the other, 
or his other, two ? The fact is that they are all used more or 
less, in different Bags, but Mr. Gossawamee knows not which 
of them is used in which. 


^ These remarks, we need hardly say, we make assuming Mr .Gdsswa- 
mee’s conceptions of tone, full, semi and quarter, to be correct. The fact 
however is that those conceptions are not correct. Tones, full, semi and 
quarter, are nqt notes, or sound**, but an only interrah between any two 
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Let us now turn our attention to Mr. Gosswainoe's 
theory of the origin of vocal notes.f There it is stated that the 
three octaves, Udara^ Mudara huA. Tara huyG their origin in 
the three ventres. This is simply ridiculous. Any medical 
man, if consulted, could have explained to the author that the 
larynx is the apparatus of human voice, and the different 
notes result from our applying difterent tensions to the true 
vocal chords, the false ones and the pharynx aiding in their 
development, — ^the former by their capacity to reverl)erate, — 
the latter by the peculiarity of its form. Nothing therefore 
can bo more absurd than to attempt such explanations in these 
days of science. 

In page 10, our author explains the theory of Maltrds 
(units of time.) There we are told that “the time occupied in 
uttering a vowel is one full Mattra^ and that in uttering a 
consonant by itself, a half MattvaP A schoolboy will no 
doubt laugh when ho hears that a consonant by itself is even 
capable of utterance. But what of it ? The learned author 
of the Sangeeta Sar has discovered an Hadi^ to pronounco 
consonants by themselves. To speak seriously, the utteranco 
of a vowel may occupy one second, or if wo like, ten times that 
duration. To say therefore that “ the time occupied in uttering 
a vowel is the measure of a musical Mattra^^ is a silly absur- 
dity. Measures must be constant. Units of Tal may vary. 
But the measures by a reference to which such units are 
calculated must themselves be invariable. A Maitra is there- 
fore a standard measure of time, adopted as such, for the 
time being, by a reference to which the Units of Tal are 
calculated. 


consecutive notes . in other words, they are denotative of relations or 
ratios subsisting between the vibration numbers of musical notes, 
t See Sangitasar p. 8. 
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Our author's definition of Gamak{p.\X) is that “it is a 
shaking of the musical notes.” We 

ask^ can musical notes be shakm ? Musical notes are the 
results of fixed rates of vibrations. In shaking a musical note 
therefore, we do only substitute other notes in its place. The 
* Slime note is incapable of being shaken. Interpreting the 
above language to mean ^ a shaking of the voke^ which is no 
doubt practicable — we fail to conceive how Gitkiri (fsl^Rpflf) 
differs from Gamak^ for Gitkiri too is a shaking of the voice* 
To correctly explain what is meant by a Garnak we must re- 
mind the reader that in uttering a certain musical note, we 
liave to raise the true vocal chords to a definite pitch or tension. 
To utter the same musical note repeatedly, we must raise the 
vocal chords to the same pitch or tension as often in succession. 
When these processes of raising the chords to the required 
tension are detectable by the human ear, the laryngeal efforts 
result in Gamak ; otherwise in Gitkiri* ^ 

In page 12 we find “Loi is tho unobstructed course 
of time.” We confess we do not understand how the urtn 
obstructed course of time has anything to do with music. 
Our definition of Loi is that it is a movement of Time^ simple 
or compound.* 

In page 15 we have a curious definition of Rags (modes) 
of Hindu music. We are told that ^^Rdg is a particular sound 
that pleases the hearts of men.” Tho silliness of this defini- 
tion will be apparent when the reader remembers that a parti- 
cular southd can be at most a musical note. It cannot be even 
an tttV, for that is a combination of mang notes. Even airs, 
(if for “particular sound” we substitute 'combinations of 
musical notes’) are not Rags* To convey a clear idea of what 


^ For a fuller comprehension of the subject the reader is referred to 
oar mnarks on Tdly p. 32. 
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Raffs in Hindu music are it is necessary to premise the follow- 
ing observations. Hindu music recognises three octaves, two 
and half of which, however, are attainable by an average singer. 
The seven notes each octave is composed of are symbolically 
denominated sa, ra^ gay may pay dAa, ne. They have their flats 
and sharps. The flats and sharps are all denominated after 
their naturals. Permutations of the entire number of musical 
notes ( sharps and flats included ) would form what we call airs. 
The number of airs therefore in Hindu music would be too 
large to be conveniently calculated. Some of these permu- 
tations are rejected on the score of their want of melody just 
as some of the combinations of A. E. I. 0. in Logic are dis- 
carded for giving us impossible moods. A further reduction 
becomes inevitable in consequence of the rule that ^^no permu- 
tation should be admitted which consists of fewer notes than 
five (of different denominations.)’ The original number though 
thus reduced is yet too large. Discarding points of dissimi- 
larity the remaining permutations are classed under diflerent 
heads or genera. These genera of permutations are what we 
call Rags. 

To prove more clearly that airs that are only sweet (please 
the human ear) are not neocesarily RagSy we have only to hint 
at the fact that English airs, many of which are undoubtedly 
sweet to Native ears, are not Rags. An illustration more 
acceptable to our Native readers would be that many of the 
Toppas of Golam Nobi (popularly known as Me&n Shari) and 
almost all the local and indegenous songs of India such as 
Keertany Kajra, and Boat-men’s songs (so congenial to Mr. 
Clarke’s tastes) are not Rags also. Our Hindu musicians 
distinguish such songs by the name of Dhun. 

Our author describes Dhurpadas as songs descriptive of 

the actions of gods, the exploits of kings, and battles, 

full of spirit, pathos, prose, poetry, music, time, solemnify 
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of Bags and sublimity of composition”* and Khcah as 
songs of a milder form and in no respect similar to 
Dliurpadas.”t If linguistic defects be thrown out of con- 
sideration^ we are yet sorry to state that we have heard 
kheaU from many living masters of Hindu music, and even 
from some of the pupils of Mr. Gosswainoe himself, 
which describe “the actions of gods, the exploits of kings, 
battles, and which are full of spirit, pathos, prose, poetry, music, 
time, solemnity of Rags and sublimity of composition.” With- 
out continuing our criticisms on this silly jargon that taxes 
beyond measure our organs of risibility, we will ourselves indi- 
cate the true line of demarcation between Dhurpadas and 
Kheals. First, with respect to their origin : Dhurpadas were 
local j (sung in Agra, Gwalior, Bari and that neighbourhood) 
and more ancient, while Kheals are general and more modern. 
Secondly, w ith respect to form : Dhurpadas consist > of four 
stanzas of rhymical lines ( Astal^ Antara, Sanckai, and Avoga^ ) 
while Kheals are made up of only two, ( Astai and Antara. ) 
True, there are certain Dhurpadas that consist of only two 
stanzas, but we have invariably found, on a reference to the 
great living masters, that the two others are only not generally 
known. Thirdly, with respect to chal ( style or peculiarity of 
the arrangement of the notes : ) In Dhmpadas there can only 
be simple gamak^ but no such quick succession of notes as 
would constitute a janyam ; in Khmls^ — there may be Gamaksy 
but these must be quick enough to be capable of being 
permuted into jamjams. Fourthly : Dhurpadas do not 
admit of any variations (^^)j Kheals — do. With respect to 
subject matter there is no difiPerence between Dhurpadas and 
Kheals. Kheals may be as much descriptive of “the actions of 
gods, exploits of kings and — ” and all that silly nonsense as 
Dhwrpadasy we are told, are. 


^ See p. 25, Sangeetasar. 
t See p. 26^ Sangeeta Sar. 
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In page 36 we find that *'the iK'gmning of a Tal is called 
himma and the rest^ saina. The time intermediate between 
himvia and sama is Awtghatay and that between mma and 
bisama^ Atitay From this description, the reader may be led 
to su{i[>ose that a Tal is divided into two equal portions viz — 
Aiiaghata and Atita, while hiaarna and sama are two b^rmini. 
We blush at our own ignorance^ l)iit we must confess we are 
unable to form any idea of a T’al from this description. We 
had all along been under the impression that Bisatna, Sama, 
Atita and Anaghaia are all measures of time, or fractional times 
so to say, the sum-total of which forms a Tal or compound,^ 
Time. But whatever these may be, according to our author 
himself, Bisama comes first, Anaghaia, second, Saina, third, and 
Atita, last. This arrangement too, the author has followed ia 
his illustration of Pat~Tala* But if we turn to p. p. 40, 
41 the illustrations of the Tetalas shew that Bisama, Sama, 
Atita and Anaghaia is the order of their succession. This 
anomaly (we might say, self-contradiction) plainly indicates 
that Mr. Gosswamee’s ideas of Tale (compound times) are hazy 
and crude, t 

Speaking of Loi, our author says since it has been already 
said that the uninterrupted course of time is Loi, we cannot 
ascertain Loi unless we pronounce, at least four letters % 

^ ; but if we stop after pronouncing ^ and S only, there 
would not then be such an amount of time between them as 
can have an uninterrupted course. In pronouncing ^ and ^ 
only, the time between them comes to a rest there.’^ We 
have translated this passage verbatim et literatim. Let the 
ingenious reader rack his brains to make out its meaning. As 


* See p. 39, Sangeeta Sar. 

■f Sincere praise is due to the author's ingenuity in uitroduciDg the 
figure of a mariner’s compass ( I ) in illustration of the Tqk. 
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far as we mortals are concerned (for the above must, be tlic 
language of oracles), by Loi is understood the nummmt of 
musical time, which according as it is slow or quick or other- 
wise, is called Dhinia (largo)^ madhya (moderaLo)^ Dmta 
(vivacy)^ &c. 

If wo do not so summarily dismiss Mr, Gosswainee’s des- 
cription of Loiy the only intorprehition our ingenuity can 
devise is that Loi cannot be ascertained but by 4 strokes and 
that a Tal cannot but consist of at least 4 units of time deno- 
ted by 4 strokes of equal duration. But even on this interpre- 
tation (rendered possible by a few remarks scattered hero and 
there,) we are sorry to point out that our author’s analyses of 
Posta and Dadra would be incorrect ; for there we are told 
that Posta consists of unequal strokes the total duration of 
which is 3J of a unit, and Dadra^ 1 -f 1^. 

We will now take a cursory view of ’the author’s analyses 
of the Talsj which, to our surprise, are all included in the 
tlieoritical part of the work. A Tal is a peculiar arrangement 
of measures of time and equivalent to poetical metres, differ- 
ing from the same only in its div^^ions being of accurately 
invariable proportions. To illustrate our meaning, a choutal 
is just similar to an lambic hexametre. A song composed to 
choutal mv st have its bars equal to 6n, where n is any positive 
integer. A description of the Tals therefore relates to practice, 
for no mere description, in the true sense of the word, of any 
thing natural or artificial can be properly included under 
Theory. The general and absolute conditions of keeping or 
calculating time can indeed bo explained by Laws. The genera- 
lised form or the sum-total of Laws is what we would call 
Theory. But a description af the various rules, forms, or 
modes of the different species of compound-time can never 
come under that head. Similar objections might be urged 
against the author's including Rags under the head of practice. 
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But let us see whether Mr. Gos^swamoe has succeeded in des- 
cribing the things correctly, no matter whether he understands 
the differencie between theory and practice. We do not under- 
stand the advantages of introducing diagrams of Tals^ for we 
know that the compound times of European music, which are 
exactly similar to our Talsj are easily comprehended by boys 
from mere descriptions. As regards his analyses^ we do not 
hesitatle to say that they are imperfect almost throughout • for 
he only mentions the strokes that compose a Tal without assign- 
ing to tiicse strokes the time each is to occupy. In his 
analysis of chontalj p. 43, Dhii, Dha, Dinta, Khe tagi, Dinta, 
Tata Khata, Gadi ghina, are only groups of strokes, each group 
occupying one unit of time. The author does not tell us whe- 
ther the strokes forming the groups are e<pial in duration or 
not, though from our own experience w’e know that some of 
these are equal while others are not. One who has a little know- 
ledge of music will therefore be confounded to see the rule 
given at the head of page 43 ^Vhen strokes are met writhout 
their apportioned time, the reader should make them occupy 
the time marked upon the one immediately before, dividing 
the said time into as many equal parts as will be equal to the 
number of the remarked strokes together with the marked one.” 
and may, from a sight of this, take the strokes to be equal. 
The author’s or rather any man’s practice however w^'cnld be 
quite the contrary. These analyses therefore are, writh a few 
exceptions, all defective. Of the exceptions we may name Ara 
or Arwdhika. 

But even though the analytical process observed with regard 
to the is faultless, the analysis itself is incorrect. We are 
told that the 4 measures which make up the Ara ktq composed 
respectively of 3, 4. 3, 4 strokes occupying in all 9 units of 
time. The 3 composing the first measure occupy 1, 1, and ^ 
units, the 4 composing the second 1 and i units respec- 
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*/ 

lirrtfc nnd tho sf'cond. 

But here the principal difficulty is that when Mr. Goswiuneo 
or any of his pupils play on the Ketile-drum, Eight units ins- 
tead ui Niii.e, are caufflit by the hearer. Inde(‘d, Mr. Goswaineo 
lias remarked (p 51) ‘‘tliiit though J of a unit in Ara'^ always 
passes unper<!eived heciuise of it.s minuteness, the Ara is not 
really destitute of such strokes ; for if Am and Kuwalee vroro 
each made up of 8 units, then why a difference of name ?” 
We answer, if ditti'rence of names imply a difference of Time- 
units, there wmdil only be fierfect identity of the Dhama'r with 
the Jha'plfil, lor ai-cording to Mr. Goswamee himself each 
consists of the same number of units and the sajuo nnndier of 
groups. 

liCt not the reader imagine that wo have searched for 
the errors of this publication with a minute eye. When wo 
took up tliG book wo had not the least su.«picion that it 
lias so many error.s. As we have shown, the very first page 
sta'fe-crcd us, llow'cver unpardonable those errors, we believ- 
ed yet tliat there would be fewer as wo would proceed. We can 
however honestly declare that our surpiisc was literally un- 
bounded to see almost every page disfigured with errors some 
of which were even more startling. The space at our command, 
even if we could make up our mind to notic^e them, all saves 
the author’s reputation to some extent. Wo have only noticed 
the more flagrant ones in the hope that the author would bo 
careful in his next edition to correct them, and thoroughly 
supervise the whole work also by consulting with those who 
know better. 

We will now turn our attention to the much talked of 
Analyses of the Rags in the Sangeeta Sara. It is this upon 
Winch Ad author has built his reputation, and it is this for which 
he has earned the laudations of many. It would be al- 
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cnu*], wo firo sure, to disturb niose analyses ilu^reforo. Bnt 
Ihe interests oi' Iruth and science, v,q are sure, cannot be subor- 
dinated to any interests whatever. To be plain, Mr. Gosswainee 
is ecpially incorrect in analysing ulmo»t all the Ibigs. Wo 
know that sucb a statement challonges contradiction and will 
ovok(‘ tlie most d(‘ternnned opposition Iroin tlio novel school 
of music wiiicli the author has created. Without selecting 
the more unknown Hags therefore, we wdll examine Mr. 
Gos^wame’s analysis of hnan Ki^h/aa — a rag sung even, and 
sung w'(i sliould say corn'ctly, by stnu't musicians of every city 
of the North-wa‘st I’rovineos through wliich wo have passed. 
Mr. (3f)sswam(ie in analysing Iman-^htlyan notes the ])resenco 
of the Sudhj/a (natural) Mad/iyama in that Ihig, tJiongh he is 
very exj^licit about the ahsenc(‘ of the same note in the two 
simples, Iman and Kalymiy of w'hich h/um Kalyan is compound- 
(id. Now, WT might at once disabuse Mr. Gosswamee of the 
impression that musical compounds of the kind are like 
chemical compounds so tliat the presence ol* a catulyctic agent 
is indispcmsable on some occasions in compounding substances 
that have a chemical affinity. For if it w^ero so, we could 
easily have explained the presence of Sudhya Madhyama as 
due to necessity. From wliat has been said of Rags, the reader 
can easily understand that the process by which they are 
compounded is very similar to the usual processes which lead to 
general n^snlts, hence nothing that was not present in tho 
simj)le.s can possibly exist in tho compound. It is not by 
addition but by elimination that such compounds are formed. 

Wo do not w ish to prolong our remarks on the Sangeeta Sar. 
We condemn tlie work, and condeinnit the more unhesitatingly^ 
as we helievi* it is a worthless thing which has been puffed up by 
many und(T-liand influences. 


A Punjabi. 



THE DIRECT RAILWAY FROM ENGLAND 
TO INDIA. 

About a yoar ago the project of a direct Railway to Eng- 
land was })ofor€) tlio public of London. To say tluit it was 
loceived favorably, is to repeat what every one who n^ad 
the London papers must have known. Tlie project had received 
t’le approval of the British Gov(^rnment, and ihc Duke of 
Argyll, it is w(!ll known, had tjiken an interest in tlie sclauno 
and had hlnlself written or spoken of it eulogisticallj. Tlio 
scheme was proj)Osed by Mr. VilluTS Sankey, who wiis former- 
ly Chief Engineer of one of the Italian Liiw^s, and who was 
subsequently employed on a section of the Mont Cemis’ tunnel : 
and who Avhen in Franco had enjoyed the confidence of tlio 
late Emperor of the French. Mr. Villiers Sankey was the first 
Engineer to propose this scheme, and nearly thirty yc'ars ago, l)e 
Lid w'ritten to the the Right Ilon'hlo the Em*! of Clarendon 
II. E. w^ho was then Secretary of Stale for l^^oreign aftalrsw 
H'i had pointed out wdth much precision and with some ability 
his great scheme of a direct communication by land wher(d)y 
the capital of our Indian possessions might be easily reached 
from London within ten days. 

When Dr. Cline was in London hvo years ago, tliis scla'ino 
Was again revived, and that gentleman had suggestiid some 
deviation from the original plan, utilizing as much as possible, 
the line which has been commenced by Baron Router in Persia. 
He j^oposed that the Indian British Lino should eoinmeneo 
from Teheran, the terminus of the Persian Line, and be conti- 
nued to Kurrachcc. This modified scheme as altered by Dr. 
Cline has now, we believe, been before the Indian and British 
Governments, and although the London Press had wTitten 
strongly in its favor, no decision appears to have been made. 
Now that Lord Lytton has arrived in Calcutta, and has taken, 
up the aflPuirs of S5tate, it is very desirable that this question 
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should again Ik* brought forwani and discnssod. There is no 
question so important as that whieli would enable ns to eUici- 
dato the probltnn by whieh w^e may liojd in check Russian en- 
croachment in tlie East. There are iew, indeed, who are likely 
to grapple with it in India, now tliat our best men have lell ; 
now that wo have men w^lio care for nothing but self, for 
making money expeditiously and leaving India, and for obtain- 
ing, irrespcc^tive of the great common weal, the best places for 
thenis(dves under the Government and then leaving India to 
itM‘lf and the Natives. 

In London, a dinner was given to Dr. Glino at the Somersc't 
Hotel when the subject was di'^eussed, and the speeches made 
were favorable to the scheme. More recently, the subject was 
touched upon by some loading Engineers in London. 

Most of us know Mr. Ijowe’s famous speech to he heard at 
regular intervals in wdiich he d(*plores that Iiis parents should 
have boon foolish enough to send him to Oxford to waste his 
time in learning Latin and Greek, when they might, instead, 
have made him something useful, as, for example, a Civil Engin- 
eer. It is no doubt both a more useful and a more lucrative 
pursuit to build bridges than it is to write Greek Alcaics — 
which great truth once admitted, it is somewdiat difficult to 
find anything new to say about the glories of Civil Engineering, 
or we may add, anything old to quote about it. Yet Lord 
Granville, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, true as ever to 
himself, found something new to say, his wits, as he observed, 
being sharpened by a season of lock-out, w^hile the Lord Chief 
Justice found something old to quote. Quoc regio in terris” 
asked his Lordship, speaking us an Engineer for the nonce, ‘^nostri 
non plena laboris ? we venture to suggest, tlie Republics of 
South America, Central Asia — ^w^hen it is opened, and India, 
where there is still something to bo done and to connect it with 
England and to enlarge its Bailw^ays, Irrigation and Drainage 
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\vorl\S.” But in v'^pite of iliis obvious answer, the eoinpHmeui, 
])ai(l by his LorJ^lnp was as well Hineil as his iidapiation of 
tho old Iln(» was hdicitous. Nor less felieiioiis w'as Lord Gran- 
ville, who congratulated the Kn^ineers on fan'll^ the first in(»ta- 
pliysicians in the world, inasmuch as, siiuu* the world be^an, 
no body of ni(*n liad evi^r done so much to abolish, for ordinary 
people as well as thiiihers, the all but insiip(‘rabl(^ diilit^ulties 
prestmted by Kant's two intuitioiivS of pure tliought, time 
and space. The practical abolition of time and spac(‘ is, in 
effect, tho \vhoi(‘ duty of tlie Enoin(*er, whose labours, as Lord 
Granville pointed out, have reda<*ed space to a niinimum for 
tlioso who travel by land or sea, and liave absoliit(dy anniliila- 
ted time for the pas>age of thought. Should a ‘^lapfiy idea” 
be needed, the magic carpet of the ‘‘Arabian Nigbis’^ irresis- 
tibly siigg('sts itself. The Civil Enginec^r is, after all, the magi- 
cian of tlie Nineteenth eenfury, a inagioian more conijieiimt than 
any g(*nie and far nion^ benevolent, and I he Civil Engineer who 
connects England with India, will be the best magician of the 
day. When so many opinions liav<^ betui expressed in favor of 
a project which wc hope to sec realized wit bin the next decad(», 
it is much to be regretted that inevitables red iapeism inter- 
feres, and that objections should be raised, and time lost in con- 
sidering and reconsidering proposals wliich should bo act(‘d 
upon for the benefit of the Indian Empire instead of h(*ing 
discussed. We believe that if the cjuestioii is furtlu'r delay(?d, 
Mr, Sankey wdll tlirow*^ up the project in disgust ; and that 
the aid which had been so liberally offered to him by the city 
of London will be, if it has not already been, w ithdrawn. Tho 
conservative Government of Mr. Disraeli under whidi Lord 
Lytton has been appointed has already taken one initiatve 
step towards helping India out of its difficulty in purchasing; 
the Canal. Let Lord Lytton take the next and construct tho 
direct Railway to India. 
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( LINES FOR AN ALBUM. ) 

To wi ite for a lady’.s album 
Is a tliin;f quite out of my way ; 

1 liav(' placed the bright book before me, 

But I baAo not a word to say ; 

I can wriie of eyes that arc azure, 

Of lips lik(i ibe ruby rod, 

Bui- a thousand wiser before mo 
The A’cry same things have sjiid* 

I do not call thee an JUigel, 

Though thine eyes Ikiat a gentle light ; 

1 have soil'd the clear page before mo, 

And feel in a uciwons plight. 

Oh, help mo, ye bright-sourd muses, 

Or J shall appear imkiiul ; 

Tliero's something I love, fair maiden, 

Far down in thy guihdess mind* 

Like the night-flower gently breathing, 

It sighs to the moon’s pale ray, 

But modestly hiding its SAveetness 
From the glare of the ruder day. 

Thou hast given me token, dearest, 

Of w'orth that all may not see ; 

It unfolds, in thy lowly bearing, 

And is call’d humility, 

REVIEWS. 

Wo Ciiiinot do otherwise than offer a welcome to a new dramsl 
entitled Jouhanc Joffini,^^ the author of which is Babu Gopal 
Chundra Mookerjee. We hayc perused it Avith interest and 
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nfctcntion. It clearly brings out <ho di^unicn amongst the 
native princes, which paved the way of Mahomed Ghory to 
Hiudustaii, and made his conquest of tlic country easy and 
complete. The author seems to possess some insight inlo the 
human heart, llis description of ilio siiee(‘ssive feelings in Ihe 
princely heart of Prithirnj, while a pii.soiKU’ in Ihe hands of liis 
conqueror, is not feeble. When ]>ntriotism burns in liis breast, 
his soul feels like a flaming coal — Vesuvius sereins to glow in 
his brain, — lava-strcanis are running through all his veins. 
When Mahomed Ghory comes to see him, h<‘ is unable to r(*s- 
train his fury and indignation. lie becomes hew ild(;r('(b- 
stunned — sliqx'fied. Blood begins to circulate lik<^ thrilling 
electricity in his veins. After pouring forth the most bittiT 
invectives against his foe, he asks for a sword. On a sword 
being given to him, he engages in a duel with Mahoiiuxl, hut is 
fatally wounded, A dizziness comes ov(‘r him ; he lalls on th(< 
ground and expires after repeating over and over the words 
Joubane Jogini.’’ 

It seems also the author possessess consideraldo jK»wers of 
w^riting Bengali in high and excellent style. But a fewer simi- 
les and metaphors in such a dramatic work, would have eiihaiuKjd 
the reputation ol‘ the author as a dramatist. 


Wc acknowledge wdth thanks a copy of Fromode Cdmm^ 
which is written by Babu Gouri Chundra Burma. It spins out a 
very beautiful story in metrical verse of various kinds. Wo 
can say with confidence that the author possesses the gift of 
poesy, in as much as his ear has realised the natural rythm 
of the Bengali language. He is sometimes bold and easy, some- 
times sweet and sonorous : and, now .and then, he discovers to 
the reader beautiful touches of original fancy. 
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PoTniciAKS rather than poets are laboriojir (o dissipate 
the t loiul that shr< nds the memory of Lamartine. In this n/fe 
of la*^u>real relnh Illations, the step is very laudable, and no 
]»e’‘>on uas better calculated for that delicate duty than his old 
frli juL Eiiu»-l I ( aon\o, uho has delivered one of Ins iiuonipara- 
1 le /^s ,it the Porte Paint SLutiii llieaire, to innii^rurate 
a nalj > ui uibN(iij>tJon to rn-o a monument to Lantai tine. It 
is no easy task to u’.dcrtnko the delenco of Lamartine who 
was once ‘o popular but alnio'^t forgotten dunug biB old 
Yj'^Aw could injn-iuo ictu c hun an obolus as a pool, and 
it is as sith the ^-ubhciipticn is dcstinod to do honor. The 
aiuhot of Meditation iiie Haimohia^j tlio^ RpcuetllemmB^ and 
Jocelyn^ inornn a statne. Hia first poetital productions were 
bis bctt, wli< ro iinjiration is mixed ulth that fieshncas uhich 
8jiin;:s Irmu youth, and tl at bt.cngtli wlich is the offsprinjf 
of maturity. The Jicnm of Lainaitino urJ ‘ipjidy was nut 
to be a poet but a Matcsinnn ; to be a Napoleon wjtiuittt 
a Buoid.’^ This prcoc< upation Can be traced in bis eatUest 
letters. He was a Mstunury, bnt he bad a presentiment of 
the 1848 Revolution, and of the lolc therein reserved ior him 
lo play. Alter bis brilliant debut and stormy hie, bis death 
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was sadness itself ; his health was nndermined fay a lafaorions 
old age, and his mind darkened by bitter sonrenirs. He 
desired that no discourse be pronounced over his tomb — a tomb 
next to bidden in a sinuosity of one of those valleys cele* 
farated iu his poetry. The eclipse made around his name is 
disappearing. Divested ot political associations, Friiuce begins 
Id remember the poet who charmed the beginning of this 
^ntnry, and will still delight its decline. One has to search 
$0T the orator, historian, and statesman in Lamartine ; there 
was in him after all only a poet, yet the grandest of the ge 
and the greatest in his language. But ambition, ennui, 
pride, and the thirst of power, become so many caprices of 
his genius. Daring three months, by the influence of his 
aloi^ueDCe he governed as he pleased, a people, a prey to the 
i^bsi violent passions, to the blind excitations of parties, and 
;the terrible counsels of hunger. The Oiiondins^ respecting 
^ihicli there is such difference of opinion, M. Legouve des- 
.i^iboa to be simply the work of a poet who sees the grand 
days nf the Revolution through his imagination. The Gfrondins 
V not an apology for the Reign of Terror, but a vindication 
of the Republic, presented under a poetic form, purified in 
being detached from the atrocities of which it has been the 
yiotim, and that many labor to make it the accomplice. On 
%e ot^r hand the book has been described “ as gilding the 


and poetising the executioner.” Ati a man, Lamar- 
tine was all contrast and harmony ; with aristocratic elegance 
Wa^ associated princely negligences” j his eloquence in the 
^ibtine was full of words struck as some medals, and his ideas' 
J^ere translated inlo sparkling pictures. His enormous defa^ 
^Ind tho humiliations ho bad consequently to undergo baw 
on his reputation. Strange, these debts cannot be ex- 
j^itned altogether by his extravagance ; he had no wants ; hf 
tolxir M as Arab ; be poiBesited no Inzurions tasteifj 
iwiA a ^edkneaa oidy for carriage horses and vas deVoid;^^ 
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vice. There was profasiom in his charities, the proceeds of 
loans, but as M. de Saint* Marc Girardin observes of Lamar^ 
debts, " I know a great manj^ persons whe have made as 
much, but who have not made the Meditatiom,^* 

One of tho most prominent facts connootcd with the resor^ 
rectiou of Italy, is the revival of her lueiatiire, and the straggly 
between the French and German Schools for supremacy in the 
Peninsula. Now there was a tiine whoa Italy lived almost uniquely 
on the literature of Prance ; when she dovouied in secret 
romances of Sue and Dnman, and interpreted in her theatreS{| 
only the pieces of Scribe. Her new poets imitated Lamartine^' 
her patriots translated Beraiigcr in petty seditious strophes, and 
Paul de Kock was to be found on every night table, and it was 
through the transparent prose of M Cousin that serious Italian 
readers became acquainted with the ])hilo9ophy of Hegel. M* 
Mirc Motinier admits, that the occupation of Home led to tho 
Itnlians transferring their sympathy fiom Franco to Geimaoy^ 
While the Clias^epots were w'oving maivcls at Montana, and the 
Corps Lf'giJatit was indulging in * Nevors,” Italian youths were 
talking about j^hcnomenalogy .md quoting Schopenhauer ; ex<» 
plaining to thoir muse, at the a^c when thc\ i aly qii t lier, how 
being and uoii-Weing are evaitly the same th.iig, .»nd the poini 
where the objective and the siibjeclivo abborb each other and 
become identical. Italian sympathies are uiore»instiuctively French 
than German, and commence to return to their Latin sister*’’ 
Italy like France is only moderately occupied with religioiie 
qnestlons, and the absence of connections is said to encourage 
toleration. Both nations will never be protestaut, because thosft 
who believe dispense with reason, and those who reason waive 
faith. Italian and French society have much in common ; neitbov 
wouLl place a minlaire above a roan not m uniform, nor a baron 
above a man of wit ; the greater part of French dramas and 
romanoes might, after a few changes, be adapted to Italian tastes* 
Xhe firat of Italy’s eontamporafy writers, Manzoni, avows hia 
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I^redfleetion for France in nnmistakable terms, as also the popular 
writer, Edinondo de Amicis. There is a marked "tendency at 
present m Italy for poetry and the foundation oi Reviews ; the 
^ latter count the ablest men in the nation amon;; their contiibiitors. 
After the Ten Tlioiisand of Xenophon, no lia\o the I miUe of 
garibaldi, which ecery Italian nuke*-, it a point to read, never to 
ttndoize. Qaiibaldi loves libertj, but lt.ily is Ins dormnauv 
passion. 

It is to M. Rasch, a Pn ‘«inii c f ibe Htiii lion o class, 
that We are incebted for reliable* infiinintion on ilit* pic’sent 
condition of Montenegro — a piiiiuipaliiv or rather auiublii ai*i- 
tioed to pliy an iinpirtant lolc in the cmlizntouci tl.cL'st. 
So little is Montenegro legaid* cl, thnl the “ Ai i i ,il ot Dip- 
, lomacy” which ieor'sti*is the -nost |Htfv,‘'t'ite in ti inimv, i,n cs 
tha esistesfe of Pnoce Nu<l*is Llibt\ lu hi*- -a.i-o js s^s 
severe in his jnd^rmeutB ow Monttw^io at> Lt i Us 

Canditioiii for bo draws hi\ inioi.Ti u'on ^lom cxplodwl .luU oiilip'^s 
For the majority of reader^, Montenegro I't vj nuiij iXious with 
' brljjauds'igo, baiiguinaiy (onjl>«ts, and a woaki fr i In ng off 
Turk's no^esi and decorating piU lu ulihcrs wi h 'J i i rad 
just as tiaitors were onoe similarly honeud in Jiuiju Lui, 
Oorainunuallons are being rapidly upciidl up b tween Cittinn, 
'the capital of Montenegro, and the world ; le.ids aic ujiKuing 
bridle and foot paths. The ab'^ence of ro*-!! mo, oi it'*(\‘umo 
refinement, are with publicists the proof- ui mfeist r cnili/itioT s 
and the Montenegrins fare bettor when judged b} nicii bticois 
and their houses* Thiity yeais ago hie was peihaps icMidai 
-nad patriarchal at once 9 the council of the nation was (oinpobod 
chiefs armed to the teeth, who met m a ihainlei wbcic a 

;t 

ftone was the only seat* All jiow changed ; the p.Uiu o and 
tenate are act oi ding to modern ideas of comfoit and h'xuiy j the 
eregraphisan institution, and the country is a tnember of the 
postal union* Primary schools are rapidly springing up, and the 
schools afford a first and a high class troining for 
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IcmcherB. M. Rasch avows some of the village schools might 
serve ns models for similar establish moiits in Prussia and Austria* 
Physical and military exercises keep pace with tho acquisition 
of mental knowledge, and hatred of tho Turk is almost an elo* 
ment in the national religion. The aimy is trained according to 
mo(l<M-n piinciplos, and ith armament omhraee'n the latest imp rove^ 
njents. Tho ceiitial prison contains only 67 (ritniinil*^, not one of 
whom is undergoing a punishment for robbery ; tlieit is viewed 
as the most Kliainefiil of crimeb, and is lopie^-sed by tho most 
degr.id u^ of senteIlco‘^, tiie bnstinadof The tmu liorations arc the 
n.itard iwuiMoqucmc ot tl.e reigning Piimo Nicolas liaviug been 
cduc.iJod in rar’N snul at Fiies^te, 

Jl. Gu-ta^o Ilpbluid ui The History of coiiiomporary 
Lit‘'iatui' n Sjia.n,’ supplies a want. Pon of a Sp«inisli It, dy 
and oduc*it(*il i.'i Pari'^, h« returned to Madriil and Sei illc after 
the conipleliunof 1ms very brilliant studiis. He (an tlins not Inippily 
only appreciate the literature of Spain, hut* in addition, knows 
the language and genius of its j'cople while l)(*ing familiar w*ftb 
theli hai its, .jiid «»ympallietic with nationiil c\(jifs. Every writer 
that Spain lias prodincd siiieo a cenluiy is yppreeiateJ wu'th 
j ’ ’gincjii — n /velists, dramati^sts, poets, liistoiians, econoniistSy 
j»hil »-?onlier*', aul juu’-nalists ; aecoiupinied with i^xact and 
elegant citations from their worko, di^plaving the majesty of 
Spnniah j/rose, Uiid the delicacy of its poetry The author repu- 
diaUis tho method of iin estimating an author’s private life, the 
better to fathom his genius ; ho a'lriis to<lisco\(r what tlie writer 
feels, w ish(' Si, and abo\e all to whnt political parry lic belong#^ 
In a short introduction M. Hubbard ^liows that ani^^h literntnro' 
isfit^tn debtor to Latin source**, and was then nourished by 
national traditions and de^ el opcil by contact with the East, th© 
Arabs and the Jews. Yot the heroic and sninpluous Spain which 
dominated Euiope was, from tho sixteenth century, devonroj 
by incnrahle poverty. Below a court which swallowed uj» (ho 
^inea of Mexico and Perils was a iauiished nation a woild of 





, lldranturers and beggars, fithly, covered wiUi vermin, livio os 
obarity, tbe gaming table, and robberies. Hence the contrast 
00 i>owcrfiiny depicted b> Mnrillo — a Virgin, a real queen of the 
world, with a head in heaven crowned with angelh, while near 
her, seated on the steps of a cathedial, is a poor infant in 
«|ualid misery, and devoured by vermin. In 1808 Spam suffered 
Xniich, but it was in d sense one of her most glorious dates* 
iBurope had her eyes then on Cadiz, where orators and poets 
Were refuged : Southey and Lord Holland then translated the 
Cid and Solilegel pronounce Calderon to ')e tlie Bible of romanti- 
idsm. Since 1808 espeeially, the struggle in Spanish literature is 
Ibetwreon the ancient and the modern spiri% between traditions 
<)atholio and monir«hil, and tendcncic-t liberal and pliilo^ophic, 

various political revolutions, b'^ sending all statesmen and 
«u litteraipurs turn by turn into exile, Iiave serv-od to introduce 
linto the eountrv on their rctnin, the ideas of »nodnn morioss 
§Q familiar to England and Franco, the republican theories of 
America and Switzerland, and oven tho philosophy or (i naany, 
l^erdinaiid VII., like Napoloan III., killed true literiitiire, but 
with tho advent of libeity under Isabella it revived, and since her 
expulsion, its advance has be'^u raind *inJ nrofo ind. The m» o pro- 
duced since 1868 are espetially studied, and towel mg piondly 
(s Oastelar the poet, historian, above all, the orator — the Lamar- 
tine of Spain. M Hubbard demonstrates in a remarkable 
manner, how groat is tlie difference w’hen genius obeis its 
untrammelled inspirations, and what it costs when sacrificed 
t9 the caprices of f.isliioii, the impulses of nmbitim, and the 
obsequiousness of oouits. 

France presents a vast opening with tho prospects of suo 
9oSs, influonce, glory and fortune, to a great novob'st, to a 
fomanotVr who would supply a num wqus pui>Ue surfeited and weary 
with mediocre works, with sterlbig talent. The plaoo is Vacant 
ajSsLce A long time, either through deaths or abdicationSk Xbe 
, .sormon, m bappowd to Homer hiiiMd^ «r» 
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•Imnbering in their Riory »nd remake With lese of vigor the 
'noik-tto Nvlifli thty o«o their reputation. There arc noiuo^' 
ceshoi. to Ah\.uuh'r Duinii', Brtlz.tc, .'i (ieor»o daiid, not 
;hai authors are wanting, hut the lioM of diteoverj’ aeama » 
i;e e^haubted : tlio lust rant b.t\e bent yb-ancrt iifior the b.irvewt. 
Btran>*e, the nioie the soil is rxl.anst.d, the j-i eater is the 
number of laborers who appear. Yet tllo^o luboiersaio uoitbeT 
deficient in talent nor ability ; they imiiiite, ibej eopj, they 
invent i bitt they neve# observe. Tbo subjects for roiuancOO 
are not exhausted, for the lyps of binnauity aie nnmberlos(t 
and the luiiiiite vaiu't.v of nioialnnd poblieal revolutions incests** 
antly appearm evideino. But it i'.ntiuisite to ob*tive nature, and 
seize, ant fix her tr^iisfoitnaUoni. M. IlcelorMalat ia.i novelist of 
a class u.cmino; to lx. itad. Heinvi-- dejaits from reality, 
observes p..l.entl>, and doseiibts fuitbtully ; bisst.vle is sober, 
exact. His writings are (haruiiug treatises on soi ini philoacphy 
and tbu.s in his L. Auberpe du Monde, be j.aiftts Paiisian uanuora 
at the moment of tbo 1867 E.\liil)ition, the most curious epoed) 
in the conttnipoiai> bistoiy of France, being the culminating 
point ill the deceptive pio'peritj of the be cord ERipire. The 
hero is one Colonel Cbamberlain, an Aiuenean, twenty timea 
millionaire, as are all Americans in romances. He alight# 
at the Grand Hotel — that Auberge du Maude, is confused, dazzled 
disgusted, 4t the society he tbcie cntemiters ; intrigiiem 
women without maunerj, debauches, and dupes. He finds tcfitge, 
and morality in Uie home oi an honest work man, admires his haran* 


' gues on the rights of man, and finishes by mairying hht 
daughter. Now the commune bu caused many to change 
opinion respecting the aueterties of tlie working cUsaeei 
A writer of fine and debciate talent who signs 'Xh. Bentst^ 
has published three excellent atories ; where imagination 'is fredi 
and sentiment real : Smu le maaque, the best, is a study of eveiy 
day manners, sketched with a remarkable lightneae of tond 
; Is S simpla toochiog history of love, and the VuUt 
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4e J(Af an exquisite recittl of Bretagne mannerfli recalling 
George Sand, full of grace, color, elegance. T!ia most witty 
1101 cl that has appeared eince a long time, ir J?ei Gneua^ by 
Lconcc Dupont full of fine ol>»<oi \ at urn and executed with art, 
lu Mine A I Hand’s strange h>\e there is n nioinl, a devotion be- 
* fitting our ago. Perliaps it is rather a pavchologual stud\'' 
than a rom.inee, fur the action is aliiio&t nil ; but iioni the fitst 
lino to the last, the author causes to pass before our eyes, a 
series of j)i( quant juctures, of emotional^ scenes, of sparkling 
dialogues. From being a bad poblu lan, M. Dupont hi'« became 
an excellent and pioiiusing novelist M. Aljuune Dandet's 
name alone is hufliuMit to recomnimd his Con Vs tJu Lundi^ 
aliort of four or five pages at most, full of charm 

and moNCineut, of iiieidents cuimec^*! uitJi uici wiuer 

1870-71. The nuiliv^r I m oul}* a fevi lines to blot, Lis pei^ouai 
political views on that tragic event. 


SCIENCE. 

M. Rionol, an exponenc ed viteiinary surgeon, ralK altonion 
to a fact having au important beaiL.g upon the public bejiJ h. 
Ho estsibliahed b} numeious cxjieuim nt> tlcit cannot be questum- 
cd, that the blood ot bealtli) aniinab, killed or us}>h^> \jaU d, and 
taken in the deeply soatoJ veins of the svsttmi sixteen lining after 
death, acquires poi^^onous properties of an cx*ioiue ciieigv. Thus 
the blood of a healthy horso so kdk*J and **0 t.ikeu, (kvtioved 
in some hours, sheep and goats wliuh had been inoculated witli it 
to the extent of eight v'^ drops. Eq mil} btr.inge, tins lik>od so 
toxical^ present^ none of tho apparent characten-,tics uf puh^over 
Hon, either in odor or a«*pect. The irf5cro»co|iG fails to diofeac- 
italmalculcs, at all times easy to recognize by their dimensions and 
tibeir immobilit}^, and that are pioscnt in the blood of animals 
dead from carbande. The conjecturo may be raised, does the 
| 4 (|H>d tn the, deep seated veins come in contact with tlie intestinal 
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l^agas in the coune of sixteen hours/? In anj case the cause 
which renders the blood of a slain healthy animal poisonous is 
obscure. That ot which yesterday we were ignorant, we know today, 
viz, the blood of the surraco veins after death is inoffensive, that 
of the veins profoundly situated is moital, nlicii sheep and ^oats 
are inoculated with it ; also the blood of these animals so affected 
becomes only venomous after their death. What is true for sheep 
&C.J mny not be an error for other animals , or c\on for human 
beiiipfs. Surgeons and butchers i un not a littlo danger, and may 
not also cooks especiall}’^ during the season for game ; a few drops 
of blood from a hare or a pheasant falling on n slight puncture 
of tlio hand, might jjjodnco a grave accident. It is not iiiicom^ 
mon for persons to suffer from an abcess, after preparing game a 
little high. In ])re^enro of thib new \iru«5, prudeneo is necessary* 
The hospitals of Paris now administer quinine only in tUo 
new form — bromhydrate — and alwn% a ns an inj(*etion under the 
skin, instead of internally. The new salt sueeecds uherc sulphate 
of qumine has failed the injection takes place one hour before the 
access of fever, and the solution, if alcohol produces local irritation^ 
can be varied with citric acid and water. The discovery of the 
extraorchnary sudorific properties of the Brazilian plant, jaberandi, 
about twelve months ago, continues to bo confirmed. Half a 
quarter of an ounce of the leaves, steoperl in five ounces of boiling 
water, u ill produce in the course of tbii ty miimics, a profuse 
perspiration that will endure two hours, reprosonting a loss in 
&e weight of the body, from 10 to 18 ounces. Salivation in- 
creases at the same time as the perspiration^ being foi ty times 
greater than when the body is in a state of repose. The ordinary 
secretion of saliva is only half an ounce per hour. The rejected 
saliva is very rich in alkaline salts, the corbonates and chlorides 
especially ; the secretions of the eyes and nose are also aug- 
mented. The curative properties bf jaborandi are incontestable 
in the case of acute rheumatism and rheumatic gout ; bronchitis , 
end asthma have also been eensibly ameliorated by this medi- 
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ment. The aetivs priaaiple of the Wes has beeQ preparedi 
Jte nlkaloij beinp; called pUoeorpiiie. 

Dr. Tripior, 'whose writings on medical electricity are esteemed, 
examines tlio nflSiction of the dumb. He states in his paper 
l«ad before the Academy of Sciences, that he believed in children 
being deaf and dumb from their birth as a matter of course* 
On conversing with the Director of un asylum, ho was astonished 
to learn that not more than one-fifth of the afflicted wore so 
bom, the remaining four-fifths becoming so, and suddenly, 
between the ages of two and three years ; that the symptoms c an 
be;aoted with exactitude, and which correspond with the disord- 
•r—rickets— principally of those infants rcaJly born Idind. The 
inmates of the asylums for the deaf and dumb in Paris are 
i^l^ed to their duties by sound of drum, which they “hear” 
hr means of their stomach — the vibrating air making itself felt 
jl&ere. The same cause may explain, why in many schools 
't]te pnpils are awakened by the practise of stamping on the floor 
«£ the dormitory. Tagliacozzi, a celebrated surgeon of the 
sixteenth century, is considered as the discoverer of the process 
of grafting a nose. When the executioner cut off the nose of 
A condemned^ and so satisfied justice, a surgeon picked up the 
organ, readjusted it on the patienL who subsequently appeared 
■)arith only a slight scar, .The University of Bologna, where 
flagliacozxi taught, erected after his death in 1553, in the 
tniphltbeatre of anatomy, a statue representing him with a 
tw in his liand,, Qarongeot was not the less considered as aa 


impostor, hut unjustly so, for having in 1731, grafted the 
«vsred portion of a nose that had been bitten off in a fight or 
^^sxppeared in a duel. Dr. Qillebertd Herconrt has just sncceeded 
^ grafting tho severed part of a drankord’s nose, sixteen hours 


Ipsr the accident. A few years ago he was equally snocess^ 
the nose was loppod off m a duel. 

& - french bread U famous for its excellence, as pleasing 

a* it is grateful totho palate; yet U. Saceof Henohato^’k 
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distinj^nished chemist^ is of opinion, it is inferio/to tliaimsdo 
in the United States. In Europe the baking of bread is generally 
a very simple process. The dough would be too heavy foi 
digestion if leaven were not added to induce fermentatiotl* 
The fermentation transforms a poition of the stnroh of tfaa 
W'heat, that is, of the flour into alcohol and carbotit* 
acid. When put into tho oven, the fermentation of the 
dough is arrested, and the heat causes the bubbles of the 
carbonic acid to dilate ; this gas distends in consequence 
of the dough producing all those little cavities which imparl 
lightness to tho bread. The elasticity of the bread is due to the 
gluten in the flour, and the more it contains of gluten, tjbe 
more tho broad will be digestive and nutritive. In France, the 
leaven employed is either darn or a portion of the old fermented 
doCgh, tho latter most generally. It is essential to watch 
that the fermentation be not excessive, as in such cases the 
alcohol iroiild be changed into vinegar and tho bread spoiled 
fhe action of dough leaven is slow, uncertain and capriciofts^ 
the American leaven, is prepaied from bops, and the ferment 
tation is instantaneous. A handful of fresh hops is put into a 
quart of water, boiled, and strained through linen. In large 
bakeries, this solution is mixed with eleven pounds of flour 
and the Utter wetted with lukewarm water to obtain the neces** 
sary consistency. In the case of households, the solution of 
hops is worked up with maize flour and potato fecula; when 
a thick paste is formed, it is slowly dried, then broken into^ 
small morsels placed in a paper bag, and suspended from the 
ceiling of a dry room. One bandful of this mixture is added 
to five of flour, the dough to be thickened according to tasiei 
' the thinner the paste, tho lighter tho bread. The method appeei^;^ 
ifiosi reasonable, simple, and as reliable as it is expeditious. U* 
Sace states that there, exists in tho cones of the hop, on alco* 
Jiolio ftnnent more energetic than what is to be found in bafA i 
V HiU fotment is -soluble in water, and possessei the pecnliarity 
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of misting the action of boiling water. In the prooeis of 
brewing, according to the same chemist, the hops do not aot 
as an antiferment through thoir tannin and essential oil. bu^ 
by rapidly transforming the sugar into alcohol and precipitating 
the ferment arising from the alteration of the gluten. 

Since several years, the pioblems connected with the con- 
ditions of life at high altitudes have occupied much attention* 
Two physiologists, Messrs. Mai cel and Loret, have studied the 
effects of mountain climbing on the temperature of the human 
body, at heights var;^ing from 5 to 14 thou'-and feet. They 
found that the tempcratiiro of the body was diminished by nearly 
two degrees. This was explained by increased respiration 
necessitating a greater consumption of caloric, and the muscular 
exertion being augmented ; so was also the production of caloric, 
the latter representing the transformation of force. Professor 
Forel of Lausanne takes a different view. Now the liumto 
body^has a marvelous functional activity. Is it neeessary to 
'^produce heatf Itpioduces it. Fever patients plunged in cold 
baths, as "Lielicrmeister has shonn, dcvolope greater heat; 
without movement, without muscular cent) action, the body it 
may be said, defends itself. Haiclenhatn has demonstrated 
-* that by simple contraction, ibo muselo can normally produce 
more heat than if subjected to manual exercise. When not 
too fatigued, a muscle warms itself by simple contraction ; henco 
why the body is able to resist, for a certain time, a cold bath ; 
a shiner will indicato the moment when the body ceases to 
produce sufficient caloric to moot the loss of same. M. Forel 
compares a man daring a mountain ascent to a machine lack- 
^ingaufficiont fuel : jilaciug the bulb of the thermometer under 
the tongue and closing tho mouth, an operation requiiiugten 
/iminutes at least, lie docs not consider an exact measurement 
even the reading of a thermometor when strapped against 
' the upper pait of the foreaim — it is too far from the central 
^^temperature of the body, and the more the surface of the body 
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exposed^ the mere^ the blood recedes into the depths of th# 
system. M. Ford has found from niiinorous experiments, th:M» 
the temperature of the body increases a\ itli the ascending of a 
mountain, the more ra]>idly if that ascent ho abrupt, A more or less 
long fast does not affect the result. luanord, animal heat ii 
developed during the ascent as well as the descent of a mountain | 
also^tlie animal body docs not resemble a machine, where heat is 
synonymous with force, and the bodj draws not only on the food 
taken but also on itself, huh e^J)1alns nh} <\cicisc diniiniebes 
the fatty matters of the sj <.tcin and consequently the weight of 
the individual. 

M. Camille Flammarion does not admire the calendar, and 
astronomically speaking, the Christian crain\ente(l 532 years 
after the birth of Jesus Christ, (ho Jewish era whit h reckons 
from the creation of tho world, tho N.ibonassar, (o s.i}' nothing of 
numerous others— Cliineso, Japanese, Afncan, are not abholutdy 
exact, and none will bo durable tlin ughont the history of the 
future ages of our planet. The least intorieef was the Eopub- " 
liean Calendar, because the first day of each %ear the first of 
Vendemiaire^ wis the day of tho autumnal ccpiinov, and founded 
on proiibO kiiowlcdgo of the eaiih'h ino\ciiunt innnd the sun» 
But it had tho inteinational iiioon\enienco of fi\ing tho first 
Meiidian at Taris, wliich no ioicigii nation hked. Tho difficulty 
of making a regular calendar is owing to tho earth’s annual 
rotation being aecoinphshed in 3(53 d\>s^ &i.\ houi«-, IcbS 11 ininiitos 
and 12 i seconds. It is this fi action that is tho cansc^ot ail 
the embarrassment ; liad it been tho e\en six hoiu", thfre 
would ha\o been no necessity in 1582, lor calling tho daj Jolluwing 
the fouith of October, the filteentli, iD«.tcad of the filth, nor 
for the English people 170 jeais later, to demand of Lord 
Chesterfield, give as back oiir throe mouths I” ns his bill fixed 
the commeneinueiit of the year, at tho first of Januaiy instead 
of the 25tli March. Despite the tecurriug Leap jears, there will . 
atill be an accumulated error of 2 days and 10 hours in 10>0U) 
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JFHXB, which we can leave to our descendants to correct if they 
ftel its ioconvenionca. Before 100 centuries, however, it is not 
intpossiblo that the earth will be a little nearer to tire sun, and 
Jts revolutions being more rapid, the year will bo shorter. Had 
the Republican Calendar even been maintained, a diffLCuIty would 
arise in the year 144 of its era, on the equinox arriving at 
midnight by the meridian of Paris ; it would be perplexing to 
decide about now jrear^s day. Under tlio Capetian Kings it was 
usual to commence the ^'car at Easter, but it happened that in 
some years, 1347 for example, there were two Aprils. According 
to pure astronomy, noither the year nor the day commences 
anywhere on our globe. Were the earth composed of a single 
» continent, inliabite 1 by a uniform people, speaking the same lan- 
guage, one would bo very embarrassed to fix the longitude where 
one^day commences and another cuds. The transition would be 
% everywhere and nowhere. In travelling eastwards round the 
world, we gain a day, and lose one in the opposite direction. If 
^'‘'IhcT/alendir of our little planet be comj»licated, that of others is 

, not loss so. In the world of Jupiter, the year consists of 10,455 
' days, and four species of months ; in Saturn, of 25,069 days and 
eight kinds of months. In Venns, the seasons are frightfully 
! incongmons, and in the case of Mercury, thoyj succeed with such 
^ |rapidity, that one falls at each instant from the Dog days into 
' the depths of winter. 

M. Hebert, professor of geology, draws attention to his inves* 
ligations on the chalk strata between Fecamp and Paris, which 
from its uniform thickness, pre-siipposes an extension under the 
, atraits of Dover. Now these strata not being impervious, the 
!,|luooe$s of the submarine tunnel may he compromised by infiltra^ 
l^^lions. What Engineers Ire states, 'onght^to most consider is, noi 
Jhe discovery of a rock bed impervious to water, but means to 
ifeinbat leakage from the sea. 

^ ^ cpfassor Jober^ of the college of Dijon, now in*Braeil/drawi 
Igjsntiaii to the travelling orabs of that country, >rhich hava i 
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terrestrial rather than an acqnatio existence, Ibej are proridej 
with gills^ which they make the duty for lungs ; their respiratery 
chamber contains water in place of air, and they renew the latter 
by veritable movements of inspiration and expiration. They have 
also a special apparatus which permits the blood to return to the 
heart without passing by the gills. 

M. Claude Bernard pursues his important investigations on 
the formation of sugar in the blood. In 1855 he demonstrated^ 
that the liver after being extracted from the li\ ing animal, and 
epeatedly washed, continued to produce sugar for ak^^eitain 
time. He states a similar phenomenon takes place after fruits^ 
have been gathered. It was fimctly maintained that the body 
could only form sugar after death, and diabetes was regarded ak 
the commencement of death. Those who supported this view 
failed^ to show that the blood did not contain sugar. Claude 
Bernard affirms, that except {in the embryonic stage, all blood 
contains sugar, and^nearly all tissue has the property of forming it 


REFLECTIONS ON WATER. 

Not much in childhood, itjs true, 

Clear element, I courted you, 

For purpose of ftbhition. 

I held not (touching hands and face,) 

" Thaf dirt is matter out of place”* 

A question worth solution. 

Yet, though I did not care to dip, 

I loved you 1 For I swam my ship 
Upon your bosom gaily. 

Yotf d frogs and tadpoles too : I felt 
That ^®y meant for boys to pelt*— 

And youM the tribe call’d scaly. 
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How oil> intent on roach and dacOj 
Besido yoti have I ta’en by plaoe^ 

Your finny public vexing 

With lines : — not such as now I spin ; 

2 hey ended in a crooked pin, 

And not a rhyme perplexing* 

How often did I peer and gaze, 

And search your depths for water-fays, 

In lipple and in dimple : 

Till fancy painted what I wished. 

And I beheld thorn, ns 1 fished 

With gentle, being simple. 

How oft with fiicnds and pla} mates too, 

I’ve uatchod the tiny, impish crow 

•Among the flag loots glide in I 
Wo saw them, those aquatic elves, 

As plainly as wo saw ourselves 

lioversed Uio glassy tide in. 

Alas 1 now I am older grown. 

My childhood’s quick belief has flown, 

Worn out in worldly scrimmage J 
Eeflection^s altered for the worse. 

And hints nt many a sad reverse. 

More strange than watery image. 

Sunshine has given place to shade. 

My pleasant prospects quickly fade— 

^ Each day they Ve getting duller. 

Life’s landscape darkens. E’en my viewa 
Qn water lose their early hues — ^ 

Though doue in water-colour. 
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It IS a thing oft wets ni;v check — 

A thing that makes my spirits weak — 

A thing that damps my aidour — 

A thing for which I have to pay 
On eveiy oilier quartoi day, 

(Tlicrc \ nothing to console in 

The thought that if \ouVe in arrear t 

ThejTl cut it off) a thing, oh, dear I — 

A thing to make a hole in I 


BENGAL LAND SETTLEMENT PROBLEM. 

Tmc Editou 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

De-vk Sir, 

. I have just rccei\e<t >our M.iga/ine for December List, tiud 
I y ould wish to say a few words with reference to your remarfcdf 
on the Bengal land pi^blem. 

1. You attribute the comparative CKeinpiion of Bengal frorat 
famines, to the influence of the permanent settlement. I would 
be disposed to trace the e^emption lathei to the loss liabilHy 
of Bengal to be visited by diouglii I do not sock to ky 
the sins of famines at the doois of the zainindars, but Idp 
think it Laid that the other provinces of India sliould bo called^ 
upon to pay the cost of Bengal funines as well as of Uieir own 
when one of the objects of the settlement was to avert famines 

provide food for the relief of famine- ^ 

2. I regret you do nofr reply direc^ to n^ figures aai 
facts. Is it equitable that Bengal should contribute bo much less 
to the revenue in proportion to area and population than tlie 
other provinces — not to speak of the advantage on the side of 

f Bengal in point of productiveness ? Take fdr instance the aroa^ 
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population anJ land revenue of the North-west and the Punjab^ 
l^nd compare them with those of Bengal. 

Bengal n. w. p» Punjab 

Aron 230,000 Sq : miles 80,000 P Sq : ms 101,000 Sq : ms 

64 millions 30 millions 9^ millions 

'llovcnue Rs. 3,65,00,000 Bs. 3,68,00,000 Rs. 1,76,00,000 

Is this an equitable distribution ? 1 need hardly allude to 
ihe weakness which the above state of things imports into the 
montry^s system of finance. That alone would render necessary 
II, revision of the term*} of the Bengal land settlement were there 
no other reason for a reconsideration of them. 

I have only one word more to say. You assume that I 
estimate the compensation to be paid to the zamindars at 265 
inillion««. This is a mistake. I do not propose that Government 
^liould dispossess the zamindars, and take over their estates 
bodily, but only that Qovernmet should acquire a greater share of 
the rent and participate in any increase in the same way aq in 
the other provinces. To acquire this share not more than a sum 
equal tax fourth of the whole value of the land might be needed— 
that is a fourth of 265 millions. The amount of compensation 
iio be paid would of necessity depend on the extent of interest to 
bo acquired. 

I shall be glad if you will correct the impression produced 
by the remarks in your December Magazine, by giving this letter 
a place in your next number. 

1 am yours faithfully 

J. HECTOR, 



EVILS OF KOOLINISM. 

a Kaolin 

Evcuso me, dear reader, iiho space allowed to me in tbd 
Magazine is not ample ; so exclaims the dever writer of an article 
measuring full tea pages of the Bengal Magazine, when hi$ 
philosophical intelligence fails him just at the se\euth line of 
the 267th page of tlie fir^t number of 1876. The gentlematt 
stjles himself a Koolin Brahman, and no doubt veiy aocuratej;]^ 
states that the third caubc that has helped to do much mischief 
in this department (the Koolin Brahman ?) is the utter ignoranCNli^ 
of the recent Koolins to the tenets of the Dharma shastras.*^ 
A Koolin Brahman ought to eon'^ider hini'^elf fortunate in not 
having a knowledge of the shastras, and being therefore abl4i 
to express in mleccha language such an idea at least that he 
cannot write out all his thoughts on the degradation of the latcfr 
Koolins because the periodic«il is not a bulky one. O ^ fempom ! 
O^mores ! Evils of Koolinism” by " A Koolin Brahman !’^ Cer** 
tainly the want of a knowledge of the shastras has produced much 
mischief to the Koolin class, if it were onl^ foi the display of 
western ci%ilization of which ^^A Koolin Brahman” has possessed 
himself. 

But the bold defiance which the writer hurls at his class, and 
the audacious manner in which he attempts to deprecate oeriaixii 
fancied evils in Bengali society, lead us in a serious mood 
suppose that there must b<' in the article in question facts 
arguments, which would bear out the imputations that have been 
made. And i;herefore we shall examine the paper. The subjeofe 
is ^^Evils of Koolinism,*^ and one would expect t^t they muat 
have been set forth, and their remedy proposed. OTt the writer 
proceeds thus : '^the absurdities, such as polygamy of males 
life^^long celibacy of females, and the like, were innovations 
It is clear from this that th^ ^absurdities” coinpluiiied of 
polygamy Md celibacy, and a number of others which the writer 
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^.©itlier doos not know or^is noi willing to enlarge upon. But 
discussions that have recently passed on this subject, eon- 
^ ducted as they wcro by men whose knowledge of the ahaafmfi, 
B^d the customs of the province is exceptional, lea\e& very littlo 
l^m for a doubt that the number of ^^absurdities’ ^ is larger. 
^0 other alternative thciefore dwindles into nothing. And when 
iShe shoi Icoiuing is unknown or not existing at all, people w ould 
consider him to l>e a maniac who wouhl attempt fo improve it. 

Now Koolin-maies prepare ! ^ ou only w ill haA e to undergo 
the pain of the assault. Your females, hauglih unmanning fe- 
males^ not submitting to the slighrest degradation of theii patei- 
iml line by unequal mairiage, for some ivason which yoiu bi other 
does not explain, ha^e seared away the inde be«^ieger. Did he 
I «6e them as gorgons, and percei\ing the thrill that precedes 
^ jpetrifoction, has fallen back ; or did he feel a bcusation as of burn-* 
ifjbg lit tlieir fiery sight, and has wifchdiawn — we cannot say. 

^ SPerhaps lie might bo afraid of offending his own family. Life- 
,tolXg celibacy, rare as such instances are, is, honestly speaking^ 
^jhroof of the coubciousness of a Koolin female of the exalted 
jKMBition of her father’s family in the Bengali community. Our 
^Dfiinion is tliat such females possess exemplary virtue, and that 
Hieir pride is the chief supporter of that virtue. If celibacy is 
BB "absurdity” it is much superior in its nature to w idow-hood. 
But to q^eak against both those systems is not to speak as a 
Koolin Brahman even at this advanced state of society ought. 

thank Vidyasiigor — mahasaya for his labours, but we cannot 
.BOttceal the fad t^uit his ( opinion, supported though 
>3 with the authority of a Govornor General’s 'Act^ finds litUo 
^fkvour ill Hindu sodety. If life-long widow-hood be a system 
[Overlndi^if notwithstanding the liberty which the legfe« 
has gnuiied to all Hindu females in respect of marriago 
i sBCocssion — liberty never before enjoyed by them, at leas^ 
1^ from after the regular fonnatiou of Hindii society ^whicli 
l^^haye been before ages piy^jMiber^ whooh no bdieving ax4g! 
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pious Hindu tliinks of wiiibout tlie greatest indignalion, a^?J 
without the most remorseful expressions of his holplossncss at'' 
this advancod period ^ of the KaJiyiiga — if notwithshinding tli|i 
progress which the Hindus are inaking iu ^vostern civilizatioujj 
under the protection of a paternal Governnieut, in Bengajjj^ 
the place wiiere among the Hindus signs of Mlei^chaism are 
most prominent, sciircely a man comes forward to give his w^. 
dowed daugliter in marriage, scarcely, a man is found wiffijlff 
to accept the hands of a woman, whose blood to Hindu 
has been polluted, and in every family, Brabman, Vaidva, Kaistif^^ 
or Soodra, in every home either of a rbdi or a poor jfaUr/amilim,' 
every w^idefw is doomed to live a solitary life, Avhat can bo 
against a Koolin Brahman woman who will not marry because^ 
there is no bride-groom w ho can, the superiority of his rank ‘ 
considered, bo a proper spouse for her. jJelibuoy is an exceptioiJfl': 
and a rare one too. There have betm very few female sovereigi^ 
like Elizabeth, and her glory malicious snspooions have failed tf ' 
etain. Such is the number, and as we believe that the Koolifl.; 
Brahman woman in a state of celibacy is, as that most powerful' 
lady was, liable to the same attacks, we believe also 
there is no reason why we should consider her existence 
social evil. We fail to see why our Koolin Brahman man 


siders ^lifo-long celibacy of females’’ siych An ‘‘absurdity,,’’ ^ ■ 
he has been under the necessity of bringing it within the 
of “evils of Koolinism.” 

Wo are guilty of a digrdksion. We meant to enquire 
the ntilsdeeds of Koolins, but levity to which we are so subjcot|^ 
took us to a different direction. Now wo have oome again to 
memorable 267th page of the Bengal' Magazine, and at that sel^ 
t^ce in 'which the writer condescends to give us a dfifinite idea^of 
Ma thoughts. “ Of the many evils” says he, which we may ps#" 
iiisigly obseiwe ham been most ' reinarkably signified by him 
words’ “‘and the like” inserted after “polygamy of 

of ,<ei«ai«”'-“of Uie nawy eySs wlach 
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UptH) of a^ob has in^raftcij on Koolinism, there is perhaps none so* 
proiuinent as poly^^aTny.” The cliargo against the Koolins, so far 
as we cjui understand the sul»j»*xt, is two-fold ; the first count 
‘refers to thoir females not marrying at all, and* the second to the 
.Uoehse they enjoy to marry a j)luriility of wdves. The former 
point has been oxaniined above, altliough briefly, ami the latter is 
one Ju respect of wdiich A Kooliii Brahman himself, not however 
being altogether silent as in the otJier case, gives us reasons for 
supposing that he means to say that polygamy is a custom among 
JCoolvUf and sitcli a one as is described in the following quotation* :: 

What custom wills that should we do 
In all things, though mountainous error 
Be too highly heaped for truth to overpour” 


Here we must confeis that wo cannot understand the writer, 
experience is indeed confined to places not very remote fronr 
Cfalcutta, but our information is that, Kooliris as a body are not 
of the offence. Koolins are in fact divided into several 
grades, and on 'different principles. The writer of Evils of 
KodinUnC^ although he prides himself upon being a Brahman, 
.eaiinot deny that certain classes of also are Koolins; 

3)^ he mean to include in his sweeping charge the Ghoses, Boses 
KiEld Mitras of Bengal. Perhaps it was a little carelessness on the 
part a Koolin Brahman that occasioned the mistake. But Koolia 
Brahmans again, if we take the writer to be referring to them^ 
divided into sat>afta«, savabahheeii^iardi'aB^ blwngaBj and other 
:&S8es. Surely the wTiter does not mean to say that polygamy 


Is a custom among all those classes ? Then again what is > cus* 
f Without pretending'^ to define what it is, we may for^ our 
'fidrpose simply notice that it has a binding influence. We gen-^ 
say such is the custom among ourselves and we must 



biy it” The Hindu lady will not appear in* pnblic, not 
Mise she has not beauty to display, but because if she do S0| 



yM lower hersel|r in 


the '^iniation of the people. 
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under the necessity of avoiding the public gaze. Custom is of the , 
nature of a rule ; and pol^^ganiy is a cusiom, we admit, not. among 
the Koolins, but among the Hindus all over IMia. A Hindu 
marries a second wife, if his first wdfe prove barren or productive 
of female issue only ; and why, becimso he believes that unless he 
produce a son he cannot hope to obtain a place in paradise.^ 
And in spite of Vidyasagar — mahasaya's ex])liuiatioii of texts 
pertinent to the point from Parasara and other authors, all thd 
Pundits of Bengal are of opinion, as will be seen from a number 
of pamphlets published by them in reply to Vidysagara — Maha* 
saya’s brochures on Vahu Vicahay that polygamy is not prohibited 
in the shastras, — and it is not obligatory except for the reasons 
above set fortk Any Hindu may marry any number of wives, 
but such is nqt the ordinance that he must. Nowhere in India ia 
any respectable community, do people believe tliat they should lose 
their honor if they were not to have 365 wives for all the days 
of the year. Except in so far as the shastras direct a man to ' 
take more wives than one, — and that point we opine never sug^ 
gested itself to A Koolin Brahman— polygamy is not a custom, 
and consequently any thing that has been said by him abooi# 
polygamy on the belief that it is a custom, is quite unwarrantable 
and absurd. If instances of polygamy occur among the Brhmaii 
bhanga Kaolins, polygamy must not be called a custom among 
Kaolins, If as some say Ifc was necesary for a sabhava Kaolin to 


^ There are other reasons for which the Slmstias enjoin polygamy, sS 
the following Stoka will shew 

Gajnavalcya Sanliita. 

“ If the wife be addicted to drinking have an incurable malady, be unchaste^ 
or barren, or if she squander away money, or talk in an unpleasant way 
' produce 'female issue only, or have a hatred for the husband, during Uie life^ 
$me of suck,^ wife another should be taken. ^ 



^ » U'j or koouuisk. <b¥ a koo£ik ^bahkak.) 

.n 

^Sw<*ty two wive9, one that mnat be the daughtei* of a Koolin of 
rank with himself, and another the daughter of a Srottya^ 
rule if it ever existed at all^ has happily long ceased to be in 
^li{M)ration. Perhaps w'o cannot deny that even in these days 
a class of persons, whom the Qhataka (heralds) on whom 
ijifiS'olves the solution of every problem regarding Koohnism, and 
pi^ae opinions on the snbjoot are acknowledged to be authentic 
binding, do not recognize ns Koolins— persons who have 
"‘Ibst their Kool, who have ceased to bo Koollns, hhanr/m we m^nn — ■ 
^»es of polygamy are observable ; but we do not peiooive tlio 
jQstioe of the charge, which embraces all Kooltni in an aifair in 
^’^(fitioh a laigo number of them, those in fact that are piopeily 
klitted to the name, are very little concerned. Although we can 
^(cimsidering the unimproved condition of the I'emoto parts oi 
pd^gal) boldly affirm the negative universally, yet we are nof 
possession of any reports al>ont any sabhaba Koohn who 
^ recently married more wives than one. However may the 
stand, it must be acknowledged that polygamy has the sntte> 
fkss of the shastras, and has been practised in India from times 
it^ of memory. Many of tiie present Maharajahs are per* 
whom tile poor hnshjfnd of many wives looks npon with 
S^ptaoence, and in whom he finds sufficient justification for the 
||k|l*a|Mitablo act which he is guilty of. In the case of the Koolin 
'Jlnshmafi polygamist, the necessity^or the commission of the 
is manifold, and he onght we believe to be rather pitied than 
In most oases he is placed under moral compulaionr, and in 
poverty propels him. We do not differ much from the 
er of the Bengal Magazine article as to the nature of* the 
, : hot we hope to be allewed to question the correctness iff 
Jmplied assumption that Koolinism is the canse of polygamy, 
ll^nm^ias, eien supposing Ipkit he means to speak of those 
hhmgaa only that ^ polygamists,^ umtives other than 
^%«|enrBtku of thus Kool ^tfiaenoe thethte mo^ tibe hands 
^ number of m^fiartaiuite 'girls, who on aooohttt of their ^ 
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mature age cannot^ when their guardian prepares to ‘cast them 
tied hand and foot into ilKmitablc misery, understand what a 
sorrowful incident that last act of afiection is. Here our opponent 
•will ask us to enquire the reason of the act of cruelty which the 
parents and guardians of girls do towards them. Wo hear him 
say ‘^cursed Koolinism is at the bottom of the scandal.” But 
lot us proceed. And as close to our eyes as any thing can be 
distinctly seen, we perceive two persons, one a Brahman rathei 
advanced in age, not meanly dressed, and in an imploring attitude 
touching the right knee of another, whose main the holy thread 
adorns, and who evidently is of manners not very polite. We 
see the one sheds tears, the other turns his face from him. 
Wo hear the one say “save me, my father,” the oilier replies ir 
thunder — we cannot catch him ; we think he said that it wa£ 
beyond his power to help him. Now lo ! a number of oihei 
persons come, and whispering to the young man persuade him 
to accompany the other direct to his house, where a number oi 
matrons proclaim a happy event by wooloo wooloo and the sound 
of the long-winded shell. It is evening ; and we believe our 
readers understand that a wedding takes place between the young 
man, and the daughter of the old suppliant. The young man 
marries for the second time, under implied conditions that he 
will not have to look after his wife and childi'cn, because they 
will be endowed with dewaitar or hrahmattar lands, at any rate 
with property which would have a sufficient yield of corn to 
secure to the increasing family the necessaries of liA'. In the 
case before us the youth was no doubt placed under moral com- 
pulsion, though vre admit that in most cases templaiion is a mono 
potent and easy w'orking principle. But the acceptance of the 
band of the second wife was not necessitated by Kooliaiam, The 
father of the girl on the other hand might be influenced by the 
desire for cheap disposal, and give greater attention to present 
advantages than to the happiness of his daughter, which bo 
sincerely believes would follow her destiny. And facts considered 
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it cloof^ not nronorally occur tliat ^irls arc given away to poly-- 
gamists because the lather does not find a proper bridegroom f(vr 
her, his own position in Koolinisin and that of the bridegroom 
being very unequal. Polygamy iind<T sneh circumstances is 
defensible on the same grounds as celibacy of females, and may 
bo said to be as excusable as allowable polygamy under special 
circumstances. 

It may strike one as very peculiar — the several disabilities that 
women in India are suljjtTi to. In attempting to give satisfaction 
on the point we fear we should have to deviate very lengthily 
from the present subject. Suffice it for our purposes to remark 
that unless the entire constitution of Hindu Society be remodelled 
there is no probability of rendering the pofeition of females as 
free as it is in European communities. It would doubtless bo 
dangerous if the legislature were to interfere in bringing about 
fhe end towards wlnchdhe present transition tends. In fact per- 
missive ordinances might for their present practical u?>clessness re- 
main unheeded, hut interdictory aefs or orders would prove 
positively injurious. And it is altogether unscientific to endea- 
vour to force upon societies, edicts which would operate to 
Iho subversion of the existing state of things. The condition of 
the Hindu female is the result of ages of Shastric discipline ; and 
although the regulation putting a stop to Suttee pradicos — too 
possible and inhuman to be reckoned among eliaiitrie observances — 
Las put a stop to a most dreadful evil, the law' permitting widow- 
marriage has not even so late produced any marked improvement. 
The daughter protects a Brahman’s kool^ and the balance in which 
the herald weighs all Koolins is read according to her place, w^hich 
must bo the same as that of her husband : so the position of the 
daughter's husband on one side of the fulcrum determines the 
position on the otlier of the whole male progeny of the father. 
Hence so much importance attaches to a daughter’s marriage ; — and 
if tlie principle be altered, facts will necessarily change. The legis- 
lature; hoM cver; w c appreheud is not the proper authority to in- 
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nugurato the reformation, and as we «!ay so, we leave out of tho 
question the desirability of the course. Perhaps wo may be desired 
to notice that tho English Government if memorialized on any Ksodal 
matter might its wonted liberality lend iis any assistance 

we might require ; but wo do not think ii will bo high treason to 
say that it would piX)vo sheer want of priultuict^ in us, if we, re- 
presenting thiit we are nimble to control oiirbclvos, were to ask 
the Government, w^bo po^^css very little information about oui: 
usages, and whose iiitore'^t it would l>o to give a JiHcront consti- 
tution to our present society — not to speak of tho total aboli- 
tion of all religious praetia^s that may not a])poar to bo based 
upon reason or tho precepis of the Scriptures, to regulate oin: 
sooioly according to the most approved ideas of tho roquiromenta 
of our sJiastras. Her Majesty is iiidood a mother to all of us, tho 
Government^ a paternal government, but withal there is a wido 
dirterence between her relation and that of Bullal — a Hindu King 
that was — to Bengalis. Bullal was the defender of Hinduism but 
our gracious Queen is not, she is, and must remain passive in thi.4 
respect. Tho rule that a Brahman’s Kool follows tlie daughter’* 
had the simction of Bullal ; in the absence of such a person, a body 
whose opinions may be revered may now proclaim that that rule 
w'ill cea»e to have operation ; they may proclaim that a Koolin- 
marryiug more w'ives than one shall lose his Kooh But if the for- 
mation of such a body be impossible, we submit that any memorial 
sent up to Government soliciting interference in social niaticr.s 
will necessarily not come from any representative body, and w ill 
be opposed by others from different quarters, if in those quarters 
there Iks a little of energy, and means just sufficient for the pur- 
pose. The Dharmasahha oi which Baja Kalikrishna Bahadoor w as 
the president, could not after so much effort to further the mo\e- 
uient for the suppression of polygamy, siieoeed in even sending up a 
petition to Government ; and with all bis talents and argumenta- 
tive powders the learned Vidyasagara could not convince the recog- 
nized pandits among the Hindus that polygamy \>as forbidden in 
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Kalivu^ii. Wh/it th^n docs lead the writer in the Bengal Magazine 
to hold out afesurances to Government that if it proceeds to sup- 
press polygamy — that description of it, which a certain section of 
the Bengali community believes, is not contemplated in the shastras 
as indispensibly necessary — there will arise no opposition ? Tlio 
writer is of course right if he means that no outbreak or revolt 
need bo apprehended, but the liberal English Government does 
not, wo liolievo, consider ihat only as opposition. We are little 
afraid of political and k\*^s of moral tyranny under the present 
regime. 

But why think of marshalling the strength of Government 
against the evil ? Why think of transplanting the Himalayas for 
a bridge across tho Hughly 9 The number of polygamists is 
small ; and smaller it becomes every day. For many reasons 
people in Bengal are abandoning the privilege of polygamy 
themselves. If a stimulus ought to be given to nature, let us 
not oetray our weaknesses by asking for help ; let us not vainly 
endeavour to set io work tho gigantic machinery of Government 
w'hose shook may possibly shake Hindu society to the bottom, 
or may bring dowm the whole fabric against our desire ; let 
us on the other hand simply shew by our own acts that wo talk 
sincerely, when we are not jesting; let us not charge — as en- 
lightened hahis ill particular do— high fees for offering to oblige 
the father of a daughter by marrying her ; let us prove that 
public opinion in Bengal on the point under consideration de- 
mands obedience, and that it goes against tho practice — and we 
have done what is necessary under .the circumstances, and have 
brought about the wished for result. Who would call us sane if 
we were to impute malice or ignorance to the High Court 
Judges for ruling that a widow who has polluted her husband’s 
bed shall not be deprived of tho enjoyment of his property ? 
Yet what Hindu does not feel his blood-boiling, when he sees 
a woman in the happy enjoyment of her husband’s property 
redining on the arms of her new lover on the couch on whidi 
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she did not permit her hushnnd to breathe his last f What Hindu 
does [not tliink that the ruling acts entirely against his con- 
science ? The High^Court proceeded upon logislalivo enactments — 
and now we vainly regret the passing thereof. After this, do you 
ask the legislature to set us to rights ^ Rather petition the 
council to repeal all laws which in any way affect our shcistraSf 
or our usages, than ask them to pass new acts to render con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

BIIARADWAJA. 


ON THE DEATH OF MADAME LOUIS BLANC. 

Victor Hugo, thy words proclaim 
The faithful poet’s ardent breast, 

And glow of love and friendship’s claim 
In peace and light for ever rest. 

Oh 1 could thy sweet angelic lyre 
Now charm for once the demons drear, 

The soul would not above aspire, 

And Madame Blanc would re-appear. 

The wise, the good, the brave, the fair 
Must die alike and turn to dust. 

The surly monster none will spare. 

His awful scythe will never rust. 

And pity e’er doth Death disdain. 

Relentless foe to human kind 

Else lifeless thus she wouldn’t have lain, 

Her like again we ne’er shall find. 
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Renown, and glory, beauty, all 
A moment blaze^ then*fade away ; 

And man from heights sublime must fall, 

And Death must come, though scorn he may. 

But she is dead — she is no more, 

Her gentle sprite is on the wing ; 

TJie dirge is sung — all, all is o’er, 

That beauteous frame a senseless thing. 

Eternal life, eternal light 

Her soul must have beyond the grave, 

And angels, robed in colours bright, 

With gold for her the ])ath shall pave. 

Now softly breathe ye sighing winds, 

The sister, mother, wife is dead. 

No earthly bond her soul now binds, 

It springs aloft, and ah ! is tied. 

The exile’s best and sweetest friend 
Ts snatched away in all her pride. 

No more a helping hand to lend 
The lady lingers by his side. 

His mighty heart now feels alone. 

He finds no rest in earthly strife. 

His long-loved spouse is dead — is gone — 

But “peace and light ; — herein is life” — 

Nabendralal Dey. 
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THE SriDER AND THE FLY 

OR 

BEWARE OF DODGES. 

Walk into my parlour” spider requests tlie fly, 

Tis the pleasant parlour whicli you cannot deny : — 

Solely once put in your head and peep at the door, 

It would exhibit curi’us scenes unseen before : — 

No fear, walk in, my promise take, nice pretty fly, 

Fancy flourish, never beyond the parlour spy : — 

^^Tho’ starvation reigns in my sing’lar domain, 

Mark, how’ I keep iny games long-live for my own gain ; 
<< Try no insight into my mechanical scheme, 

Or repent and sing your whole life a magic theme ; 

Mind, no struggle to get off, or you pant in vain. 

The flimsy net threads entwine you with dreadful pain. — 
First lull to sleep my do’ble guards, their own spells apply. 
Then try to pass the environs, deluded fly ; 

For, the shaggy lords now usurp my unique throne 
Lost in their maze, they sting, I die an idle drone. — 
Sorry not able to store you for my sole play, 

Breathless now roam about and your own art display. — 
‘^Tria junta in uno we begun our course free, 

Suaviter in modo but fortiter in re ; 

Suum cuique I cared not the least but my own. 

Lost totum proh puder I I bewail and I groan — 

“ How my bloatings pas$,w'here my parlour, where niy fame, 
Betray’d I fall a victim to a hateful name. — • 

This is the end for seeking self-motived gain, 

To abuse a trust and to use false hopes in vain. — 

Seek now your prospect far from my great parlour door. 
For such is its virtue, learn %vell, come near no more. — 
Let caution and care prevail in native mind, 

“ Advancing in worldly life oft to look behind ; — 
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Cull to iTiind Sher-wood’s glory as Uioir vivid lore^ 

For Robin-Lack Itmd now visit oiir Inu’.in shore : — 
0<»nturies past, so facts past for legends of yore, 

“ Yet now appear in timorous aspect once more ; 

“ Huntingdon transferred into Nottinghainsliire, 

An Earl’s pursuit now adopled by a Esquire. — 

Migldy England drove a Lord to pave honor's way ; 
Mild India forsook a Esquire with great dismay, — 
Knight Templars vigilant watch the Indian soil, 

No place, run fast in Sidon’s track for sylvan toil : 

But if time would incline to old pursuits a^ain ; 

Smith field fires revive to relieve, from earthly pain. 

JOINTY CUUNDER Se1N» 


MONEY AND LEARNING. 

Tlio subject upon which I desire to engage my reader’s 
attention for a few moments is old as the hills, and nothing new 
can be said regarding it, but all great truths, though long since 
handed to the universe with the Ruler’s stamp impressed, lose 
so much from the unintentional wear of currency that a con- 
tinual repassing through the mint becomes needful, after careful 
reweighing and testing. They are too carefully hidden away 
by the designing or unthinking, under heps of the vilest rub- 
bish, that the least endeavour to induce a search beneath the 
foul mass cannot be time misspent, however unsuccessful the 
result. Both money and learning are great curses to those un- 
acquainted with tlieir due employment, but though they may be, 
and too frequently are, blights to their original possessors, they 
must necessarily produce some final benefit to the world at larger 
unless absolutely destroyed. Learning, acquired by a silent book- 
w'orm who may die before it? publication is of course a dead loss 
and money, gone down in u ship say, is equally wasted but as 
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knowledge, though It may be grossly misapplied, must if puh 
lished, effect some good in time, if only that of a warning ; «< 
money, though it may be hopelessly squandered or usclesslj 
hoarded, must yet be in droulation amongsti or pass into thi 
hands of, those who may turn it to more benefidal account 
The mere acquirement of learning already know*n is identica 
with the preservation of money handed down and not put dii’ 
at interest ; but every iota of fresh thought, and every fartbin| 
secured by industry, may be looked upon as something gainoc 
for the world which can never be lo&t. It may be remarked 
that those who do good to the world in one way rarol^v do so ir 
the other, for writers of books, members of the proiessions, 
followws of any art or science simply eftect or affect the floM 
of coin already in existence, and their quota to the world^ 
progress lies in knowledge ; while those devoted to mono} -making 
pursuits simply pay their tax to the universe m hard cash, oi 
in other words, work performed fot its benefit. The gooc 
derivable from knowledge and money sometimes, however, becom$i 
almost of necessity, conjoined in the same workman, such boiil| 
most notice ably the ease in connection with the opening ^ 
of new countries or discovery of fresh resources in old 
Money-*making pursuits should be regarded only as meaaSh'i^ 
enabling the world to become ph} sicaUy, mentally, and morsi^ 
better than it is, whfle all learning should be viewed solely a4 ^ 
means of raising its physical, mental, and moral calibre, wlli|Sl 
the posribility of improvement may have been afforded. 

Members of professions who simply mar^h in their predeoM^ 
footsteps and have no disporiticn to acquire more knowledge 
than living necessitates, are in a similar position to men ii 
business who may be satisfied to jog on in their primary gros^ 
With no idea beyond immediate £. s. d. They would ke^ 
world on her legs but would not advance her one step. It 
how^er^ be observed that^ the struggle for existence genqra]|j! 
^oinpels most apathetic follower of any pursuit, leiUjned'ni 
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ittonetaiy, to gi>o Atlas a push behind, and though the «}ai(f 
fush may render him aome'wbai unsteady, it gives a foi- 
firard inclination. Both money and learning, though useless 
without careful application, as before noted, may be render- 
ed immensely valuable tools for the world’s advancement. The 
man being owner of cither, without thought or knowledge of 
its handling, is like one who may spend his life-time in •se- 
curing a good workshop and may then rest satisfied with the 
urranging, re-arranging, and gloating over his apjJiances, or may 
ftand at the door, laughing at the poor devil'’ outside trjiiig to 
perform honest work with the loughest implements, or again, of one 
'Uselessly chipping away at a piece of wood to the detriment of 
Ilia own fingers. So long, however, as tlie workshop ma> exi^'fe 
^ero is a chance of its becoming duly advantageous. Money 
•»nd knowdedge may also be lesembled to stepping stones, 
enabling their possessors to walk aoioss life’s stieam dry shod, 
*1^ attaining an easy footing upon that opposite shore where 
fall ohoioe is afforded for the satisfaction of ambitious good or 
^bad ; when, however, the owner may fall in love with his stepping 
$tono, and clinging desperately thereto till worn out may bo 
clicked in by the surrounding current, he has not only placed him- 
in an absurd and contemptible plight and temporal ily depri- 
ved many btrugglers in the rushing stream of a moans of security, 
but has also ruined himself most cflPectually. Btill the stepping 
intone remains and one more block has been added to the complete 
pavement to be secured in time. How often must the truth of 
\Jiat Christian precept the love of money is the root of all evil” 
impressed upon the mind of every thinking mortal, but in 
fbgarding ^^money’^ as the^ cause of all evil (an alteration in th6 
M0sage too commonly made) the main point of the text is oyeii* 
Ifaked. — It is the "love” of money which perverts. When either 
l^ey or learning become perverted (as they frequently are) 
means to ends, from Servants to masters, from oreaturea 
w Qofls. their effects are terrify destrneUTe% All^ however, 
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All tor reconvert thorn from curses to blessings is the realization 
of that truth which must appeal to believers in any religion, to 
all thinking beings, indeed, who must necessarily perceive the^ 
world beyond themselves, — “ the fear of ihe LORD is the begins 
ing of wisdom lot them conceive that LORD to bo whom they 
please. Of what use to its possessor can be either learning 
money without that acknowledgment ? Of what good th«' 
knowledge of 10 languages if folly only can be spoken in eacll|| 
or what benefit may be derived from a purse of (Jropsus if ita 
owner know not how to use it? In short, ‘‘what is a matt 
profiled if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul 
Mere learning and original thought stand in the same relation 
to one another as money passing* to its owner by descent aud» 
by independant earning or, in other words, of living upon aaS^ 
cestral industry and personal exertion. Early teaching has iooi^ 
often consisted of 


Get money ; still get money, boy 5 

No matter by what means,” 

% « 
The object of life being sacwficoJ for its subject, Ibogj^ 

who laugh at money, only betray their ignorance of the grami^ 
uses to which it may be applied, and so far as the value of tbeii^ 
existence to the world may be concerned, stand in an infinitely 
^orse position than those eagerly and ^^industriously” pursmujl 
it, or than those who may hoard their honest earnings, Hoardin||| 
is* now-a-days, probably, scarcely known, or, at least, is very jn^ 
common, for the term cannot, of course, be applied to non^^xpei^ 
dituro and investment inasmuch as investment means circulatioii^ 
and employment, while investment with rcrinvestment of Interesil 
simply amounts to the owner’s self-denial of the gtfod in currencjrn 
Jngland, there may be an occasional old woman secreting 
Mj^enoes in a stocking, or, now-and4hcn, a miser gloating over 
in a dust heap, but, g| a very general • rule, the nuuc{qi 
of money making money is fully impressed. Out here, the hahitf 
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t>f bidiug away possesbions may be inore common^ for it c©i4ainly 
wtnea more under notice ; but all natives with the least approach 
^ education are quite as conaoiousi as we may be, of the benefit 
lerivable from their funds’ employment. This, indeed, may be 
iriewod as a minor instance of knowledge and money working 
Imgether for the world’s advancement before the owner of etthi»r 
|Uiy have learned to secure any personal benefit thei 
J Money” and ^learning” symbolize the proper or improper 
|Se of industry, enterprise, intelligenoe, intellect, genius, — standing 
^ precisely the same relation to those qualities as bank notes do 
£» bulhon, all value becoming lost when the funds represented 
liliy be exhausted. The person, therefore, desirous of the 
jj^e^ld’s progress, and yet regarding gold as dross, would be in a 
j^ndl&r position to that of a moneyJover viewing Bank of Eng- 
Uotes a^ valueless pieces of paper, a very imaginary case. 
Oqu the contrary, the man attempting to secure more than a fair 
return foi any of the qualities named, stands in the same relati\e 
position to the universe as the picking his neighbour’s pocket of a 
bank note would place^him to its owner. 

Money with luxury and correlative immorality as attend- 
ants, has ounsod the ruin of all ancient civilizations, and will 
the ruin of all modern civilizations also, if the atten- 
be not replaced by unselfishness and a desire of moral 
^proiement. E«ioh expired dvili/ation has, however, afforded 
ftsijiudation for the construction of a better one ; enabling the nexi^ 
e^er to commence almost where itself ended by handing 
its arts, scientific discoveries, writings and inventions $ 
ile the cause of uon-sucoess acts (or should act) as a most 
irerfal deterrant from similar blunders* 


Nineva]^ Babylon and andent Borne, 
bpeak to the present times, and times to come ; 
They ^ry aloud in every careless ear, 

Stop while yp may^ au^j^d your career ; 
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0 learn^ from oar example and oui fato, 

Learn wisdom and repentance ere too late/’ 

Learning and money have always acted and reacted upon one 
another so nearly that it is difficult to di\ ido them. Thougbty 
in the forms of ambition or necessity, has been their primaiy ‘ 
motive, but, as that ambition or nocessity may have been appeased,^ 
thought has been compelled to take a higher flight, and arc hft|^ 
resulted. Art attaining perfection and not satisfy ing man’s gddtv < 
like intellect, a farther flight was compelled, and science ^ 
*taat6d. Observing the immeasurable distance betiivcen his 
creations and those existent in nature around, he desired to 
into the method of the latter’s construction, and, by this metiuul^^ 
childlike faith will be Anally arived at. When he may be- ^ 
•come convinced that the oiigin of things is beyond discovery} j 
then will he be compelled to trust implicitly to the Higher pows^ 
he may be forced to recognise ; but be will be no better off than 
the scattered few who have, throughout time, believed because 
they believed. Nothing can be more true than Bacon’s statement t 
A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but 
depth of philosophy bnngeth men’s minds about to religiou^'N 
The deeper you may go, the more will j ou be out of youf* ■ 
depth, and be forced to admit the unfathomable. ^ * 

Individual possession of either money or learning bespeakiT 
eimply nothing, national possession indicates more but need^ 
sneem nothing beyond self and when the point may bo readied' 
that natiogpl possession resolves itself into the employment 
Ancestral gains, within the radius of a distinct class or teriitDx;i5 j 
then you may rest convinced that Babylon is falling.” Attcee*^ 
iral ^ains may, however, be used in the noble work of enlightem^ 
nig the ignorant and relieving the distressed, not merely by ebati* 
table donations (though we are far yet from being able to despise, 
even bodily succour as needless ) but by opening out new 
|>aths of enterprise whereby their mental and moral status 
he vemif and by the widest qproad of education. The advance of a 
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<$YUization cannot be judged from the standard of a privileged 
olass, and though England inaf, pel haps not unfairly, oongratn- 
lide herseH upon having executod her highest duties more con-* 
Itdentiously than the majority of civilizations to which, not equal 
but , stmihir facilities have been gi anted, sho has yet a long long 
way to go ere the highest measure will be attained. The 
aeething chaldron of demoialization and ignorance, so sadly noti- 
eoablo in her cities and agricultural distiicts, indeed, needs cleansing. 
Jt may be hoped, however that nolile measures recentl> adopted, 
(notiibly the Education Act so much derided by devotees of belf and • 
ndhcients to maxims applicable possibly to a hijqone age) by 
her conscientious citizens will effecd a reformation, though 
generations, doubtless, must elapse ere it can be accomplished* 
^ Self’ ^ith its accompaniment of animal triumphant over 
^oral,” is the mutual cause both of money and learning being 
icndered valueless. The man who squandei s his money on bes- 
tiality is no bolter, and no woise, than ho who debases his 
j^aming by cateiing to impure taste's. The man wasting his 
wealth upon ^‘dissipation,’* the aitist consigning his canvas 
to pruriency, the theatrical Manager def} ing immorality, 
the newspaper Editor permitting allusive distillations from the 
Divorce Court, and last, but foulest o6 all, tho Servant of 
toy religion distorting his precepts to accoid with a servi- 
tude to the 6 senses, are all similarly placed ; but though 
thoir own cases are certainly discouraging, still they cannot 
piX to add some ingredient to Truth’s mixture. Public taste 
has, however, been sufficiently raised (though heaven knows, it id 
SStoieusurably distant from the summit) to render such extreme 
Ipd flagrant cases, as those above described, few and far between^ 
butt there still remains a considerable class hovering round th» 
jifeeifW? of impurity, and clearly shewing that prudence, not dis-* 
bf^ination, precejits farther prOgiess. When, however, 

(fepww” roetrains, clear evidenoe is afforded of a sensiblo ris* 


^ ilw general moral standard. One not nnconunonly hoars Onel^ 
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remarks as file followitig. I do hate those wluU»d sepulchres, so 
clean without, so foul within. I much prefer a man who knowing 
he’s a heast is not afraid of saying bO.” — Posbihly the speakei may 
be tolerably correct in his judgement regarding the said whited 
sepulchres, so far as they themselves may be (‘on<'erned, for the 
mere fact of their considering the whiting pioeess advisable clear- 
ly proves that tincture to be not uncommon, or, at lea'll, not un- 
popular, consequently, fewer bindi anoes to {)urity have been con- 
tended against by themselves than their progenitors. It must 
not be overlooked however, that though the neiTssity may speak 
worse for the individual, it does not for the public. I will con- 
clude somew’hat abruptly by wishing that nij readeib w’oidd but 
gather the full sense of the following quotation supposing, that is^ 
they may not already have done so. 

Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more, Soinpronius ; we’ll deserve it.” 


REVIEWS. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks tlie receipt of a copy of 
Sapnapraydn^ by Babu Dejender Nath Tagore. We seldom find a, 
poetical work of such dimensions in the Bengalee language. It ia 
an 8 vo demy consisting of 248 pages and is an allegoiical des- 
cription of the different feelirtgs and emotions of mankind and it 
is the object of the author to bring them clearly before our mind ’ 9 
eye. We find several works of this discription in the English ^ 
language but we had none like it in our own language, and 
Baba Dejender Nath Tagore has supplied a gap which was 
long felt. 

In the work under review the author has shewn that he^ 
possesses considerable poetical powers and a thoughtful mind, and 
that he has spared no pains to adorn and beautify his work. 

Bis work is good but w^e do not know in what light it 
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would be regarded by tbe lovers of Bengalee literature^ if w€t 
^6 to judge by the state of society as it now is. 

Nowadays slipshod English used generally is regarded more 
than pure Bengalee. We cannot avoid mixing English in our 
conversation*^, and Bengalee literature is not much cared for. 

Notwithstanding all this, it must be admitted that this work is 
a gem of value. The poet is a well known writer, and promises 
to be an ornament in the poetical ^ orld soon. 

We offer a hearty welcome to a new book, entitled Cutshmere 
Cusunii*’ the author of which is Babu Bajendra Nath Bose. It is, 
indeed, a 'good work full of gmphic descriptions. It is a book 
from tbe pen of an able writer, who is not only familiar with the 
mannera and customs of the people of Cashmere, amongst whom 
^ dwelt for a considerable portion of his life } but who has also 
the rare gift of conveying in pure and graceful st^le, much valu« 
^idblo information and portrajdng beautiful scenes of nature. 
Ifiie excellence of the style imparts fresh force to the descriptions 
of the scenes and incidents with which the book abounds. 


Jeypaljhy Babu Promotha Nath Mitra, Albert Press. The plot 
pf tile drama chiefly rests upon the first expedition of Mahmood of 
Ghuzni to India, in which he met his father’s old antagonist, Jey- 
pal| who was completely routed and taken prisoner. A short time 
he effected his escape from the prispn but deemed himself 
unworthy to reign. He, therefore, resigned the throne to his son, 
4nungpal,and closed the misfortunes of his reign by ascending the 
vf^eral p j re in regal state, 

Buch is the plot of J^^paL It seems, the author has at 
l^fUimand over a clear style. He has produced a work whose 
ni^rary merits any educated native eajmot but approve* The 
mjjifof poetry, especially tbo|o ezhortatives to the soldiers^ 
dndeed, lively and vigoroils, and refle<^ mudbi orediito tiur**' 
gixtbo^ 
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With the April iuinil)er, the National Maqattne uslierB into th4 
second year of its existence. The oonductors of the journal take thia 
opportunity to return thanks to their numerous friends and patrons 
iy the steady suppoit accorded to them during the post twolre months* 
periodical ILt^rarare in this country labours under a peculiar difficulty. 
Those difficulties, always formidable, are at times overwhelming. It 
would be impossible fully to analyse the nature of those difficulties 
or to trace thorn to their source ; but the fact of their existence 
will be patent when it is remembered that upto this time not a single 
journal in this country has reached the standard of a second-rate 
periodical m England. Baskets-ful of them spring into existence 
every year, but not a single one can be pointed out which has survivedi 
a decade and continues to flourish m health and vigor. Most of 
them die in their infancy, and the few that survive merely lingjr. 
Talents to conduct such ;^urnals aie not wanting, noi is public 
spirit either to support thum, yot there scorns to hang a blight upoa" 
journalism in this country. It is not that the Native periodicals alone 
ar^ exposed to it, but the journals of higher pretensions and conducted 
aoilelyand supported nminly by the Euiopean commnnity seriously 
sajlfer from its effects, the midst of this blight, so detrimental 
prpjeots that start under more favorable auspices, the conductors of tho 
y^wUimal Magazine cannot be sanguine of success. But that the bli£^ 
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has not already come upon their project is a luattor of congiratulation. 
The magazine has its shoitcomings, and those shortcomings are owing as 
ttineh to the di£ficuUics inherent to periodical journalism in this country 
oa to other causes which are peculiar to the National, But in spito 
of those shortcomings, the Magazine has stiugglcd successfully for 
existence and that success is due entirely to the gonerobity of its 
friends and pations. its shortcomings nrci many a ml nonO are more 
painfully conscious of them than the conductors of the Magazine them- 
selres. But in spite of them the suppoit of the gcncious public to the 
undertaking may bo said to have been unflinching. The steadily 
sijpdUng list of subscribers testifies to this fact 

The National Magazine docs not acknowlwlge itself to bo the recog- 
nized organ of any paiticular shade of opinion, or of any particular 
, 4dii^ue or community. It seeks the dissemination of ti uth and cclecti- 
Oiom -is its chief motto. A rigid adherence to this piincijde during 
past twelve months, has found its supporters whoso number is 
'^atendtly increasing nud its conductors Jiopc to pcisevcic in that line 
^ policy and to maintain it as their guide. Such a venture flndd 
^but little support in the world. All the groat coiuiixunitics have 
ihoir respective standards winch they rigidly niuintaiu even at the 
. aOorifioe of truth and honesty. No undertaking which goes forth to 
the world without the impress of any particular standard has any 
4 chance of success. What is every body’s business is scouted as nobody’s, 
^ aitld no body would lend its support to any undertaking that docs not 
liear its impress upon it. There is a sort of intolerance of each other’s 
thoughts and partyism may bo said to be rampant in the world. But it 
happens to be the peculiar feature of the state of society in this country 
tiiat rampant partyism has no place in it. The Indian community is 
certainly divided into many sections, and each section has its own 
way of thinking. But in all these sections there prevails a spirit of 
);toleration for each others’ riews and sentiments. It is thus that 
i^pnrnals founded upon eclectic principles have any chance of success in 
country, which seldom attends those which are fonnded upon 
Pibtarian principles, and it is thus that the National Maaazine hodea 
fMr sucoesfik 
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The mtarual management of the journal has not been quite so satist 
factory as its conductors would wish. In fact, it has been very anuoy-^ 
iug to its subscribers, and were it not foi the generous forbearance of the 
Litter, the journal would have ceased to exist. Arrangements are 
however in progress and are expected soon to come into operation which 
might remove all causes of dissatisfaction and reduce the present arreor 
of four months. 


LITERARY. , 

It is veiy difficult to know the true position of woman in Atl^ 
tiian lifo. Was she a slave and her liomo a prison ; was the spouse of A 
noble, on a par with a legitimaU^ wifoof a pacha ? Those are some of 
the questions that M. Lallicr raises, but does not answer, in bis volume. 

The condition of woman in the Atbeuian family.”^ ] t is impossible 
to fix this condition with precision. The leligious, so inildfiutely tied 
with tno civil law of Greece, ism contradiction with the latter respecting 
the 'position of woman. iJocnmouts are wanting to settle the question ( 
the fiaginents of Attic law that exisi, enable a ki^iid of reconstrnoiioii 
to be made, such as Cuvier efTcctod for the ante-diluvlan world. 1’he 
tragedies represent manners very differently, and underneath the brutal 
masks of ancient comedy, we cannot hncl woman, llcspecting new 
Comedy, our aiitlioiity is, “dust of broken raarblcs,” according to 
M. Villemain. The pliilosopheis and moralists give but little hel|i^ 
Xenophon points only an ideal portrait of oman, and treats lier dia»- 
dainfully ; Plato is more gallant, but Aristotle roundly declares woman 
is a being inferior to man, and maintained that “a slave, a womhi^ 
and a child had need to be governed,” and a state of tutelage wa^ 
really the condition in which an Athenian woman lived. Iler fatbl^' 
disposed of her, and she inairied the husband hevielectcd, she haii,li0 
choice ; if the father died without naming a husband for her in his trilll, 
his neihM of kio porfotmod that doty, and an orphan without fortune 
and friends, became the ward of the public Treasury. When married 
woman exchanged the tutelage of home for that of a husband, who bad 
not the nowerof life and death over her. however, as amonir the Homans : 
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he Itad the control of her fortune, but which in case of divorce had to 
be restored to the donor. She could not possess property in her own 
^yigh^ nor sign any deed, Ac., nor defend herself before a Tribunal if 
aecnsed ; it is thus Pericles spoke for Aspasia, and Hyperides for 
Phryne. The husband could repudiate his wife on a very slight pre- 
'text| and marry again where wealth or ambition were the attraction 
br if he believed his wife would be happier with a husband richer and 
younger. He could also compel his wife to abandon her new-born, if 
it were a girl, in case he had no dowry to give the little stranger ; he 
«0u1d marry his daughter without consulting his wife, and designate in 
bis will, the husband his widow ought to select. If the husband as 
tutor failed to protect his wife, the law replaced iiim. As her husband^ 
ftie wife could demand a divorce, Tlie home-life of the young Athenian 
l^irl was very secluded ; her occupations were general reading, writing, 
lOnsic, singing, needlework, and spinning ; she assisted her mother in 
^ttOUse-keeping and distributed work to the servants ; she took part 
lb the pnblio religions processions, and wove the sacred Veil of 
ilfctlicna ; she was educated to see nothing, to hear nothing, and to 
no questions” — all the contrary of a girPs education to-day. Be- 
acon the ages of 15 and 17 the Athenian girl was married ; often she 
tUbter saw her husband till the wedding day, and he may only have 
her in one of the sacred public processions ; the object to attain 
irnS| that the young couple were equal in point of fortune and social 
standing. Marriage was, in fact, a duty as the law declared bachelors 
Ineligible for public functions. pay my taxes in. bearing children 
the state,” exclaims one of Aristophane’s heroines. . Man and wife 
were no^ to lead an idle life ; he was the bread-winner ; the wife was 
sovereign mistress of the home, and was expected to wisely expend her 
husband's earnings. She was, as Xenophon remorks, the queen bee 


fating in the hive and sending the others ont to work, and what each 
ll^ught back, she conserved and administered.”. The Athenian wife 


jltstowed muck attention on her toilette ; she painted her faccH-and 
a thick coat too ; she colored her eyes and eye-brows, took several 
lljWts daily ; wore what we might call very high-heeled slippers she 
a coquette ; her head-dress was a litUe scaffolding, she had a 
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wealcness for rich tissaes, scarves and veils woven with gold or 
broidered with flowers ; though living retired she was not a prison^ ; 
she could p{^y visits ; go to see tragedies pei*forin 6 d ; she was prohi- 
bited to witness comodieSi as severely as ladies to-day are refused aih- 
:Qaittance to the secret museum of Naples. She took part in 
religious processions, and could give paities in the absence of her 
husband. In proportion as the household was poor — woman was mors 
free — ns in the fourth category of citizens, becauvse she might not be 
able to have a slave, and so had to market for herself. Athens eroet#^ 
ill the middle of the Acropolis, statues to distingiiiblied women, just aV 
Borne lionored Lucreiia, Yiiginia, &c. Many wives often loft home 
clandestinely, and Plutaich buggested the best moans to {prevent them, 
was to lock up their embioidered slippers, their jewels, and rich purple 
I'obes. The laws of Egypt pfohibited woman from wearing shoes, 19 
order to force her to keep within doors* M. Lallier rejects the so- 
phism, that it was Christianity emancipated woman ; some maintain thal 
after 1876 years of the Christian era something remains yet to be done 
for her complete emancipation; she complains alike of legal and 
social shackles still. The enfranchisement of woman dates fiom tho 
first ages of antique civilisation, from tbo day when she ceased to bo 
slave to become tho companion of man as in the Hellenic monogamy, 
Cato Major deplored this influence of woman ; what would he havb 
thought of that old German chivaliy which described woman os^’ 
** sitting on a throne of gold, with twelve stars for crown, and the 
head of man for a foot-stool I Paganism peopled Olympus with 
goddesses, equal, and often superior to poWorful gods. Aftei ** 
the great divinities arc goddesses. Per contra, M. Menard romarkj||, 
^Hhe feminine has no place in thei. Tiinity,’* and Catholicism 
no priestesses.” 

There is no eminent writer more complex than Alexandre Dunuia 
file, and his admirers and detractors form two equal camps, and it may 
be said with truth, he deserves all the e\il as well as he merits all 
good expressed respecting him. He pleases ami irritates, attracts and 
repels * he has such immense natural talent that one is inclined to 
pard^him, and he makes such use of it, that one regreio his ahilityv 
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]£e id a draniatibt, and it is to the theatre he owes* his popularity ; hi^ 
mtuaucos arc but dramas, and he liiuisclf has discovered, tliat romance 
4vrlting was not his peculiar gift. While othei accomplibhod authors 
failed at iho iheatic, Dumas has never debcended lowci than a 
defiii-smceKS M, Oliailcs Bigot, who has made a masterly examina- 
tion of Dumas as a writer, states, Dumas has received fiom nature the 
'jjift of composing an action ; ho has also the ait of disguising difidcul- 
jties and causing spectatois to accept impioUalnlities. His wit is im- 
q^uestionablo, and so piofuse, that he confois it on all lus charactois ; 
H is eminently Paiisian also, wliioh accounts at the same tune for its 
want of voiiety; his lyre has bub one coid. Of all the passions that 
agitato the woild, he can only paint one, and this one only iii s[)ecial 
conditions. He cannot depict young gii Is, honest men, or aged indi- 
viduals; such as ho has given nio but *mauikiiib ; he poitiays only 
(ho woman of Ihiitj yoais, she who has sulToiod by men, or caused 
to suffer; the couitosan and her buiioundings aie all that ho can 
with fidelity ; the best female poiUait he has made, is that of the 
JPHneesse Gcotge In 'addition to being an aitisle, Dumas has the 
weakness to claim to be a moialist. Hib earliest theory Wiis that of 
pardoning iallcn woman, ns m iho JJame aux Camtluis , this he has 
long since relinquished; instead of being the judge, ho now is the 
executioner of the Dimi-monde ; he shows the ludeoub cicatuio ot the 
Apocalypse in all bei horror. ‘‘The pervcibO woman has no right to 
and it is the duty of man to crush hoi ; the harem ls the best 
^ace to confine her; man is the lustiuiuent of God; woman is the 
instrument of man. The ideas of Dumos arc not common-place, 
but uncouth ; this is the consequence of his not being ocliicatod \ 
be has read but little, and be belongs to that class of people who dis- 
l^qver America every three months ; he likes social questions, but has 
. ijeTor studied a treatise on jioltiical economy, and considers grapiiology, 
lll^romniicy, and spiritism, as real sciences, ns oboinistiy and physics ; 
claims to be a professor though he has never been a student,, 
nab thiown all young on the woild, and had to make his way 
«U worlds ; he knows nothiiig ot the virtues of middle-class life, 
i the salons of Uie aiistooracy have been closed temples for him* 
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One redeeming qnality Dninas possesses and preaclics— tUo love of wnrk 
and the hatred of idle pleasures ; it wh'J the ehoicc made by Hercules 
also. Had Dumas received an education uud a direction commensurate 
with his natural gifts, lie would have produced works that posterity; 
would not willingly let die. 

Italy like France, is devoting much attention to literature, as one Of 
the most eflicacions means for making good politic*^ in the largest sonso 
of the word. But Italians trust to Kcvions as the vehicles of litertt^^ 
turo, while the French rely on the daily press. Thoie is strictly spoak« 
jng but one review in France, and it ib humorously said, to have fevter 
readers than subset ibors ; the Fieiicli prefer to have their litciN' 
aturc, as well os their science, and philosophy served up in anowspapoJ^ 
iorm, and licocc, why the journals have the most omiueni men in tho 
country for coutributors. In publishing the Jievista J^Jinopea in Parifl| 
ill French, simultaneously with the Fialian editors at Florence, tko 
conductors have mado a miaiake in counting u])ou French siipportl 
The lleviita is largely devoted to the scientific study of facts, and thd 
establishing of expeiience in the place of iinagiaation ; to encouraging 
the science of things and not of words, and recognising reason ns 
Hie sole authority. 

A new edition of the Works La Bruyero” has appeared, by 
M. Chassang. Thetc is nothing fresh to be said respecting La Bruy^a 
as a writer ; ho composed only one book, that ho was ocenpied durinjEj; 
his whole life revising and retouching, so that finally it acquired such 
perfection as to become one of the chef^'tTmivrCy the most original and 
polished in the French language. As a moralist and a philosopher 
is open to discussion ; he was Christian as ho was the adulator of 
monarchy ; ho knew when to practise his devotions and to make big 
genuflections — he obeyed the usage. Boileau said, La Brueyore was 
a veiy honest man, and would not have boon wanting in anything, bad. 
nature only made him as amiable as he himself wished to be. Despite 
the ttxost minute investigations we know very little that is rollablo 
respecting his private life; his position of tutor, or domestic** as the 
Princes described him, in the house of the Condd, was not calculated 
to give him an exalted opinion of the great; the father of his pupil 
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Wft 9 H fool, if not wois*, $0 tlie proccptoi* was hnt too justified in writ- 
ipg j liow runny men there are whose name only is of value ; seen very 
^loar, they are lessthnu nothing — they impose by distance.” La Bruyere 
'posscSi»e(l ability rather than vigor and courage ; but after atrergih, 
imd pei haps sometimes before it, ability is the queen of the world* 
U* Chassang gives fifteen new letters fiom La Biuyere to the Prince 
de Coiide, but they contain no decisive fact, nothing which lays bear 
the man, and permits us to di8ro\er those causes that pioduced his 
manner of seeing and judging humanity As a critic then, La Bruyere 
only can be estimated. The two \ olumos are beautifully printed and 
the notes instructive. 

Don Jobo del Peiojo of Madrid has published an inteicsting volume, 
and in excellent and easy HpaniKh, on the result of a tour beyond the 
Hhine, to study the intellectual movement in Geimany. All the recent 
phases of German thought are scrupulously examined. The chapter 
on Henri Heine is ciiiiched by several hitherto unpublished letters 
that cynical son of Fatherland and pensioner of Louis Philippe. 
The work is written to 'meet the new order of things in Spain ; it is 
very reliable and can be thus very profitable. In the collection Riva- 
deueyra, and forming volume 65, Don Adolfo do Castro recalls the 
titles of Spain to count in the history of European Philosophy ; in 
tracing them to Seneca, he perhaps goes a little too far, but some allow- 
ance must be made for castilian pride. However, Spain can feel proud 
Of Reymond Lulle, Yiv^s, Valdes and Huarte. Across Sjoatn*" is 
a readable and amusing scamper by M. Meylan, being a series of 
doily sketches of men, manners and scenery. In Andalusia the plains 
are as fertile as they are gay ; according to the local muse, the soil is so 
rich, that if you tickle it with a rake it will respond by a harvest. 
Syduey Smith must have remembeied this Spanish gasconade when ho 
j^bserved of the soil of Australia^ that if one tickled it with a straw, it 
jaughod a har\ est. 

; M. do Saint Amend, in his Fsmmes de cour dela Louis JTF.,” enables 
^ to obtain a closer insight into the life, and to better comprehend 
ipMarch who was the incarnation of despotic power, and invested 
'wr)th absolute authority from his mdie. The book commenees with the 
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year 1715, and terminates with the death, in 1768, of Marie Leckainsfah r 
-—the last queen who had fiuislied %er days on the throne of Fraoee - 
Daring the first years of his reign> the pious pupil of Oardinal de<* 
Flcury was a model of domestic virtue and conjugal fidelity ; then 
sncceeded the domination of the favorites ; the three Nealcs-sisterd, 
became in turnH^o mistresses of the king; later succeeded Madame da 
Pompadour, and then that last shame of all, la Du Barry— the portress 
of the Bevolution.*’ The volume though dealing with scandals, is not 
a book of scandal ; the author respects liimself and Lis readers. Tbff ^ 
only questionable parts of the book are the religious tendencies of th^ ^ 
writer. Louis XV. was a Sardanapalus who consumed himself, but who ^ ‘ 
had not the misfortune to finish in the apotheosis of a grand catas*, ^ 
irophe. M. Kloczko, ex-member of the Austrian Parliament, haa 
published his contributions to a French serial. — ** The two Chancellors,^ " 
in volume. These remarkable papers treat of Princes Bismarck *' 
and irtchakoff. The author does not illustrate Luciaifs theory, thht ^ 
an historian ought to be without country, without altar. In the asto- 
nishing fortune of Bismarck, the strongest and most happy event for ^ 
him, has been the constant fidelity of Prince Gortchakoif, and it is the ‘ 
common hatred of Austria, which has mode them such fast friends. The ^ 
author says it is difficult to decide whether France or Bussia has lost % 
the most by the success of Prussia. It was the influence of the Ceaar 
that prevented Austria and Denmark from aiding France in 1870, but 
sooner or later Germany and Bnssia are destined to engage in a mortal ^ 
combat for the supremacy of Europe. ^ « . 


Two safe novels— by Mme Siefert, written in an excellenlj:^ 
tone, full of generous life, and elegant delicacies of style, where man 
counselled to make woman what he wishes her to be, by education ; ^1, 

Fortune oTAngile is an agreeable story, where a poor young girl piWi^ . 
fers the love of a provincial attorney’s clerk, to that of a Faiisiati poet, 
Thu moral is not new ; the* young Charlottes have been over and over ^ 
agahi cnntionM not listen to Wortdier, but to marry the honest work- 
iag Albert Readers will experience a solid pleasure in perusing the 
^ediiere de Sainu-Smue;* which uxe the daily notes and epigranut 
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Tdcotd<4 by that eminent and ever youthful ciitio, on men and parsing 
arents ; the wit and maxims are dkthci his own or what he has heard*— 
in either case excellent. 


INDIAN FAMINE OF 1874. 


Delightful Ind whosp fcitile soil, 

Souice of gain for all stiangeis’ toil , 
Whose lands abound with wholesome food, 
Forests full with rich Sandal wood , 
Craggy rocks store of healthy air, 

Display above a glitter fair 
Streams infuse a continual flow, 

Of liquid gold with yellow glow , — 

Sweet is the charm in open plain, 

Thrice a-year to \iew the growing gram. 
Fruits of sorts in every part, 

Mingled view of nature and art , — 

To suit the seasons whole year round, 
Hang fruits on trees over the ground , 

Of various type and colour fair, 

Pleasant aspect with no despaii , — 

Fabled apples rare Ibra’s boast, 

Afe but trifles in Indian coast ; — 

No want was dreamt for future store,, 

All fertil’d in time more and more ; 

So abundant grew all the best, 

That the nations of the Westy 
All who aimM to be rich and great, 

Ne*er failed its wealth to covet ; 

By plunder, loan or earn or gain, 

Beaped their wealth with toU and ptin ; 
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Betook to flight their native way, 

Each at home grand'ui to display ; 
Eniicli’d they ran their native shore j 
Ungrateful them Gieat India bore , 

When wheel of fortune took better course, 
England foi? commerce had lecourse, 

It wisely chose this golden land, 

Serv’d its pur{)Ose with able hand , 
Possess’d the soil, remov'd the eurso, 
Impio'\’d its sons, as well its puise , — 
Both nations m harm’ny past, 

Long and wide lu bliss, till at last 
The great blast of locust — ^like swarm, 
Poured fiom North to create a harm 
Land near and nigh as Otto’s thione, 
Shown thus devastation pione 
It prov’d the fact as thought by all, 
India’s harvest it gavo a call , — 

Unknown its stoie past Cashmere tiact, 
Full their supply found out a fact 
In little time vanish’d the coin, 

Cry of want heard every morn 
Fragments of distress here and the re, 
Foim’d hatmon’us whole ev’ry where ; — 
The grim panic with dreadful pace, 
Walk’d o’er the land from place to {flace ; 
With long legged steps pushing down 
The victims of the surround’ng town , — 
Its mighty giasp with torments full, 

Gave life to life a lieavy pull 
Shrunken mis’rable show’d their looks, 
Such haps we never read in books , — 

The weight of bones they could not bear, 
Emamate fall here and there — 

The lamp of life to flicker in, 
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Seldom ihougbi of^ or felt within ; — 

Yet scramble snarl and scratch pioe throws^ 

With reviving hope to buy their com j 
To save their lives, to work for gain, 

Each t'foed his wife and child again , 

While such horror seen hover'd here, 

It reach'd a philanthropic car ; 

Brook-like swift s’rene from further North, 

Approach'd our North-Brook full of ninth ; 

With vigour of mind and belief, 

He past to and fro foi relief ; 

To save the poor he bent his whole. 

True in his heart 'is no cajolo : — 
llis’wn temples found a Temple more, 

• Thus Temple cub'd the people * dore ; 

Canals and brooks on ev'iy land. 

Alms and bounty pour ev'ry hand ; 

Famine liios, Groat Brooke turns his couwe, 

Leaving Ind'a in great remorse. 

Joint Y Chundeb Sein. 


rHE CALCUTTA l^UNICIPAL CONSOLIDATION ACT, 1876. 


"The Act IV of 1876 d, c. purports to give to Calcutta an elective 
Uumcipality. This concession persistently demanded for a long tune 
a certain section of the Calcutta community; has come at lasti 
^ot to the fullest extent to which it was demanded. Neaily seven years 
Igo, Mr. James Wilson, the Editor of the Indian Daily HtwE and a 
hSember of the Municipal Corporation of Calcutta which has just been 
birfished) m an elaborate pamphlet broached a scheme fi>r the mtmi- 
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cipal self-government of the Town. Although that scheme in the 
abstract was not an unpractical one, )et the time when it was broached* 
not being very propitious it produced no practical result. The Justices’ 
corporation which the corporation of J876 supersedes, Has then m 
Its middle age Causes which latteily made it detestable to the ^at<^ 
payers had not then accumulated so thickly. Abuses had begun to 
crop out, but the people did not despair 1 here uerc >et hopes of re- 
form. People never expected nor wished for a radical change, such as, 
has now taken place, and there were ample reasons to believe that it 
was possible to maintain the principles of the constitution of the cor- 
poration, yet at the same time so to amend its details as to prevent; 
all possibilities of abuse Hence Mi Wilson’s scheme which contem- 
plated a radical change failed to create much impussion But abuses 
latterly thickened and the cry arose for a new constitution In oi) 
evil hour Sir Stuart Hogg proposed a scheme for the consolidation of 
the municipal law of Calcutta. The people taking advantage of the 
opportunity pressed hard their demand and the Government of 
Sir Richard lemple yielding to that cry granted tlie concession but 
chanly It is not the object of the following pages to discuss upon 
the principles of the municipal self government which has now 

been accorded to the jieoplc Taking all circumstances into consider-^ 
ation the new constitution may or may not be supenor to the 
old But the concession has been giantcd and a law passed purpoit- 
ing to substitute an elective municipaJily foi tlic Town of Cal< utta 
the place of the Justues’ corporation Apart from any consideration 
of the mam pnnciples, upon which it has been founded, the law is der 
fectxve in the extreme. The details apppear to have k en settled in n- 
very perfunctory manner and the phraseology m some places are obscure 
beyond all powers of comprehension To point out some of these 
defects is the object of the present paper. 

The Calcuttgi Municipality hencefon\ard to be termed “ the Colp^^ 
ration for the Town of Calcutta ” is to be composed of seventy two 
members, forty-eight to be elected by the rate-payers and tax- ‘ 
pi^rs after ihe manner prescribed in the Act and twenty-four to be 
appointed by the local Government. Certain qualifications have been 
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prescribed foi the cite tive members, but none in respect to those who 
eie to be appointed by Go\ urnment, except as in the case ot elective 
membcis that they shall be male persons above the age of twenty one 
^ years and residents within the low n or tlie Suburbs It is certamly 
very necessary that there should be some restriction*^ upon the 
choice of the electors, and that Government should appoint a certain 
number of members upon some equitable ininciides of proportion, 
but the choice of the littei has in cffccl been left entiicly unfettered 
It IS not likely that this fitedom of choice would evei come to be 
abused, but it gives an advantage to tiovernment which has been with- 
held from the rate pi> els it might be urj^ed that thit advantage on 
the bide of the Gove imuen# is countei balanced by the advantage of 
number winch has been conceded to the latter, but that consideiation 
does not weigh much when it is remembered that Gov eminent is not 
entitled to send moic representatives than it has been empowered to 
"send, and strictl} speaking not even quite ‘'o many If the Govern 
ment were latcd according to the ciualifuatioas ol the general body 
of voters, the number of icpiesentalives whieh ii; would be 
f^ntitled to send, would be considerably less and hardly exceed 
uhit An individual ratepayer whatever might be the value of 
his property above the minimum which entails the payment 
of an annual rate of rupees twenty five in any one ward, is not 
entitled to give moic votes than the numbci of commissioners assigned 
to the ward in respect to which he chooses to vote, and the largest num- 
ber of commissioners assigned to anyone ward is three laking this fact 
into consideration and assuming the Gov ernment as holding properties m 
SIX w'ards only, it would appear to have the benefit of four Com- 
missioners for each of the six vvaids independent of the Commissioners 
to be elected by the rate pa}ers If it be urged that Government does 
not base its claims upon its^propcrt} qualification like the rest of th^ 
rate and tax.pa)eis, but upon othei considerations, the number twenty- 
^Ur and that numbci m addition to the power granted to it of 
’^ji^^mting the Chairman, would appear to be more than sufficient for dl 
ii^tunate purposes 1 he assumed disadvantage therefore of numbest 
counterbalanced by these advantages, and the advantage of the fren- 

R - 
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dom of the choice of representatives irrespective of the qiialificatiofii^.:- 
which are prescribed in the case of tlie rate and tftx-payers, would' 
appear to be one too many. The evil of this restriction of choice 
imposed upon the rate-payers is that the field for their .selection be* ^ 
comes limited. Property and intellectual qualifications are not always 
combined in one and the same individual, and where the botli are not 
so combined, the people would have to elect for their representative a 
person whom otherwise they would perhaps have leasl^thought of, aftcli . 
the inevitable result would be that dummies on the part of the peo]^’ 
-would be set against the intcllectually-gifted representatives of the Go* 
vernment j and the influence of the would prevail. 

Section 8 of the Act presciibcs quali float ions for voters. Arif' 
male resident within tlie Town or the Suburbs who is above the age 
of twenty-one years, and who has paid on his own behalf and not' 
otherwise any of the rates mentioned in Chapter IV. or taxes men- 
tioned in Parts I and II of Chapter III or any of the said rates and 
taxes to the aggregate amount of rupees twenty-flvo in a year, shall 
be ontitled to vote either in the ward in which ho resides, or in that lil 
which his place of business is situated. The extent of^th^ 
application of this Section is not clear enough, or if it be taken to 
mean what its words import, a large number of defacto raio- 
payors, who are otherwise fully qualified according to the term! 
of the Act would be debarred from the privilege of giving votes oi 
of presenting themselves as candidates for election as the case may bo. 
It is a known fact that a large number of holdings in the Town ol 
Calcutta stand registered in other names thAn of those who pay th4 
ratesin respect thereof — names of persons long since dead, — wLilst^tly 
ownership of the present proprietors is not disputed. Wliatevdi 
might be the cause, it is a common practice with the proprietors 0 
houses to continue to pay rates, though in their own behalf, yet in tK 
names of the original proprietors from whom their title to the pr<; 

, perfies descend. Seldom it is that change of proprietorships is regu 
, .tered in thd books of the Municipality or in those of the^ Collectorab 
' Sometimes properties stand registered in the names of women au 
, on from bands to hands the registered names continuing the sam 
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In moat eases tbe registered proprietors are no where or being females 
Imve no locus standi, whilst in the terms of the Act the proprietors 
are barred fiom the privilege of propt letorship. Then again 
in some cases the law as it stands might be interpieted to favor the 
claims of the legistercd pioprietors who liave no mioiest whatever in 
the propel tics in leapect of which they claim, except that the properties 
stand in their names, to the prejudice of the claims of the defacto owners. 
This uncertainly as to the intention of the law would lead to much 
confusion. The rate-payers would not know exactly what their position 
would be, and the executives, to take a charitable view of the case,* 
would meet with much diiHcuUy in Miccessfully setting the schemes 
lining. The same lemarks apply to Section 11 which prescribe qualifica 
tions for tho candidates for election. 

Section 9 declares the title of tho voters who possess qualifying 
properties in more than one ward. A voter having his qualifying 
property partly in one ward and partly in another, is at liberty to 
choose one ward or tho other for the puqioso of giving votes. But 
the law does not seem to deal f.iirly with those persons who possess 
properties in more than the ward, and in respect of each of the property 
the rates, &c., which they pay exceed the minimum. It is fair that a 
person should not bo allowed to give more votes in 'any one ward than 
\^ti number of Commissioners assigned to that ward whatever might 
be the value of his property in that wai'd. It is nothing but fair also 
that if he possesses qualifying properties in more than one ward, he 
thould bo entitled to vote in all the wards in which he possesse: the 
properties. But it is unfair to restrict to him the privilege of voting 
b more than one ward in respect only to the properties paying rates 
Gander Chapter iv. and to refuse it to him m respect to those for 
which he pay taxes under Parts 1 and II of Chapter IIL A person 
possesses land or masonry buildbg in five wards and he is there- . 
p^re entitled to vote m all the five wards. In the sixth and^ 
bTenth wards he has his places of busmess. If he chooses to vote., 
m the wards b wh^ph he owns Imid and masonry buildiiigs^ he it 
lehsmd from voting in the wards m which his pieces of^ harness 
Uee situated. The reason of this restriction is not a|^(llftrent If il ifr 

V 
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intended to limit the number of votes which an individual voter might 
give, that purpose is not served by the restriction imposed. Thrf 
maximum number of Votes which an individual might give, 
has not been fixed. There are forty-eight elective' members inthp, 
corpor‘ition in all the eighteen wards into which the Town* is divided' > 
There is nothing in the law as it now stands to prevent a perso^ , 
from giving forty-eight votes in ali^he eighteen wards, if ho is 
tunate enough to possess a house or two in each of the wards. But ft ^ 
js an anomaly, that i>ossessing landed propcilics In five of the wavdl^ 
and having places of business in two others, he should not be allowed'' 
to vote in all the seven wards, simply because as a rate-payer b# 
chooses to vote in more than one ward. Tt is not only an anomaly! 
but a gross inconsistency, which does utter discredit to anv body of . 
legislators. The inconsistency is apparent on the very face of the 
bcheine. A persrui is eijually entitled to vote whether the amount 
payable by him to the commissioners is made up wholly of rates 
payable under Chapter IV. or of taxes under pants I and 11 of Cha')>ftr 
Til or of the aggregate both. If he owns no landed property in 
Calcutta and therefore not liable to the payment of rates under Chapter' 
IV., there is nothing to prevent his appearing as a voter if ho keeps a 
lace of business iii the town and pays taxes under Chapter III, If 
he keeps more than one place of business and in more than one wa^,. ' 
would he be denied the privilege of voting in more than one ward? 
If BO, the phraseology of tlie law loose enough. If not, the restrac- 
,lion put upon his privilege of voting in respect of his landed property ’ 
in several wards and of his business-places in several others is nxf"/ 
a^BCountable. 

Sections 10 and 12 provide law for the joint slock companies andt?!" 
joint undivided families being represented in the Corporation..- 
foitner of these Sections presciibe that any Company registered undef* 
the Indian Companies Act, 1866,*" which ha*f paid any of the prescrib^^: . 
rates or taxes up to tho prescribed amount and on the prescribed date^ 
WU be entitled to one vote Jn the ward in which the place of business ^ 
df 'tbelsaid Company is situa^^, and such vote shall be given by tbe^ 
;'Beerotary e^f the ' Obmpeny or some other person duly authorized m- 
- 3 ' s 
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behalf, and Section 12 provides that members of a joint-fiunily 
firm paying the aggivgate of the pi escribed rates and lases to an 
^^pkpount not less than Bupeea bandied a year, any one member of suoli 
f'£sj(|iily or him shall be eligible as a candidate foi election. Hoi e we 
hare the qualification^ prescribed foi joint stock compaziies and ]oiiit 
undivided lauitlies being lepresented in the corpoiation, the former as 
, voters and Commissionei 8, and the l.itUr as CommiSoioneis only The 
vjlpecific mintiou oi the Joint Stock Companies ns Toters and the omiH- 
fioil of all mention of the latter as such favoi the supposition that 
the omission is dchbei.ite If no mention whatever had been made 
of tho joint stock companies, the eh^'ibility of siuli conipiniesas also 
♦Imt o4 tbe joint families would have btcii uiteiiel, and bed m b of the 
Act hehl applicable to them But ns it is tint inference is absolutely 
^possible and tbe supposition gains strength fiom the fact ol the 
74|t(alificat]onB of the kttcr foi coramissionei ship hi\ingbLcn specifically 
Iftid down. Ceitainly tho schoinc foi the clceli\e municipality such as 
been conceded to the residents oi Cali utta could not have contemplate 
led the exrlnsiou of the joint-families especially when mcmhiis of such 
have been dccaed qualified to be CommiShioncrs Ibo omission 
apparently ibnn ovcisigiit, but it is an oicr^ight that leads to a seiious 
^l^udice. The joint-family systeinh ippens to be one of the principal 
l^atujres of the Hindu society * Isolated living is an isolated instance, 
md if such iamiliea, because of the sjstom, are excluded fiom the piivi- 
voting for the election of Commissioneis, thiee-fourths of tho rate 
^jrera of Calcutta would be dcbanedfiom that piivilege. Then again 
ike property qualification of a joint him aa also of a joint family haa 
Jbeen laid down at rupees one hundred whilst an individual late payer ma 
Uk) payment of fifty rupees is considei*sd eligible to be a Commissiotker. 
^^3920 rationalo of tins distiuctioti in lespect to joint families is not 

P e especially when not more t)i in any one membei out of evesjl^ 
ly is to have the piiviicge of presenting himself t» a oaiH^« 
loctiou. 

i 23 refers to the peisoaal quolificaiioits of the members, and it 
down that a person who is absent from Calcutta for six moiiths 
vely shall not be qualded to be a CommiasiOxior. It is certaijoii^ 
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very propel that a person absent for six months should sacrifice faSs * 
7 ight to be a Ooumnsstonor, but what about thoso who being qualified " 
to vote remain a^Hent for any length of time, or in other woids, nothing 
hab been said m respect to the absent piopnetois or those at least whe 
rcuKiui absent fiom the town duiing an t lection. 

1 hesL arc some of tht defects which strike a hiimtd reader of the Act 
Nor docs any raicful stud} of it rectify iheitnpie'^^ions thus formed* 
needs be mentioned that the defects pointed above occui mostly in 
second Chapter of the Art Other Chapters yet remain to t)e goiVB^j 
through, but from the specimen of the second Chapter, they do ttOf* 
jnoLiise to be more fue from simiLu* di feels 


'IS 


A DEFENCE OF THE BENGALI MIDDLE ' 
CLASSES. * 

( Coumnmiented.) 

$ 

In these days of hymning the glory and beauty of 
aristocracy, the task of awarding due mead of piaisc to themiddll^ 
classes does not sit lightly on any one , and 1 should have shxunl: , 
from it, for fear of ofiending ' ears polite/ had I more minded i>ratS6 
blame, than the sacred call of duty Being thus actuated, 1 raise mf' 
voioe^ which may be humble but not the less potent for th d, in hehiiXt 
of the most important member of the social organism ; and shall "A 
fail to give battle to any ^hat may take the opposite side, and fight (iSfA 
the kingdom of darkn^lf Such an exposition ought to have be«^ 
0 superfluity; but the Evil One is continuously scattering dust on 
eyaoand thus preventing us from seeing many palpable things. 

The midflls classes are the most important section of every cotntittt^s 
They are t^e most intelligeat afld educated Intellect like tbe^^ 
body improves by exercise. And the poor need must work as they have 
he earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. A motire is Aste 
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, ']MN)tigbt to bear on them the result which is irresistible, which is a 
necessity of our nature. Take then^ tie oft-recurring emer- 
^'j^encies the attendant hope and fear, the attitude of the mind on such 
^^jtMicasions being on the alert and trying to find out means to get over 
impediments which obstruct their course- Then agam, the 
Iflieed that exists of a middle*clas8 man's receiving an education 
enable him to' assert His rights. A rich man has a thing which 
'^dispenses with intollectuiil labor— riches ; and being thus circum- 
"iltanced, he avoids as much straining of the intellect as he possibly 
oan ; and thus grows up a puppet pulled to and fro by leading strings. 
The management of the estate or the capital is placed on the shoulders 
of middle-class people ; and he baft only to examine their doings. The 
‘superficial varnish of intelligence displayed by the aristocracy is the 
’^outcome of the very tntiny means at their command ol doing substan- 
^tial good to their intelligence ; and the superficial varnish tricks them 
put as sensible creatures, while there is nothing but ‘ rank corruption, 
"' within. If an accurata statistics were taken of the number of the 
♦really intelligent among them, how m.iny would be included in 
the category F Again the middle classes are happily beyond the 
reach of many a noxious influence which acts upon the rich. 
Moat oi those by whom rich people are surrounded, are 

flatterers, who contribute in no small degree to obscure their minds, re- 
^ pesenting them as they do, as the heirs of creation, and everything 
,'olse as made for them. Thus wealth is looked upon as the chief 
Iblessing of life, and virtue as subordinate to it *, inflated with this 
idea, the rich man thinks patriotism, courage, benevolence, Ac., 
jUl below wealth. When we consider the good many temptations 
^attendant on wealth and from which the man placed between the 
two extremes is exempt, the balance on the side of the latter gains in 
'weight. Begarding education, it is found that the rich are badly off. 
linnsalt the history of whatever country you like, you will find that 
Pluhation is higher and wider among the middle classes than among 
aristocracy. To what clasi did Shakespere and Milton — ^two 
1^0 master spirits that graced this planet of ours — belong ? And 
l^lidla and Jayadeva— what were they P Then, Newton and' Laplace, 
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Hegel and Kant, Xi^ther and Melauctlion and Erasmus and ouv own 
Chaitiinya, Spinoza and David Hume, Locke and Hobbes, Adam Smith 
and iiicardo aud Beutbain and James Mill and John Siuatt Mill and , 
^ Aug^J^tc Comte ? Take, again, the living — Max-MuHer and' 

Whitney and Wc Igewood, II nxley and Carpenter and Mivart, Tyitdal 
ai;d Bulibur Stewart, Professor Bam and 'lie\crend Martlneanr 
Herbert Spencer and Gladstone. As extreme instances in paint, the*^ 
names of Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd, Otway and Collins and Sava^ 
and the antique blind harper, Homer, need to be alluded to, Inde^^ 
with the exceptions of Lords Bacon and By ion and several others, 
may be, it would be difVioult to iiud many distinguished names ill/! 
literature and science, belonging to the aristocracy. ^ '' 

Bespecting character, the middle clashes arc in advance of the, 
aristocracy when possessed of sufficient means of enjoyment, the human^ 
mind naturally turns to selfish pleasures, if its mor*il education has 
been of a substantial nature. Now, sympathy is one of the elements, 
and the most sacred element, of the moral sense. The position of the 
rich places them far from the sight of the dark side of nature, and as a 
consequence their sympathetic development is iiot complete. This 
being so, their moral sense beingf defective in the disinterested element, 
‘^the elements of prudence and fear of authority, belonging as the latter 
most generally docs, to obligatory acts of morality, aud being as tfia 
former, is, of circumscribed sphere, and of weak force, cannot do any- 
thing in the way of leading men to good actions or actions of optional 
morality. In this case the psychological analysis is so satisfactory, and 
the rest of the facts rests oo nuich on good evidence as almost to dis< 
pense with verdict of history. But history ought to he appealed ^ 
and 1 would perhaps have succeeded in making history verify my pr& 
position, had I had the requisite space in respect of this subject. * ’ 
Concerning courage, porseverence, industry, and hardihood, prece^^Eo' 
must also be accorded to the middle classes. Those who are 8ubjeH.i| 
the ‘ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,* who suffer lalike frot 
’ physical and mental uneasiness, who are often cant'd on tp meet emei 
gencies and to face dangeiii, must from the very law of their conditioi 
acquire a good deal of courage. As to perseverence, industry an 
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IjiW^ilyhoocl, th( ir position cuatlng the iiece^^Bify of constaiU and intense 
}abor« about tbe tboiouTh dovtiopment ot these stnlingquahtics. 

Who au the iiuun pilhii« of qoveinmuit, that la it whoiule thebai and 
bpiidi, ubo try Uitii beat to Ainelioi.ite the bocuil and political con- 
, dltion o( thui kllovv-cieatiuea ? Look at the Lci'ishiture, or the Kxe- 
. f?uti\e, anil }ou will lind that the middle classes ire the rtal props 
thus t ikcn a geneial \ic\v of the position of the middle 
glasses, 1 will exam iiu the btate of the fiingali middle class men, 
find tiy to hit oil the impoitancc oi this das> iU then economic 
^asition. 

4 Let iis fiiai lake the intellect Tin so who no aw ire of tlio in 


tellectual chaiarkr of the imddlo clissos of the Lengah s )cu1^, cinnot 
}M»iiUlc to give thorn plot edente bcloic the native aiist)cracy The 
Ittidillc class Beujfiili is giiied with no common slmie of intelligi noc 
chai iKrtions coiitiast stionglv with the obtuse iisioii of the 
^^KiStimidar Cli.utan^a and Javadcia, Matilal Sil and Lamgopfd 
, Clho’jb, II irnsh Ohandia Mukciji and (Lush CM» in Ira Ghosh, J igan- 
' nftfch Ta>ka Pant h man and Bhaiat Chandi i, I&w n Chiindi i Gupta 
and Madhu Sudan Duit, Dwanka Nath Alittia and Onukiil Chandra 
«2iiukeiji btlongtd to the middle crisscs Keshub Chandra Sen and 
lahwaia l handia Vid>ns&gHr, the Ilonb’lo Kibto Das Pal and 
Ananda Mohan Bose, Banknn Chandra Chatieiji — a great luminary, 
'{tomesb Cbundor Miitor and Asliutodi Mukeiji, K61i Mohan Dils and 
tikiroadia Nath Baneiji belong to the middle classes 1 challenge any 
iKidy to point out as many intelligent men among the aristocracy. Hera 
HtVd there a bolitaiy flower of rare beauty and fi agrance — like Ram 
Mollan Riyu— ma} be found, but most of the rest is a dieary waste of aand. 
Indeed, the rich clashes of the Bengalis are conseiTatives to the back- 
bone ; they consider any ch«inge as bad, and would have the present 
•late oi things cijstallizcd into an aaaman tine mass. All attempts at 


^|i^erm arc looked upon with a perfectly evil eye ; the widow marriage 
Movement* fares no bettei at their hands than protests against idolatry 
eastism It is Jound thit most of those who have made 
real strides in the direction of reform, pertains to the middto 
wmea* Hlnduum with its ninelF^nine millions of wods and woddesaea 
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its hierarchy of tyrannical and fraiululent |3rie«*t8, and toigiitj 
•ustein of caste, hoUU iU own dmonjf the aristocracy. 

(Jonceruiug education, it ih an iiinloiibted fact that by fur the groat*- 
Cbt portion of tlioso wlio are odneuted in ih(» wisilom of the Wcht, Iwr- 
lougs to the middle classes. Ihe saving piovoibial that a rich 
man’s son is doomed to be ignorant. Onr notion of oilncution 
thoroughly pecuniary ; we value education not beiMUso of its powsjr 
of ftearehing purification, but because of the money to be aequil^' 
through its means. Tliw being the ea«io, the uiistoeiaev, who are ndt 
aclufit(‘d by the prevalent motive, are practically \vilhont any inoti^ | 
and glow up piaelieally igiiomut. Xot to speak of tlio Mufuttjft 
Zemindars m my of those who dwell in CaleuUa, and wdio figuti 
in leve(‘S and publk meetings whoii sifted with due caiv, will be foUtl4 
to be full of Sound and fitly,’ wliitb, if it signilles anytlung, signi*' 
ties their utter vvorthl< ^mk ss so fai’^as (‘daeation goes. 

lleg.irdiiig woith of (liaiacter, the lleugali middle ela'iseB are not ait 
exception to the g<nieral rule. If they hav(‘ fti\ intellect to apprehend^'' 
they Inn <3 also a heart to feel, if not intensely, at "ny rate with 
sufiioietit force. If discontent wuth tlie doings of Goterhinent pro* 
vails, It prevails among tin* middl«* thsse.. The arbitral y rule of thd 
English irileets them in a >ery partnular way; levering, as they 
tlif) English beeptre, and feeling, as th<y must, that Englainl is doittjf 
much good to the country, they do not Itike to the despotic way 
which things arc done — they clamour foi a voice in political mattenij 
and are they, after all, so unreasoiial»le i They in a like manner feel 
the great social ills — the inequalities, llic lyraiinies, and the pre- 
judices that infest their social existence ; and the protests of such mctJ 
as Vidyasagar and Keshub Chundcr Sen are typical of tJiis tendency 
The love which tho Britidi Indian Association feels for the mabscs>hiii 
been evidenced many a time, and notably lu its conduct in the afikir o 
illegal ceases; while Ban kirn Ohandia and Kamesh Chandra haw 
K^tifiod in an equally unequivocal way to their love for tho suflG&^ 
ring millions. 

^A« respects courage, pcrseverence, industry and hardihood, who Vi 
deny that the Bengali middle classes an* superior to the aristocracy 
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What has heoii achieved in regaifd to religious reform or social amell-r 
Ipration, —what lias been recovered from the region of tyranny and 
darkness, in the presence of great diificulties, is due to the noble exer- 
tions of tho middle classes. If thei*e is a being who more ^faithfully 
personifies timidity, indolcmce, milk-soppism — if I may use tho 
term — than auothor, it is the Bengali aristocrat. Of pride, he ha» 
enough, and more than enough, but it is not Miltonic pride, which con- 
temns dang<‘r mthe discharge of duty, but it is tho pride of wealth, 
pride which exults at the sight of misery and min, pride which feeds 
on the jirostrate millions. It is ipiito probable that the contempt 
witJi which tho English cherish us, and which makes them shun our 
company when th(‘y jiossibly can — is due to the impi-ession made on 
them by our aristocrats with their flaunting chogns, and fawning 
looks. 

Let mo cast a glance at the economic ]>ositiou of the middle classes. 
Were the Zemindars to be swept off the face of the earth, ilie country 
would not bo a jot }»poror for that. What do they contribute to tho 
^jpwdtictioii of tho national wealth ? Simply nil. Tho higher functionerics 
of Government bclungTio the middle classes; from the Deputy Magis- 
trate to the pigmy all belong to tlio middle class people. 

Lawyers, tradesmen, schoolmaKtcrs, Ac., pertain to, the middle class 
men. All who arc ac<piuinted with the elementary principles of Poli- 
tical Economy must be aware that these contribute indlrcctlg to the 
production of wealth; but for them production would bo greatljr 
bumpered. But what is done by the Zemindar, or the rich man 1 I’he 
former squeezes tho rydt witli might and main, and the poor fellow 
^being half-fed and ill-dresaed, cannot produce wliat he under better 
oii’cumstauces might have prodqced. Tims the production of wcalthf 
is inteifered with. Lot m take the case of the capitalist. What does 
do 1 He lend.s money to Government and gets securities. If the 
teoverumeiit employs tho money productively, c. in the production 
wealth, such as Public Works— the wealth of the country is 
jj^oreased, but if the sum be spent in carrying on war, in buying guo- 
^wder and iu&ti*uments of war the capital is destroyed, * virtually*' 
^ quote Mill Hhrow'u into the sea.* So facas the capitalist is con** 
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cerned, lie is of no service to the public. But superficial men may 
argue, that it is the money of the capitalist, lent to Government which, 
in the former case, causes the production of wealth, and that, if he 
had withheld the money, no such thing could ha^ e taken place. Such 
an objection is simply irrelevant ; the dependence of the production of ^ 
wealth on capital is a necessary low of. production, but the possessionl" 
of the canital by a particular individual not so — it is simply an aoei- / 
dent ] had the money belonged* to Government, instead of to the oapi* * . 
talist, the I'esult— the ultimate product --.would not have varied. 
the capitalist cannot be considered in the same light as cultivators, 
traders, judges and Government— production does not de- ' 

pend on him. » 

I have thus pointed out the social, political and economic position ' 
of the Bengali middle classes. I have pointed out their superior intel- 
ligence, and moral worth ; and have set forth their economic import- 
ance. 

Now, evident as it is that the future of our groat country is inti- 
luatoly bound up with the condition of the middle classes^ evident as 
it i.s fcliat the future of Bengal depends on the progress or the retro- 
gression made by them, tliat the social and economic j)roBpects of the 
community rest vitally on the condition of tfio middle class people, 
evident as all this is, who will say that free play should not be givens 
to their mind to develop itself that Government should not enoout^age 
them to. form themselves into associations, where they may discusa 
their social and political position, should, not encourage them 
to make the appeals that they may constitutionally and loyally make 
to the Government ? Who will say that such a member of the sooiill 
body, should be at the mercy of a * self-seeking plutocracy ?’ If any 
will, I shall much admiie his obtaseness or dishonesty, as the case 
may be, but think very meanly of his judgment or candour. 


C. C. M. 



BEUGAL AND THR ADMINISTRATION OF SIR RICHARD 

TEMPLE. 

" (Bv 0\IB&U CuUNDSR MiTTER.) 

One of the principil ftiatnrcs of the East Iiiflia Charter of 1853 
WHS the creation of the Lower* Piovinees of Bengal Into a separate 
tdminibtratioii. Before that y^ar the affairs of those ptovineos used 
to ho administered by the Governoi Geneial as Govern )r of Bengal, 
the charge devolving on a Deputy Governor during the absence of the 
former on oflicial tonrs. But the growing mipoitaiKC of the { mvincos on 
one hand and the gradual expansion of the Bnti h teintones iii the 
East on the other, icndered the charge one too many to bo conti- 
nued to bo administered in the mnnnei it hud hitherto been done and a 
change in some direction or other was nnpoiatively called fui It was 
iherefore propoiied, and the pro[>osttion found favoi with the Parliament, 
to relieve the Qovernor-Gcnei al of the immediate charge of those 
provinces aud to entiitat it to a sep irate ofTicer to bo designated ** Lieu- 
tenant-Governor” ir the same manner as a similar officer placed in 
«lharge of the Upper Pi evinces in a previous year, was designated. 
The designation impoit^ an extent of power not quite so large as that 
pf a Governor nor qnito so circumsciibcd as that of a Chief Comm is- 
eioner. That power nevortbeless is considerable aud the delegation of it 
to a Lieutenant-Governor has certainly afforded an appreciable relief to 
the Governor-General, The impoitanco of the newly-created charge 
but dimly realized when it was proposed and adopted, has now fully 
developed itself. The result has outgrown the most sanguinary expec- 
tations of the framers of the scheme and it has now come to be considered 
whether it is not expedient again to revise the constitution of Bengal and 
to substitute a Goi ernor for a Lieutenant-Qoyemor, witli the addition of 
an Executive Council of three numbers as at Madras and Bombay. 
Perhaps this talked of innovation would be in accordance with the 
altered circumstances of the times ; but there cannot be any doubt that 
in 1854 it would have beeA premainre and that what was then determined 
w^ justified by the existing state of affairs and by so much of 
/the future as could then be foreseen. As yet the scheme has wod^ed 
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well and that it has done bo is owing more to the o^taotel ofUhe schmo 
itself than to any 6})mial merit on the part of the officers who ha?0^ ^ 
successively worked it. Wo do not deny that the Lientonant-Go^ 
vernora who have successively ruled over Bengal, were possessed of t 
superior abilities. They wore certainly men of first-class administrat 
tivc abilities and were possessed of talents which, if employed in najT' 
'Chiller sphere, would have undoubtedly made them distinguished. It i% 
nevertheless a fact that those of our Lieutenant-Governors who did not 
fail from sheer incapacity, did not at least realhso the magnitude of tho-v' ^ 
task that devolved upon them. They were coniont to leave things prettf 
much in the same state in which they found them without seeking to* 
improve upon them or to introduce innovations. They barely leftthA"'^ 
vessel afloat, stopping the leaks whenever and wherever they sprung^ 
and the best that could be said of the best of them is that they did not,/ 


misgovern the coimtry. , » 

The first appointment to the Lieutenant-Goveniorshii) of Bengal wao ; 
conferred upon Sir Frederick Halliday. His oEtensive knowledge of ^ 
the country acquired by a long residence in it, and by years of seivlci 
in the difforont departments of Government pointed him out as the ' 
most eligible person for the appointment. Indeed a better officer ’ 
could not at the time have been obtained for the post. He inaugurate 
the new system, but nothing beyond a mere change of forms, was felthf 
the people- Lord Dalhousie undoubtedly felt some relief, but were 
not for the forms the people of Bengal would scarcely have 'perceiv^ '^ 
the change. He was certainly in a position to improve the state o$ 
the country, but beyond lending an helping hand' to the development of 
the changes brought on by the progress of the times, he did but little (pF 
the country and that little instead of producing any good, sowed tho seedA 
of jnischief that had to be dug up and cast away root and branch bf ^ 
the neit succeeding administration. He threw hia entire weight in tne - 
scale of the European populatioo. To propitiate the good opii|um^ 
.of that population, he armed tho Indigo Planters with magisterial 
powers, a position which they had earnestly longed after and 
which enabled them to establish a reign of terror in. the moCusBil; 
The ptaatera found it difficult to mantaiu their own against the 
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'ieUlnders. l%e cultivating ryots upon whoso labour materially 
det>ended the success of their speculation tjpught the protection 
, jfX the latter who were, as a class more, than ma hap to them. Those who 
'did not seek this protection maintained their own battles against their 
oppressors. Persuasion on the part of the planters failed to bring them 
over to their side. It was thought that actual violence alone, or at least 
throats of tyrannous coercion would intimidate them to subjection. 
!lM[eans to do so wore ready at hand. Sir Fredciick Halhday came to the 
help of the planters and forthwith they were invested with magisteiial 
powers which produced the desired effect and the ryots were subjected 
to scandalous oppressions and lawless violence This wa^ the one pro- 
eminent feature of fhe adnuiusiration of ^ir Frcdeiick Ilalhday. 
His successor Sir John Peter Giant did not Fuccced better. Ilis 
' jpolicy was just the reverse of that of his predecessor. lie came to oflice, 
feworn, as if it were, to wage war against the non-ofiQcial Europeans, 
and thelndgo Planters, among oiheis.whom his piedecessor petted most 
and whom alone he was in a position to touch, were the fust to fall 
victims to his wrath. 

It will be remembered tliat in 1857, when order in the Noitli- 
Wosterii Provinces was completely ovoitliiowii and had given way to 
Anaichy, a sort of provisional goveinment was improvised for such of 
the provinces as had been rescued fiom the rebels and in wliich order 
was but partially restored The Hon’blc Sir John Peter Grant, then a 
Hcmber of the Governor General's Cuuucil, was called upon to organise 
mds Governmonf, and was deputed to the spot with an adequate staff 
of officers. At this time the feelings between the official and non- 
official Europeans wrere none of the best. The proceedings of the 
former were closely and maliciously watched by the latter, and the least 
jlrregulnrity or the shadow of it, which at any otlier time would hai e 
passed unnoticed, was magnified into a gigantic mistake and proclaimed 
^ their prejudice not only throughout the length and breadth of the 
^itbuntry, but over the world at large. In those days of bad feelings 
^'^and malicious excitements it was reported of Sir John Peter Ghaut 
"^that in his capaditj as a Provisional Lieutenant Governor he had 
)l*e)ea8ed one hundred and thirteen rebel prisoners without put* 
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ting them upon their trial and meeting out to thoui condign pnnisbr 
mout. This runxonr vf^ trumpeted tliroiighout the length and breadi^t 
of the land, and Sir Joliu Peter Grant was assailed hy tlie non-officiaj 
Europeans or as they had come to be styled “ Independent Britons/ 
irith no end of vituperations. This agitation he ever after bore ir 
mind and ho only watched an opportunity to wreak his vengeance npot 
his traclucers. That opportunity soon presented itself and when b 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor he dotcriniuod to pay off the 
grudge. IIo was not in a position to reach the European communit 
at large, and the Indigo Planters, therefore over whom iiis sway , 
tended, and who at that time formed an integral portion (»f that 
innnity, had to bear the entire brunt of his wrath. They lived in a' » 
glass house and afforded ample scope for the play of his vengeauCjK^ 
It must be admitted that he did a vast amount of good to the countrjr^^ ' 
but he was so entirely taken up witli this one cause — a rightc-^-^i 
ous cause no doubt, although not quite completely righteous, considering 
the motives by which he was actuated — that lie neglected everything else. ^ 
Except the deserved ruin of the Indigo interest and the relief of the 
ryots from its oppressions, his administiation present nothing worthy 
of coiiuncmoration. He widened the breach between the Natives 
and the P]uropcans, and by his ofdcial conduct fostered ill-foclings 
between them. His successor Sir Cecil Deaden was on utter failure; 
And if ho i| at all to be commemorated ho is to be commemorated 
fqr his Agricultural Exhibition and Orissa blunder. Tlio former AH' 
useful undcrtakmg, no doubt, does no positive credit to his administrgr 
tive‘ obilities, whilst the latter point him out as an administrator of 
■ very inferior rank. The interval between these two land-marka ol 
his administration was made of idle and unsuccessful projects for fhA 
promotion of native female education and of projects which osuo^ 
follow dn the wake of the deficiency of talents for practical pnrposdi 
and of the love of popularity. 

Sir William Grey on coming into office in succession to l§ir Ce<u 
Beadon bad a mass of work thrown into his hands. He found tb 
' eountry strewn with the dead and tlie dying, the officers sunk inb 
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deferred. 11(3 had not only to remove the dead, but to find food for 
.tihe living, not only to rescue Abe administration from the vortex of 
l^iasipation into which it had got entangled, but^ to infuse vigor and 
f^HQtergy into all the dopavtinents. The beginning of his administration 
occupied in rectifying the errors of the past, in making up for the 
|d^ciencies of Sir Cecil Beadon and in preventing business from fall- 
|5ng into arrears. When these were effected and the entire machinery 
restored to its original working order, tho injudicious interference 
erf the Supreme Government Avith hi.s measures of reform and tho still 
jqforo injudicious and unpractical schemes tlirust upon him by that Gov- 
VWiHuent for adoption, drove him into a position at once irritating to 
feelings as an individual and unconstitutional as regards his office os 
head of a Govornmon’t— subordiiiato though it is to tho supreme 
JtSf^vernincnt of India. Ho did not find it repugnant to his senso of 
to give up office, and he did give it up in sheer disgust. He was 
&tooeedod by Sir George Campbell, a man of versatile talonhs, innured 
^business and fiossessiug an indomitable energy, Ibit the combina- 
'^on of these good qualities failed to make him a successful Lieutenant- 
pvernor, lie very much wanted the ballast of discretion to keep 
in balance and his good qualitu^s were outbalanced by a 
strong impulsiveness which not only neutralised their effects but 
^jpirodttced mischievous consequences, fc^ir George Campbell by the 
of his undoubted superior talents was enabled full^ to realize 
magnitude of the task that awaited him as the Lieutenant- 
-Governor of Bengal, but his zeal outran his discretion and he domo- 
the fabric before he could concoivo and mature a -plan for 
)|n)iilding it up. If his predecessors failed to effect any material im- ' 
iprovement they left things pretty much in the same state in which 
sy found them. But revolutionary measures of Sir G. Campbell 
organized every department and landed the administration into 
Alport of uneasy discontent })ervaded the country from one 
^ to the other, communities were set against communities, the 
»le were estranged from Government, the officers felt themselves 
At ease at their respectiv e posts ; those who could, availed them^ < 
of the furlough rules, and the supreme Goverjtunent itself 
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placed in a constant state of restless anxiety for ilie safety of the empim.'' 
As if these were not sufiicient to complete the measure of the worst, a 
famine prevailed wdiictijparalyscd the administnitive macliiuery and' 
which, wore it not that Sir George Campbell had early forfeited the 
confidence of Lord Northbrook, threatened to draw into its vortex 
some of the fairest districts of Bengal. The Governor-General liasten*'^ 
ed to meet the visitation whilst it wis yet at a distfinc<j and in sup€^«' 
cession of Sir George Cam}>l>cll deputed one of his own ministers trf! 
look into the adaira on the s])ot and to adopt rome<hal meahures. Tliait 
minister was no otJier personage than Sir Richard 'J’emplo who 
destined heforo long to liave the entire admiuLtration of 
country lodged into his hands. ^ Ilia gmieral merits as an adminfiap 
trator and the apprenticeship whicli lie served in the laniinc district^ 
peculiarly qualified him for this position. Sir Richard Temple rose 
from the ranks iiiid file like his predecessors, but he had so improved hin 
opportunities as to render him in every respect a superior adminijf*' 
trator. As Sir George Campbell did, Sir. Richard Tem]>le half 
SLiccce<led in grasping the magnitude of tlic task, but being better 
balanced he bids fair to leave an undying reputation of a 6u<> 
cessfiil administrator behind him. II o has already given 
abundant evidence of his possessing a master mind and it would 
he^ too much to say that with hia administration, Bengal has entor^ 
into a new era of progress. It would be unnatural if it weir^ 
otherwise. We fear that Bengal does not afford an ample fhffUl 
for the display of his talents. That ccu^noisseur of talents Loaenj 
Dalhousie, when ho organised the Punjab Administration, 
certiing the merits that lurked in Sir Richard Temple, draggjl^ 
him out of obscurity and gave him an important post in ihA^ 
administration. And he was not disappointed, llis advice m 
active co-operation had materially helped to the success fSik 
^ministration, and Sir John Lawrence, as Chief Commissioner e 
thase Provinces and afterwards their Lieutenant-Governor, owed not 
little to that advice. So great was bis success in the Punjab that i 
etery important affair his advioe was sought by the Supreme Goven 
meat of India. On every qiiestion he had bis say and on ever 
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difficulty he was called upon for help, lie was ready at all times and 
bis advice was iil wnyh of material assistance. Whdh the finances of India 
wore thrown into a state of Jiopeless disorder, iusolvency stared the state 
by the face, and Mr. James Wilson was sent out from England to 
avert the calamity, ho picked out Sir Richai’d Temple as his principal 
advker. Sir Richard fortliwith cfmc down to Calcutta and with Mr. 
Wilson applied liimsolf to the irerculcan task of cleaning the 
Augean stable of the Indian Treasury. lie lendered imi)ortant services 
in ev(*ry department of finance, lie Ltdped to the revision of the 
Account system, advised judicious rctienchnuntb in the civil and mili 
tary expenditure, laid the jdans of an improved ^vsiem of cumvicy 
and was in evciy way the right hand of Mr. Wilnon. Nor wcie his 
services confined to t ho department of finance alone Other adminis- 
trative departments also had their due slmies o( the benefit of liw 
ifcdvice. 'riiose wTre tlie days of Commissions of enquiry, and then* was 
Diot a single Commission in wliieh this man of extraordiiuay adminis- 
fa*ative genius ami of cminoully practical abilities did not taki* a pro- 
Snlnent part, lie sat in the Indigo Commission and liis scathing 
iwamination of iJie witnesses who iijipearcd before the Commission, 
bia recorded dissent from the eoncliisions arrived at by the 
Oomniissionors, his vi(*ws on the condition of the ryots and the 
relation tiiat ouglit to subsist between them and the Indigo Planter, 
tifibrd a practical solution of one of the most important and 
difficult economical problems of the times that were, and 

future statesmen would derive no little benefit by adopting Sir 
Richard Temple’s contribution to the records of the Indigo Commis- 
don as their constant companion and by keeping up a perpetual 
study of them ? His report on the Police Commission of 1860 and 
^hat on British Burmuh are admirable state papers in their own way, 
ind afibrd very valuable contributions to the official literature of Bri- 
sbb India. He rendered distinguished services in the Central Bi'o- 
rinces as Chief Commissioner, and then in tlie Foreign Department, 
(tBtros Resident at Hyderabad and then as Secretary to the Gkivem-* 
nent of India. What could be a greater compliment to hb services 
Ids appointment as Financial Member of the Governor General^ 
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Council. This appointment carri^ a great deal of prestige with it, ‘ 
8uce Mr. Wilson’s time it was reserved for European statesmen, and 
Sir Richard Temple was the first of the Indian administrators to whom, 
the portfclUo, which was successively entrusted to such men as 
Wilson, Laing, Trevelyan and Massey, a as handed over. He did not 
betray the trust. He proved bimselt in every respect a worthy ^ 
succebsor to those distinguished statesman who preceded him. The sue* « 
cess ot the financial adminibtration of Lord Lawrence and Lord Maya ^ 
was owing entirely to his skill and judicious mans^ement. 

This man is now the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. His pash 
career had drilled him for the ofiice and his discharge of duties during^ 
the three years he has boeu in it has justitied the selection. The admi*^* 
lustration of Bengal, of itself involves difficulties of no mean magni^ ^ 
tude. Tho^e difficulties were greatly aggravated by the mis* 
nianagemont of the past, and when Bir Biohard came to office hO 
succeeded to nd bed of roses. Sir George Campbell had left the 
affairs of the Country quite in a state of chaos, and his succe^r iR ^ 
addition to the ordinary work of Government, had to repair the wrecks 
of the past an<l to evoke ordor out of chaos, and his success in so short 
a time is indeed marvellous and was |K>ssible only, bccauso the affairs' ^ 
lay in his hands. The restless discontent which prevailed during th6 
days of Sir George Campbell has given way to a peace of mind, and a ‘ * 
sense of secuiity now pervades the oountry. Our space would not 
permit us to go into details of the measures of reform initiated bjr 
him, but judged from the result, conviction of the superiority of 
Sir Richard’s administration over those of his predecessors is irresis* ^ 
tible. The evils of the revolutionary measures of Sir George Campbell^^ 
have rolled back and the good planted by his siicoessor are bearing fruit* ^ 
For the first time since Bengal has bad a separate Government a feeling 
of cordiality has sprung up between the governor and the govimed,i^aild 
the latter although feeling the influence of a powerful hand that ewaye i 
over them are far froiu being discontented and morose. The good intaik* ^ 
lions of the form^ are appreciated, and an amount of oheerAilneaa ^ 
hitherto unknown in this countiy now pervades throughout. On the 
other hand, Richard Temple maintaining his own has a kind word 

for ereiy one. His personal bearing towards every section of the 
^emipBimity^Sisar]^ hostility, and although all hie measures do not meet , 
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’with tbe approbation of the people, their oppositions are less acrimfv 
S^ouB than they used to be before. The c9nvirtion is irremovable that 
hia seeks the interest of the people and what could l>otfcer strengthen 
that conviction than some of his recent legislative measures. He is 
not dogmatic and is not disposed <o rest his lionor and position on the * 
naaintenanco of liis own views of things against the remonstrances of 
the people whose opinions he courts and with whom he takes 
a delight to consult. Every suggestion finds favor at Ills hands and 
every order of men duds a rea<ly access to his pre.«»eiice Ho 
governs for the people, and ho feels as if he were a servant for them. 
The reputation of the unrivalled success of his admiuistratiou has 
preceded him in England, aii^d so strong is the ojunion of that 
Buocesa that the Empress of India could not defer bestowing deserved 
honors upon him. Whilst yet in office he ha^ been raised to the 
Saronotecy, an honor never before conferred upon any of the . 
liedtonant-Govcmors, either of Bengal, Puiyao or of the, North 
Western Provinces, .whether in ofece or out of office. The 
honor was fully deserved and it is yet possible that more would come 
upon him. It is novr^ to be earnestly wished and that wish proceeds 
from selfish considerations that Sir Kichard Templets tenure of office as 
Lioutenant-Goxernor of Bengal were greatly extended. He could 
have been spared from Bengal at the end of his alloted term of five 
years if it wero easy to obtain a successor as competent and as well- 
iHtentioned as he has been. Such men are rare in the Indian Civil 
Service, and nothing would be a more popular measure of the supreme 
ttutborities that appoint our Governors than to retain Sir Bichard 
Temple foif an indefinite term in the post he now so worthily fills. 


CONCERNING KALI. 
(A Fragment)' 


jf Kali, like the other Hindu deities, was an incarnation of the Supreme 
'Being sent to earth for a special purpose. Her mission was to destroy 
Ijgp brother giants, Sbumboo an^ Nishumboo, who were under the 
of Rucktobheej. The* three gave tl^o peace-loving goda (t 
«if tauttWe* and at th^ of the latter. Kali was incanmtedaii^ 
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Ruclctabhecj who in this respect reminds one of the Lernean Hydra de«« 
1 roved by Herculet^, was a monster who died hard ** From each drCpof 
hia blood which fell to the earth, innumerable monsters sprung. It wilt 
be remembered that when Herculee fought with the Hydra of Lernea^ 
he was forced to lift the Hydra up bodily, and to strangle it as he hold 
It off the ground Whattvei maybe the true interpret ition of the 
myth, it was the offspiing of the manly ^Gieck lace Kali in her 
turn had to resort to stratagem, foi even the footstep of the gods^do 
not appear to set themselves in smoothly paved wajs, and they haV 0 
diiriLultits to contend ^guiist which call lor the exercise of politic 
geuuity. Kah spread out her tongue, and by locemug on it the blood 
which stieamed fioin the wounds she inilicted on Rucktubheoj, she over^ 
came hei enemy The deep red colour of hei tongue is due to the b]oc 4 
which stained it on thi« mcmoiable occasion. It is consideiedthat moaft 
of her sex endowed with well developed linguil orgins It is need* 
less to enter on an} consiideiation of the subject, but Kali’s tongue 
was of suipribing dimensions, it covered the lyhole earth * Without 
going learnedly into the meaning of this portion of the myth, it may 
well have been th it Kali wa2» one ui those ladies who succeed in making 
themselves heaid, and that her voice reached to the ends of the world. 

Buektobheg was tough woik, and Kali had some diiHculty in con* 
quciing him bbe, bowcvei, was victoiious , but woiked her feehngif 
I up 111 tbo ciFoi t to such a dreadful pitch, that after the monster was slaia^ 
and all appreheiieion on that score was at an end, she conuimed to slash 
her 8 wft*d about her to the immirent danger of the voiy gods whom 
she was sent to aid As there seemed every probability of the remedy 
m the case proving to bo worse than the disease, the gods agaiili 
cried out for help, and this time agiiust then deliverer Shiva, the 
liusband of Kali, and husband general of the Hindu pantheon, was 
delegated to perforin the not altogether pleasant task of endeavoring 
to calm the lady’s disturbed feelings. Shiva appioacned with caution ; 
but the excited goddess was unmindful of presence of him who Is popu* 
larly adored as the chief of all the gods The narrative at this 
stage IS not veiy clear. It however was not until Kali flushed with 
victory^ stood on the prostrate, but unwounded fora of Shiva, that 
she fully recogni2sed her situation. She expressed her surprise m 
orthodox B&do style, by putting her tongue out of her mouth. Un* 
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{ortuatelj while she jet stood in this unpicturesque attitude, her 
historical portrait was paioted, and so has she been handed down to 
fame. Guido, a Christian painter, had once to depict an immortal 
nature in a moment of victory. We all know what Hawthorne has said 
of the groat picture; how he thinki» that Guido should have drawn 
Michael as he came out of the terrible struggle with Satan, marked 
and scarred, and not as he has depicted him, with his wing plumes 
unruffled, aud serene peace besoming uncloiidedly on his youthful 
countenance which is radiant with the light of invincible hope. The 
Hindu genius strangely enough has parsed over the spirituality of 
Kali*a conflict and the divine triumph over evil on which alone Guido 
fixed his gaze, but which exi^tcd in Kali’s case not less than in 
Michaol’s; and that \ahich has alti acted the Hindu mind seems to 
have been the startled sense of surprise and humiliation which sprung 
Up in the goddess when the ecstasy of victory had left her. 

There the history of Kali ends. Her work on earth done, she was 
re^absorbed into the divine nature, of which she was but one of many 
manifestations. When the festival commemorating her stay among 
mortals draws to a close, her well-known image is thrown into some 
aacred river, and tifus in she symbolically borne back to the place frond 
which she came. Surely we too blend at last with the great ocean of 
being, in whose far surging waves, the ripples of all the troubled 
time streams fall and sink to rest. i 

Note. —O nly the ourreat popular tradition of the Kali myth has been adopted 
in the above paper. 


CONCERNING NEBULAR LIGHT. 

As admitted difficulty is experienced in determining the era of 
the beginning,” aud the enormous interval while separates it from 
ous ; and though 1 can scarcely hope that the views I am about to 
adv'ance will bear severe criticism, they may still be worth some degree 
of attention as being so far as 1 am aware, a novel method of dealing 
^with certain ascertained facts, 1 seek to employ some of the irresolvable 
jcSkabebe es guides to the approximate ascertainment of the time when 
j^^psoording to the nebular theory this earth became a separate planet. 

physical history of the earth as revealed int'^the rocks of which it ijL 
^ebmi^ed c^es us back’a vast way into^the past, but it does not 
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iched from its parent buu. That fact itself can only bo inferred 
n cosmioa) evidence. 

.’he nebulff consist as is well known of the ixisolvable and the 
^ * isolvable, or those which the telescope separates into immense 
sterb of distinct stars, and those whidi balEe the hisirhest powers of 
,t instrument, and remain clonds of liglit swmnning in the pure 
er of space. Fiom the earliest ages these distant objocU have 
racted attention, and by one of those happy gucsscs of which th^ 
tory of science furuishe’s other examples, the ancient philosophettt 
;nrdcd the nebular cloudb as matter is a ditTusecl and chaotic state, 
> Te cosmical self-luminoub vapour. When the nebulcr were sub** 

!ted to the telescope, it was discovered, that home of them certainly 
ire built up of distant star-systems, the rays of light from which 
ended in Iheir long journey mto cloudlets of uncertain haze, which 
dy the searching power of the toloscope could resolve into rndiatit 
oms. Others, however, even under the telescope remained mera 
miuous patches, but these too it was believed would burst into cla«- 
irs of stars, whenever a glass of sufficient power was brought to b^ar 
0 them. Their resolvability, in a woiJ, wabonly a question of time, 
loubiless the increased powers would thomsclvo’s bung mto view sys- 
ams which were beyond their own defining lange, but with regard to 



these, too, their eventual disintegration would be but an incentive tp 
still further pi ogress. 

The powers of the telescope have in modern times been immensely 
increased. Lord Rosse’^ giant iustrument was’constructed with specid 
reference to the resolution of nebulse ; anjl yet some of the best and 
longest known grenps still hold out against the most formidable bat- 
teries of lenses and reflectors that are brought to ,bear on them. 
What the telescope failed to do in this respect, has been accomplished 
by the spectroscope, and the results are so marvellous and unexpected 
that they alone should make physicists cautious in propounding their 
theories, and in the reliance they place on inferences drawn from pb* 
servations made with only the m&trumenls now at their disposal. 
Some of the nebals are not reeolvoble because they are not clnstera 
of stirs, as come of the earlier investigators with the telescope sweep- 
Sngly asse^tsd they must be, but are aetually what still earlier physi- 
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cifltB will) Lad no teJo&copes to mislead iLem happily guessed they 
j^erc : bouie of the irrc&ol^uble nebulae are simply laminouB matter 
from iihich it is surmised that star s}Bteiiis, aye, and even the mind<> 
which contoniplatc them, are alike •evolved under the operation of 
iialuial and iuimutuble laws acting thiough a long couri^e of ages. 

The way in which the spectroscope lias led to lliis great discovery 
may be host explained by giving the substance of what a i^ocent writer 
says on the subject. It was ob'.ervod by Dr, Huggins that the lumi- 
nous portion of the spectrum of a iiehuhi in the constellation Draco 
oonsisted only of i/i^ee bnght Imes seen on a da^-L (jrovnd. Now if the 
nebula had been a cluster of stars giving out light like oiir sun from a 
while hot nucleus oiivelo}>cd in an atinos 2 >here, the absorptive power of 
the atmosphere would have comerted the bii(fhi lines into dark ones^ and 
the spectrum like that our suii, or a single star, would have been con- 
tinuous. Now bright lines on a dark ground in the spectrum indicate 
—so far of course ns modern scientists have been able to ascertain by 
researches conducted among known objects — that the light in which they 
ore found proceeds from elements in a gaseous and luminous condition. 
Sodium, magnesium iron, and other metals in a stale of iucandosceut 
vapour project bright lines on a dark ground. Dr. linggius did not 
coiihue his observations to oue nebula, and the conclusion ho drew 
froinirhc examination of several of these interesting obj’octs was that 
they were in a gaseous, or vapoury condition, because they gave the 
‘characteristic bright-liue spectrum. But Dr. Huggins investiga- 
tions led to further results. The bright lines in the spectrum of the 
nebula of Draco, shew that at least hydrogen jind nitrogen are exis- 
tent there, and constitute one proof more, if sucli were needed, that 
difference is not to be inferred from distance, and that the universe is 
oue in all its remotely existing parts. Light as is well known requires 
time for its transmission. Homer, a Danish astronomer, who is cre- 
dited with this discovery, is said to have made it on a consideration 
of coitain irrognlarities in the computed times of the eclipses of Japif 
^ter^s satellites. The eclipses were always later than Uieir eom-* 
times when Jupiter was farthest from the earth, and the error 
'4iiliibhod as the planet approached us. Bacon in the second book of the 
^JN^vmn Organum says signihoaBtly the flight of a musket ball is toa, 
9^s1rift to allow an impression oi its figure to be oonreyed to the sigk^ 
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Thi^ last instance, and others of n like nature, have somelimea 

“ excited in us a most marrellons doubt, no less than nrhether tho 

■ 

“ image of the bky anti stars is pcrcoivrd as at tlie aciuul moment of 
** its existeiico, or rather a little after .It appeared bO inciedihle 
‘Mo us that the imagob oi riuluitions of heavenly luidios could sinldenly 
“he conveyed through biith iinmonse spaces \o tlie sight, and it 
“ seemed that they ought lather to be transmitted in a definite time/* 
llaf on died about twenty years befoie Ttnmei was boin. The credit 
of the distoveiy that light tra\els al an aseei taiu'iblo rate must 
however, rest with Romcr for Bacon lot it slip tlnon^h his fingers. 

To return, to tho subject before ns, and to connect the known laws 
governing tho transmission of light ■wilh the obseivation at the present 
moment of the chaotic matter of tho irresolvable nebuhe. It is clear 
tiiat the nobuljB as we now see them do not reveal thenisolves to US 
as they are^ but as they weic when the light-rnys which are now 
reaching us left them. While those light-rays have been on tbeir jour- 
ney physical changes of a startling nature may have taken place m tho 
nebulous matter itself. It may not now be wliat it was when tliose 
rays winged their flight earthwards ; indeed it may not bo at all. The 
nitrogen and hydiogen which Huggins and his brother spectroscopists 
see in the nebula of Draco, woie once undeniably there, but it does not 
necessarily follow because they literally see them there still, that the 
two incandescent gases are still there in the condition in which Hug- 
gins finds tliem at the present moment. If a star from which light 
takes oue thousand years to reach tho earth, wore suddenly and instan- 
taneously to ceaso to exist noiv, we should still for one thousand years 
see the star, and we could in that interral drawn perfectly legitimate 
and accurate conclusions regarding its nature and apparent motions 
although it had really ceased to exist* Now tho light from some of 
the more distant nebulas has been Sxiceding on its unwearying flight 
to us for very much m<»ro than a thousand years. In speaking of 
certain stars which have either suddenly appeared in the heavens, or 
suddenly increased in brightness, Humboldt says, “ those events in the 
** universe belong with reference to their historical reality, to other 
“ periods of time than those in which tho phenomena of light are first 

* A paper op this subject, by Prafessor L«itch winch well doservos careful 
appealed some yeais ago, and was entitled A Journey tlirougb Space. 
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revealed to the inhabitants of the earth tliey leach us like the 
** voices of the past The elder Heischel \ras of opinion that light 
required alinO’»t two millions of years to pass to the ea4h from the 
•^remotest luminous vapoui reached by his 40 foot reflector. Much 
** therefore has vanished long before it is rendeied visible — much that 
we see was once diifeiently arranged fiom what it now appears. Tho 
aspect of the starry heavens presents ns with the spectacle of that 
which 16 only a[iparcntly simultaneous ...It still remains more than 
‘‘probable, from the knowledge we possess of the velocity of tlie 
“ transmission of liimmous rays, that the light of lemote heavenly 
“bodies presents us with the most aticient perceptible evidence of the 
existence of mattei (Cosmos Vol 1 , p. l44 Bohn’s edition.) 

It 18 only possible to conjcctuic what has occurred in the nebula 
itself m that treraojndouR inteival of two million ye.iis , but during the 
same mteival what ha<i occuiod on eaith ^ Geology tills us something 
•bont and tracking its course backwards it eventually pauses to point 
to a nebulous bc.!:innuig) a chaos wlien the earth was formless and 
Tcdd. Was the eaith two millions of yeais ago w hat the nebula re- 
ferred to by Humboldt was at the same peiiod as revealed by light- 
rays winch aic only now reaching us fiom it Are we sure that our 
aixty-fonr elements, are elements, and that fuiiher analysis will not 
prove some of them to be leduoible to simpler forms ? We shall 
know heroafior whether in the com sc of ages the nebula of Draco 
hns been developed into worlds like ours. Can we, m the meantime, 
by carefully observing (and carefully preserving our records of) the 
’appearances presented by nebulie, use the light we have even in our 
day, though it may come fiom the seething chaos of inglobate worlds, 
as a time-measmer, a croation-eia standard, for the past history of 
our own earth f * 

Onr histones of the Cosmos as tt is are then renly made up of frag- 
ments of ancient and not even coutemporaneously dated histories. We 
live in the light of perished worlds, and base onr theories of tk'e uni* 
Terse <iud its laws as they arc, on the long vanished and perhaps even 
' the non-existent Viewed in this as{>ect what an incongruous ^ing 
ill is OUT modem science 1 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON, 



I ATTRIBUTE to tlio fact of the Anglo-Saxon being a compound rac^^ 
nearly all varieties of the most highly favored hiunnii family, its 
being fated to become the principal agent in the world's reformation { 
and, I must premise, in speaking of tho Anglo-Saxon 1 wish entirely 
bo drop all nationality, merely desiring to convey that conjunction of 
races most readily expressed by the term In a very interesting articloi 
entitled “The Eurasian Future,*' in the January, 1871, number of the 
“ Indian Annals of Medical Science," written by Surgeon Major 
J. Moore, AV.U.C.P,; a start being made with tho proposition tho 
blending of races is essential to progress," cases are cited frertt 
ancient and modern history—in the Egyptians, Greeks, Homan# 
Jews, Spaniards, Irish, and even French— where degeneration is clearly 
traceable to absence of commixture* In the ancient ca«(cs we knoi 
that full depreciation has been accomplished, and we arc, moroovef| 
shewn that downfall commenced ’when for«*ign intcrmi\turo ceased] 
though whether that more immediate dogradiug iulluence— -the union 
wealth and luxury — should be regai ded as cause or effect of the con 
dition previously noted, the writer will not venture an opinion, Witl 
reference to the modern instances, however, full depreciation is no 
attained, and we trust never will be ; but it may, perhaps, be not ur 
fairly contended that existing mental, physical, and moral atandln 
varies with the degree in which admixture may occur with neighbours 
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.Jtbus llie Irish have, if anything, bestowed upon their nation a more 
fair proportion of its noblest intellocts, j|j|j|pt few of the said 
^'^teHccis have been purely Celtic. The iriterinixtnre of Celt and 
^^JTenton has been productive of the finest results— an improvement 
'upon either, Iiaving, indeed, been a natural consequence — but, so long 
the vast m«Tjority of tliose comprising either racj may be sitisfied in 
*Klieiiiainiug pure and unmingled, so long wfll mcnUl and bodily status 
be unimproved. A glance at the liic^tory of nations must, hfiwever, 
satisfy the. reader of the geijerul truth of the given pro[>ositi ju ; so wo 
■will not ‘run into a njiriute coiusid^'/atioii of the pAot and present 
. Powers alluded to. In pi oof of the Au^lo-Su.on being a paitij;! 
return to a common typo, and in substantial ion oi the foregone a'^sur- 
ance of the widest possible intormitiurc being advantageous, wo may 
eternal k, in America, that starting avIlIi a few Anglo-tSaxons, and ro> 
^ijj^iving incessant ‘contributions from ail European nations, tho result is 
Ijli large iucreaso to the Anglo-F^axou race ; so that, indeed, Aiiglo- 
^j^axondom may he regarded as a mill in which tho gram of all nations 
‘becomes powdered and coalesced. Were Enrojio to lay down its arms 
combine, a further addition would be made to the same heap, but, 
^90 far as human foyesight will carry one, the contingoiicy is not imme- 
4iatoly probable, and the existing process —emigralion of young blood, 
Nto avoid ^conscription and scenro moans of livelihood, to England, 
vimerioa, and Anglo-gaxon colonies — seems likely to continue; till 
l^pntinental nations shall, by weakening themselves and rendering in- 
'Stiuciblc tho race they so busily feed, enable it to render them peaceful 
and united in spite of then- own wishes ; should not their conceutra- 
..■Uon by automatic agency be a prior result. As I said before, all spirit 
of nationality is displuimed in . the utterance of these opinions. 1 
' simply wdsh to express a firm bdiof in the Bible promise attaining ful- 
of all nations upon earth becoming as one people ; and I cannot 
tliinking, we may see that climax inevitably coming to pass, 
her we will or not. , 

h(ts often been remarked that ** war has caused the uniom, of 
and, ao far as union has at present extended, the stAtemeAi 
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carries an unquestionable fact well worth pondering ofer. War after 
war produced that happy accident, "the Anglo-Saxon ; and in conjunc- 
tion witli a mighty successor, Commerce,” Iho same means will 
doubtless bo employul for the ro-union of inankiiul, till man may leant 
to oompleto Ills destiny peaoefuIl 3 X As an Anglo-Saxon 1 cannot heljp 
thinking with gnat floriousncss oror the nohle work with which ihh 
race I claim as p.irent has hocii ontiuslod, and wi‘-liing that all 
niembei’s could indnro themssclves to leniovc those stumbling blooki; 
** self-intercNf,” and “personal pnde ” which so much impede ilf 
•progress? ImpedtMls firogrc-^s ? Yon miy say, perhaps — has it noir 
becMi the componn I of “ self interest,” “dissatisfaction,” and “ por- 
sonal piido” which has place 1 the laee wheio it is 1 It has beozi 
so, undoubtedly, in a great in*'*isiiie, but, such being thd 
case, only pr>iosi that man’s worst qualities turn to the aitain* 
ment of his ]Master*s wishcb, in spite of his own feeling of dis*- 
tinct opposition ; tiul I cannot haiboup the least doubt that 
“ un&eliishness ” and a simple desire to perform his highest dutiet 
would tend to (he same icsiiU with greater quickness, benefit to 
• himself, and sjutisfaction to his Maker; besides, I am glad to think, 
a minority of nobler minds has most fieqncntly succeeded in guiding 
the aciioufj of the miny, while, even aimmg the worst, a stiong feeling 
of justice liab genei.illy prevented the accomplishment of anything 
flagrantly nrong , or, at least, the continuance in any course clearly 
opposed to the rigliL Peiceptions have often been diii^ but, so far at 
they may have conveyed to their possessors the aensos of right anif 
wrong, the latter has more often than not been subject to the former. 
The Anglo-Saxon lias been defined ns the only exterminating raeg*^ 
which has existed, and certainly one cannot recall, in coimcction with, 
past or present civilizations, a stmikir natural extinction of infencofii^ 
races as so frequently has followed Anglo-Saxon advance : military 
'tribntojy holiling being, of 'course, in a very distiimi position 
colonization, in which members of resident and settUng races meet 
another on an individual footitig« T have njiplied the adjeotiyn^ 
natural” to “extinction for, though Anglo-Saxons have reason^^ 
to blush at many aots of savagery in the first settlements ef 
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i&merioa, Australia, &c., supremacy has, in the main, been effected 
by* civilization. Tlio precursors of that civilization, too often them- 
selves uncivilized, conceiving “ enlightenment” to be synonymous 
with " brandy,” have brought to their new places of abode the most 
powerful extcrminative agent; whuli, ni couise of time, lias been 
assisted by other attendants on the “ phy^^iquo ” of civilization 
sqn«illy beyond the “moiiil encountcinicnt” of baibaiism. It may bo 
QSsoitcd, that when civilization foine-s lulo contact with sa\a^c life 
pno of them must iucviUbly pciibli, titlicr by abjoiption or extinc. 
bion, iinlo&s the former bhould ic.idy to sink, or the bitter 
oapablc of spontaneous rising, piioi to the Inp^^e of that liying 
interval lying between iiisi coij(|nest and c.iiscieutiaus tiaining 
Absorption of the conquering i.ue, with degimi.»tion of luoiMle as a 
corolla! y, happened in the CISC of tli< roitugiuso, while ( viinction of 
bhc conquered has occiiriod with sul ficipieucy m lint of Anglo-Saxon 
Inflexibility of chaiiUter, with c:)ntiiiuil imtnigi itidti fioin the mother 
DOuntry, has prefaoived the latter fiom a (lcg< nciation into which the 
former sank, but care must bo taken that infloxihility of ch it icttT lead it 
not aduft, to a confusion of jiliysiquo” and ‘^moiale,” an iinpresbion of 
fcho foimei being an ins iiruuniniable obstacle to combination, when, in 
rcalify, it lies sokly in the latter. 

The Anglo-Saxon being merely a step to a gcncial intormixlurc, 
we soo how mysteriously it has been }»laced for continuanco of Iho 
work to which ^^tsown formation formed a staling point. Conquest of 
Indio ; Colony in Amcuca, conveited into a great independent nation ; 
settlements in Australia, Afiica, New Zealand, Ac., rendered possible 
only by security of position, have brought them into neighbourhood 
with still more alls'll races, and were matters viewed in a completely 
proper light, as, on tho whole, they may bo perhaps n more extended 
conjunction, when possible, would be regarded as a duty to the uni- 
verse i\ml a self-protective measure. It must come my fiiends whether 
you m ly like or not I Would it not be better, therefore, to complete 
^0 tubk pleasantly ? Negroes and Chinese in the West, where, not- 
withstanding much fretting and fuming, the former are being gradually 
^ drawn in,” while tho latter comprise an existing difficulty to be 
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« solved, bat will be so ; Hindoos iu .the East, gradually assuming 
western civilization ; Ohinese in the'Soatli, imported to the Australian 
labor market ; Japanese in their own country, fairly started on a road 
along which tliey must now necessarily progress unrestrained, though 
deterred doubtless, by ine\itab]c, yet unforeseen hindranoes; Turks and 
Egyptians, on the most easterly borders of bhirope, existing problems 
upon which tho immediate fate of tlio world is dependant ; Mftorios in 
New Zealand on the painful bahinee of extirpation and civilization^^ 
but inclining to die latter probably ; races of all dcs('rii)lions, in 
, eveiy portion of the glohe, proclaim th*' same tinlh. TIio Anglo-Saxoa 
must not, liowover, run into tho belief, he is somewhat too ready to do/ 
that he is a pre«emincntly uol)le being fairly claiming precodonco iu all 
tbinga. lie is simply a living proof of iho advantages derived from 
physical niongrclism and should regard it as his ciinso of existence 
to place all mankind on tho fi^tne happy fooling. 

The Russians are working to the same end as oursolvcs, but whether, 
when our separate works shall be completed, a ‘‘ friendly” Junction will 
ensue, it is difficiilt to surmise, Tliat a union will take jiUce, 
though, I am certain, and wo may, peihaps, regard it as* tho groat and 
final instance to come of “ war uniting nations ” This question, 
indeed, brings us to a difficulty of prestmt moment —tho Turkish com*^. 
plication, 'J’he rotten power we have endeavonicd to sustain' is beyond 
assistance, and the *’‘sick man” is about to bo giitbcrcd to his fathom' 
Mahommedan will soon cease to be iiumbeicd amongst ruling races or 
religions; and the rupture of existing Qoveriimenls, which each baf 
endeavoured so strenuously to avert, must quickly come to pass. Th® 
blood-hounds of war may be again muzzled for a time, but delay will 
not improve their tempers ; while a permanent quieting is beyond hopos.' 
Whether we may be prepared for a war to the knife” statesmen 
must answer, but, I am glad to feel assured, the life struggle must 
eventuate happily. Manchester (I do not wish* to stigrtiatiso the citjf 
of that name, but to express the large class understood by it). Man** 
Chester, I sa^, will be drawn from its balance sheets, and broad mindii*' 
in embryo, extracted . from a, narrow radius. The war will not bo 
“ England against Russia” but Despotism versus the World.” Pilr* 
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llftynent will be o^tupied with ir.ore important topics than royal titles i 
W liquor Ih'Cmiho^, hut T am glad to ftM I av^uiod, will bo capable of rising 
Jko iho oc'(Msioii Should England n )t Withdraw her mind from the 
"^fleifiCiitiun of a '.mil island in the Allantio, or, in other word&, should 
1)(* uiuble to rciiuot Ini 'itlontlon from self-interest, she 
'tvill bo iTK'Vit ihlj' s\v impud, as maii\ ol her sons aie (beorfully sad or 
sadh cIhcjIhI in prodi<*ting , but wlu iln i her ^tr^t efforts may be success- 
ful or the rovovso (ind tin 1 itter ni ui* hkcly,) she has a sufficiency of 
healthy hfo to ciiihle InT iibing from tln^ Ashes, like a Plioenix, with a 
greater and belter xIIaM}. 

, May we all d > our lie'll to realize Millon^s grand vision. M( thinks 
I see in ni} mind a indile and nation lo.wmg herself like a 

strong m in after sleep, and shakiini lier in\meible locks; inethhiks 
J see lier a an eiiile nunving her nnrhlv youth, and kuuUnig her un- 
dazzled e\(.s at the full inul da.v beam ** ^ 

In lb.it noble and puK-iiut niti»n’Mct us bohol I the Universe, 
ttudazzled in# (be gloiioiis lustie of Cbnstianity, and, to that end, let 
Anglu-Saxondom inew her mighty xoutli in the lull mid*day beam. 


TRUST aMISIM.ACED. . 

MA^KIM>, is blind, towards nil of his kind, 
3)epend, pretend, his benefit to find ; ^ 

By mood, hope good, quick faith and trust repose, 
Lntnciit, regret, at last themt.ejves expose. 

Mind and thought individually free : 

Two brains m unison cannot agree : 

Much less the two difPrent color and creed ; 

• Each to other shcmld take special heed: 

Motives differ so lastly results show ; 
ejornes ruin or gain for both the nbore two. 

A “ CUver Hand ** who pa.st over the tpain 
With spec’al motire to reap his own gain, 
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By hook an4 crook adopts his rapid course ; 

Aitciupts to root out bis own profit source . 

While in the act, the strokes doubly redound 
On his own self and throw him to the ground, 

Ha! Ha ! lio cries loud, hut dcsories no friend, 

Hia treachery drives all, no h« lp to lend ; 

Then the log’ons of his own slulY and make, 

Sooner the better his policy hre.ik ; 

Pretend him aid, hut seivo oun purpose luid, 

Coucentrato in tlicm.^olvcs, so ba^'C, mo sad, 

Tlio Clever IJand gnzes and finds liis erior edear, 

No chance to recover and — none to Imar • 

AinazM, confusM, di^^turb’d with bus}' mind, 
lie seeks his. jniinaiy source whepij to find. 

The source well taught a lesson for his act, 

^Caution takes t’come with him in contact ; 

Clever then his fate to God must resign ; 

Doom’d to obficurity creates hi« own ruin : 

While the good source for his generous trust, 

Sidfers for a time with awe and disgust ; 

Mindful tlieii of speedy faith, but no more; 
lie learns friends and foes for self mjid lore. 

Joint Y Ciiundee Sjsik. 


SCIENCE. 

It is not uncommon to find in i^eadows, espocially at this season 
the year, and in the, neighbourhood of hedges, tufts of grass distin? 
fished by their luxuriousncss ; the stems are thicker and taller, . 
their joolor ia of a deeper green. These little islands of rank Yegeta* 
tion are called by the peasantry fairy^ rings.” M. , Cailletet has inirdl« 
tigajted the cause of this difference of gi’owth, and in an interesting 
papery read before the' Academy of Science, states, that ff the soil 
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these rings ho (‘xamincd, it will be found to couiaiii huadrcdn of mnsh^ 
rooiiiH, whif*h ttS^imilato witli a rare en<‘igy the mineral mattei^s of the 
Boili Riifl Ijaving l)iit an ephonioral existoTice, form on (l>ing u layer of 
fertilizing mii< lor. Theno mnshrooinb ludoiig to five dilforent species- 
^oontttining, not as ordinary [ilaiits, ''iIum, iion, and iiidgnoaia, but 
pliosphiitf s of potash and lime in i\ ciy con cent r.ited form. It is to 
these phospL.itob that tin* liuga owe tluir e\<'C‘ptional luxuriance. 

Much attention continues to bo given to the principle of the conti- 
nuity of nature, as opposed to the n volution ny hypothesis of Cuvier, 
but which is now oxjdoded. The staitling question, — what is tlir differ 
ence b< twcoii a rahbit and a eahbagf — is not }it dejinitcly sohed. 
Naturalists never found tlie ansvvd to bt simjdiniv itself ; the essential 
differences betvv'oen two nalnios w.is ditheult to indicate. Cfivicr 
devoted a very long cha]d<‘r to tliis dedicate snliject , Imt lie only 
deduced a seiies of diffeiviiee*^', or pnvileges, reserved to animals, by 
which tliey could he recognised at a glance .\ninials possessed seiisi- 
tiJity and move inent; )>lai*(s w<i<* in.nnnnite and vegeUted, but modem 
Bcienco WMB not contditicl with these gemrohlies. The increasing 
powers of luicroseopea enabled the constitution of matter to be pro- 
foundly examined, and destroyed the supcifieial distinctions bcvtweon 
plants and animals. Many animal h i c 1 iti \ edy sn])erioi , have no digestive 
cavity or stomach, and tliere arc certain infusoria that do not eat at all — 
their whole existence being dovotevl to love. Plants require nitrogen as 
well as animals, but the latter obtain their Bup}dy of this indispensa- 
bjp agent from tlie protein jirepaved b> plant.s, After the experience 
of Messrs. Dallinger, Huxley, &c., it would be difficult to deny spon- 
taneous niOYemciit to jdants. Thero are some Cacterice that swim 
with tho agility of a jieifect animal, that reproduce their kind and in 
*thc course of a few seconds ; in the space of an hour they will breed 
one tliousand-fold, and tliree hours suffice to develop a progeny surpass- 
ing ilie total population of our globe. Yet we are not certain that^ 
nomads be not * vegetables. The famous parasite that causes, 
the well-kuowm potato blight, is a fungus resembling the common green 
or mould ; it reproduces by means of spores, and not dissimilar, 

CactericB, yet it appropiiates the protein matters of tho potato 
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tAibcr, anJ so resembles an animal, sucli being the sole distinctive siga 
physiologically existing between a plint and an animal, which thus 
differ, not by any essential function, but in the oxtneise of these func* 
tions accoi<\iiig to a higher ordesser degioe. 

Two (lernicln sanmtHy Doctors 'Ira nbe and Brefield, ileuied the theory 
of M Pasteur on fei mentation, th.it in tlie c ise of tin* leaven of 
beer, foi moiit .itioii can pioceed by means of the hugar and in tlio ab- 
b>encc of fiee ox\gon gas. They have just now aduuttisl their error, 
caused by iinjiciiert e\peiimcnts. M. Pasteur’s theoij, den) mg spon** 
laneous gem ration, tlius leinaiiis sound. JM. Alphonse de C.indoUe, of 
(ieiii \ .1, studies ^eget^lble physiology fioiu its pojiuhir side, but rarely 
diaws couLlasiiins. He has taiefully studied tlie budding of trees ; 
docs old age winch diminishes the power of animals, act upon the 
})iccoeity of buds, or upon their activity ? To solve tliis question be 
has tiavelled over Europe, fiom Ostend to Pisa, to study the* most re- 
nowned old trees ; he asserts that in some eases old age advances the 
tiee’s coming into loaf, sometimes retards it, and*more often, does not 
affect it at all. We do not )ot exactly know how mush) ooms grow, 
but wo are aware bow they are made to do so. Mindo Petitjoan de- 
\otos much attentiuu to the cultuutiou of tlie miislirooni, and lier 
crops are admitted to bo abund.int and suvouiy ; her beds arc composed 
not only of hoise luaniiie, hut of the refuse of oats and bandy from 
a breweiy, with the addition of cow and slicej) manure, rthe has raisod 
exftdlont mushrooms fr</m farm-yard inamiic alone. 

M. Claude Bernard’s lectures on general j>hyit>iology increase every * 
session in importance and attmetiveness. He claims for liis depart- 
ment of science, not only toknqw and explain tlie phenomena piopotr 
to life, but to leguLite and govern them £x]>e)jmeui, Clande 
Bt'rnaid sa\s, is only observation pushed more forwaid hy the aid of 
precise processes. He assorts, that life is no Iringer the characteristic of 
the living being considered in its totality, nor the result of special 
properties of the living tissue ; life is now lodged in eacli organic cellp 
When an animal is de[)rived of its lung, its brain, or its heart, no 
principle of life is removed as dwelling in one or other of these organs, 
for life coutinues in simpler organised being after such have been taken 

2 
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; tho flnijmtah'on dislocates llie ineclianwm and renders cell-life 
ittJpossLltle. Life is not coiicontraU^d in a particulai* or^an, it is the 
appan^o of tho l)t‘iii 2 r ^*-11 entire. WIumi poison is admiiustcrcd, ii series 
of colls iiuli''])ensiil>lc to tho inerliaiiiMii of life is destpyod, Tho 
coiidihoiis f f tlioso myriads of little existenees — cellular life, form the 
study <d' plj ysitdiigy. 'fhe necessities of this life are water, air, 
liout, iizotized eoni])ouiids, and niiiieial salts ; now nature d<*:\ls with 
thertC su I Warn os just ns the cliemist does in his laboratory ; tui many 
fiimple or|n;aiiic products, which by combination jiroducc tissue, aio nut 
oxclusively ilio creat.ion of vital torces. Kibinie, albummi, sn«>[ar, 
alkaloids, f*tty matters ntid (‘sseiitial (»ils, are not e\thisni-ly tho eiia- 
rnctorist ics of livini^ oii^anisius. iJeitludot lias leiivule a crow d of organic 
substances, such as, eamphor, w itlioutcamphoi, essence of bitter almonds 
and cinnamon, without almonds and <*jnnamon Also, the cells or abuns 
of life must luivo their ])eculiar medium inorder to <'\ist For ev 
ample, bones leform and renew by means of th(‘ internal la\er of tho 
mcuibraiic enveloping ‘the bone. Keniovo a jiortiou of fiaciiired or 
diseased bone, but touch not tin* membranee, the bone wdll become 
regeiiciated ; it grows in its incvlium JJiit if a, portion of that mem'- 
braiie bo grafted on iniotln'r jurt of the bod}, tlie membrane will 
develope bony tissue. »Sueh has taki'ii place in Um' ease of rabl>it.s. 
However, this new tissue neitlier li\<*s long, nor does it take any foim. 
.Thero is always an unj»eiictiulile mysteiy in the laws which unite tho 
colls into tissues, tissues into organs, and harmonizing in functions to 
form individual life. 

Medical practitioners arc of late devoting great attention to the 
niothodieal study of the blood. There au; many things in a drop of 
blood ; it contains a WMrlJ of little organs, ami only those who have 
taken tho trouble to stmty in the foot of a frog or in the membrane of 
the wing of a bat, the meclianisrn of circulation, can alone comprehend 
what IS blootl. Examined under the microscope, the blood is seen to 
wend its way through a net-work of routes, the little flattened 
globules proswing or knocking against each otlier, every one in a 
hurry, endeavoring to be first, and to airive at a common rendezvous* 
These millions of liny globules appear ^to possess not only life, but 
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instinct Their business is serious ; they carry with them life and' 
action ; they arc chaiged with the disscMKimatiou of the oxygen 
inhaled by the lungs, and whicli they carry to every point of the 
organism : to the brain, to excite thought ; to tho muscles, to impart 
the conditions of movcin^-nt, and to tiic viscera to aid the play of all 
the muchinos which work in that great manufactory of tho systein>.'^ 
AVhen the globules arc not numerous, the organs go t-lovver, when in 
suHicient number, the organa become animated. Tlio thousandth part 
of a cubic yard of blood contains from 5 to 0 millions of red globules, 
while the thirteenth of the weight of tho hiiinan body is blood, and 
tlic latter is a little denser than water. JJesides tlio red, there are 
white gUibiiles ; the latler are present during innamations, they sepa«< 
rate the tissue, twinge tho nerves, and when they accumulate, form 
abseesi>o.s. M. Grauelnr counted from 8 to 9,000 of these white 
globules, as eas}' to be enumerated us the red, in the tbousandth ^arb 
of a cubic yard. The regularity and activity of the circulation of 
the blood exercise an important influcnco on our. seiisations and upon 
the lucidity uf the intellectual operations. A drop of blood' in oxeesfl 
in the brain, can exalt the qualities of that organ, just as a slight dimi- 
nution can depress tlunn Modilieatioiis in the circulation of tha 
blood aro relleeted in inodificatioiH of brain work. . Man is in a dilFor- 
ent psychologic state in the morning as compared with the evening j 
before as after liis meals; before as a^t^u• cxerci.^o. The judgment 
varies after a repast as after a sleep. The pT*o verbs are expressive 
which state, that ^ an empty stomach has no eai;3,’ and that * the night 
brings sagacity. There arc some persons whom it is not desirable to 
visit till they have dined, and the melancholy after a douche become 
momentarily gay. The loss of memory, the perversion of the sensa* 
lions, have for origin a moditication in the supply of blood to the 
brain ; an increase in this circulation tends to develop suporior iiitel"^ 
lectual faculties ; an excess will suddenly extinguish them. It appears 
to be true then, that nothing approaches so near to genhis — as 
madness. 

M. de Baisbaudran who discovered the new metal gallium — ^before 
seeing it— by means of spectral analysis, has now produced a fieft < 
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HAinple of that new simple body ; the sample weighs less than two 
grains, and has been extracted from 9 owls, of various ores. Truly it is 
not a common motul and belongs to the rare ones ; it is when pure, 
white and resisting ; it can ho cut, and pos»se‘^«ca a certain malleabi- 
lity; it melts in the handlike butter, and it the most fusible of all 
metals; taken between the fingers, it li(|uifies; if converted in a’' coin, 
it would practically melt in the pocket ; it readily adheres to glass, 
imd forms a more beautiful mirror than riiei cury. It is more curious 
than useful. 

Lead is less curious but more useful, but it is necessary to regard it 
with suspicion, especiiilly in the form ol riee powder, red wafers, and 
boxes of catechu. Cases of lead poi'-oning have just conic to light m 
connection with these three ariicle<«. Dr. Gibert of Havre has had 
under his care two editors and a cleik, slowly jioisonc'd by keeping red 
wafers where minium is an ingredient, constantly in their mouths 
to attach slips of paper; tho same Doctor treated a univarMt) prolessor 
for saturnine poisoning caused by his couMiming two boxes of Bologna 
Catechu daily, each box containing three grains of lead, ife did not 
believe he had eaten lead, till the latter was presented to him, precipi- 
tated from the urine, 

M. Bertholot aiyiounccs two important facts, that ozone is formed in 
absorbing heat, and dissolves by emitting this heat with greater rapidity 
than oxygen, and which may explain its greater oxidising powers. He 
has also found, contrary to the conclusioiih of Schloesing, that free ni- 
trogen can be absorbed by org.amc matters at ordinary temperatures. 

Pr. Decaisne has since ten }ears devoted his attention to the subject 
of liq[ueai.s and their effects upon health ; he concludes that nearly all 
arc prepared from the same family of plants as absinthe, producing the 
same physiological effects, but only differing in point of taste ; the 
essential oils contained in the liqueurs are equally dangerous, and pro- 
duce all the fatal effects of what is denominated alcoholism.’* If 
Iftor^fore, tho liqueur Grand-Chartreuse, and, what in addition passes 
,for a medicine, the Carmes honey water, have not excited so much at- 
tention as aWinthe, the reason if simply owing to their mb re limited 
eousumption consequent on i^perior price. 
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Whooping coujh 18 rarely fatal in Pans, a tircumstance atfciilmted 
to the climate. The tre itinent has also it'* sh ire in the cure. Two 
objects are to be aimed at calinnig the ( onyuKions, and assisting the 
expectorations For the fust, chloral is in fuot, and for the second, 
res»inous preparation, to dnniuish the piodiution ot glaii , sojourning 
in the open air la only rcsoitcd to wluu thit an is pmu and vivifying. 
Being a disease whose ''Cit is lu the bionchia, the cdicuy of open air 
IS not ovcr-ObtimaUd , li the v^iathcr be cold, humid, and above all 
windy, childten liible to ciich colds aiccvii Iv( pt within door>9, and 
this enables them to tide ovci the tliitc months th it the cou^h endures. 
In addition, much ittintion h givcu to ioitifung the sj ^tclu to icaist 
prolonged paro\jsnis 

The Paiib Municipiliiy about adopting the system of fije signals 
in opuation at Ainstci Urn and Fiankfoit In o\civ phee whue men 
most congie^ato — thcitns, woiksbops, public libiaius, new a rooms, 
tobacconists, and ajiothccai ica’ shops, «i snnplo tclegiaphic apparatus 
IS placed under a gloss case , on a fire being signalled, the glass is 
bioken and a cold pulled vviiuh is in communicition with the ceuiral 
station, the sigrul Is aiiawercd, assistance is at onco dispatched, and 
the cciitial station telegraphs to thn otiicr depots to forw ud help The 
peibon who gives the alaiin, mubt icniiiu till iiib information be coii« 

1 rolled 

A Mecklcnljouig engineer cconcmists one-fifth of the strength of 
horses, by attaching a kind of builcr, one foot long, to unite the trac*ea 
to the \eluLle , this bufkris composed of alternate rings of India rubber 
and metal, with a curtain lod running thiough, and all enclosed 
in an non envelope. Though applied to artillery, it ought to hold 
good for general draughting purpose b 

M Gaston Plantes' new theory of the sun is this The sun is a Kol* 
low electrified globe, full of gas and vapcis, covered by a hquid envd« ' 
lope, of melted incandescent matter , tae sjioth'’ are formed by the 
escape of gas and vapor from the inteiior , the protuberances" being 
gas of higher temperature and hence, luminous He adds, the in« 
candescence of the sun, prolonged during ages, is but a spark of short 
duration m the infinity of time and space." 
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Ir slioiiKl not be ov('rlor)kc(l iliat tlie above oft-repeated and 
deservedly popular inaxini is, like ino^t otlioi* short proverbs, but the 
liuir expKsaion of a groat truth Knowledge is like the Innies and 
liuiseles ()f a body, useles'^ when depnved of life; but when spiritual 
vitality has been .secured every tresh aldition knowledge to knowledge 
jsau niu|iu*sLionablo incrCiisoof power; fresh ar(|nirenient being .sjiiiilar 
to a clear addition to muscular strength, and tlionghtfiil re-vv I'ighiiig of 
learnhig already gain(‘d being nt Ica^l the cipuv.ihM't ol a turn at the 
duinh-hells. It jieed scarcely }>c noted that spiriuial life may be of 
two kimls ~l»en<*Iii‘ial or injurious- -hut little thought can t»e neeilfnl to 
convince any one; who m.iy be indnceil to think: that, balancing 
reRjH'ctive advantages and disadvantage^, the funiim* motive power is 
immeasurably the lictter. A dead body is a rni^s of mirvolloiis hut 
inert luechaulsm, so, lfiiowlodg(», without spiritual vitality resembles a 
hospital specimen ; good for te idling coiiseieiitions leaincrs the ail- 
lueni from which its oiiginal owner may have suLTered, hut nscLess lu 
itself. However diseased and defimet it may he, spiritual life may bo 
bo readily gained, that one help regretting peojde's ficquciit persi.st- 
aneo in placing thcii mental ac juirmnents aside as muscum-spcciiiieiis. 
It must not he conceived that the wi iter has any de>>iro to run down 
learning, far from il , but ho does wish to protest against ^ts iierpiuo- 
tnent without trouble being taken for procurement of the motive jovver 
cbsciitial to its application. 
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ryniromrD srircn (ihunud m tin Xoitihoti 

Jfirnonal ]ficttnjaf ilu I<iLn~TIaU of CnlcuttUy m 7(p/i/ to iht* 
mot on of thi JiVt /^/ A W /tnni/ to iln i t ti t that th( sensi of 
the viednif houll h tihnhfon Mi MuUni Utu n^ta^at lAUt\ 
^ u ho n as *h sa t ws of jn oposin j an a nt n Im ut t > tJn U\ st lt( hohiii07%f 
could In put do fill )’^ 

Mi CiiAiiMVN, 

1 rwi' 1o ol>j < t 1o tlu in>ti)n of llw liov T)r 
K M r»uioi)0( tliii Iht stusi »( lliis TIKI tinj; <iu»nUI b( t ikt ii as to 
wlifilui tills 1 m liii^ is jiKj ti il to 1 i-»Ijii t) llic <Miit]mnii who 
■^^l^ll«s to piojio < tli< iiiundiiunt in cjiustion Tit ^loiiiul, sir, 

upoiwhuli ( would oh) it to I>i ]>uhi| t ’s motion is t itnnK pc 
i nil 11 cW A oil will i<ii.ii\( Ihif, IK \ ( i < lit 1( ss, I im hound to stito 
<^Jdlliilv whit th it <Tiound is \\h n I ictuih> ol )i 1 to llu^notiou 
itsdf \\iicn}ou, ]\Ii (’’ll luni ui, h i\< bttri Kii d, md htnio idd, c indid 
tin ui^h, to issiiK nu tint this inntin^ is not ii*ill^ i nintinjf open to 
iiuh\ idu ils of illslnh'* of p litu il opinion, ) on h ivt nt c » inly t,i\en 
me to un Uistind th it tins i^* onl\ a holt and toi ui mtitin^^ consist* 
only, IS A on si^, of tlu adnutns oi Loid Xoilhhrook Sii, as ^udi, 
Tcoimni, tlu onl^ loiiisi Idfc open to iiiiUpciuhnl gentle men like 
Mi jMiillidv ind othci^who hive come lun !>> mist iJ l (is I will 
tnnponiil} assume) is to leivo this Hill, dlowinj^ InunaU spcMkciH 
to pass whit u«>olutjons tliey jdc is( ind do whit tlu y like Rir 
Uiclnrd Temple, if it had been ojun to me to ai cue tlu* q u tion as 
to wlu ther the i^c of tlu advortistini nt con\tnin;f this mcclin^ 

Ins been siuh <is to justiU indepnidnit ficntlnrun to c on r Imc, I 
think, I could shew, c \ ell to 3 our satisf ution, tint nohodv haa any 

*We do not know whtlht r fliM Rpeerh was atiiilly ddiKirl Tiiihofl, ron- 
sidciii]<; tbelitituh ol (Iwurion dlowrd t > tin hi|otkis<i mu Duiiics, now- 
a-dayg, in pis^i^ s frcni tlu sp r(h s i tmlh chlivncd it ib very 

likely that this Bptech was soiii^hl to l,t suppu “m*! Ilu nlh man who h m fteiit 
us this «tpo(Lh ifl one upon whomwcinuly md illhonph wr oiii« l\cs were 
present at iht mtctuic: ichrud to and do n it i< m^'inbcr t » h w( hf ud lu^lhmgof 
the kind still we will not doubt the mUKiity ol oui coritbpondcuL lor all that — 
hd , N. M 
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.^ight to put a gag into the lips of anybody here, as long as any body 
’in discus'^ing the meilts oi Iiord Northbrook’s Indian career chooses to 
, coniine liitnsolf within the limits of honest discussion, even though an 
opinion to the contrary has been expressed by the learned Legal 
' lloineinbrancer to tlio Governinent, Mr. Bell, or rather, Citaen 
Bell, for Mr, Boll docs not come here in his official capacity, 
but only as a private citizerif just as your Honor, laying aside your 
official robes (hiipjiy con.suuuiiation of official condescension !) has 
‘ temporal ily mixed with private citizens like ourselves to do honor 
to your late chief, the Viceroy and .Governor- General of India* 
{Qheer^ and hisses,) I am pursuaJed, sir, it would have looked happier and 
'better still if His Excellency Lord Northbrook himself had graced this 
Hall witli his presence this afternoon in His Lordship’s capacity of 
, a private nobleman to do honor to Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy and 
' Governor- General, {oh — oh — kisses) just to demonstrate to official India 
that there could be no scandal, if officials were to temporarily mix with 

- the people for helpiing them to honor their departing chiefs, liuinours 
bftve been afloat, air, that Hm Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
dias observed witli feelings of pam the coldness with which the natives 
i of tins country are treated on all occasions by the ruling class, (Vo, Vo, 
? mi true) and is not this, therefore, the most fittiug time when Anglo- 
, India — official Anglo India — should condescendingly take Native India 
j. by the hand and inaugurate that happy change which is so nearly con- 

- nected with the stability of Britain’s Eastern rule ? Why sir, if 
, Commisbioners and Judges, Magi^tratcs and Deputy Magistrates of 

Districts and Subdivisions were to de&eend from their lofty pedestals 
and temporarily la3ing aside their covenanted dignities that scare in- 
ferior mortals away, mix with the latter on the same platform, especially 
oil such occasions as the present, when the question is bow best to shew 
our gratitude to departing Viceroys, I am persuaded, that the Angloi 
,, Indian and the English papers would soon be the vehicles of commu- 
nicating the very flattering (however astounding) intelligence that the 
' people of India have fasted for three whole days in sorrow for Lord 
w Northbrook’s departure, (cries of India w reallg sorry ) although we know, 
that His Lordship’s enemies are never tired of repeating, that His 
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Lojdsliip violated the luiicliimeiital prineiplos of ilic Indian constitution 
by arresting ono of India’s proudest cliuftAins on bare su.'?|>ioion and 
degraded Native India, iiiMillod its best feelings, })y causing that clii(‘f to 
be tried Oh an ordinary felon, and gnnU^ed lain’ his means of defoiico, and 
alchougli Ilis Lordship slicwed himself lo be. an enemy of Indian 
progKsss and Indian cnlightenmejit by republishing a dead circular of 
by-gone ages prohibiting Ciovernment senants all conn<vtj<ms with th® 
public Press and finally const itnled INdieo Magislrates the unpaid 
patrons of Native Liteniture. (Deafening cries of 
*• .sihnrr An/?.” “ J H jahe:^ ‘ Yts, IV.'f.’ ‘ He ? ufhf. ‘ ^Vo.’ ) 

J am not to bo put down by sfich cru»s, defcaning Ihoiioli they 
be, for 1 have address(sl meetings mote -.foriubn* still, let those gentle. 
ni(‘n know. 

Sir, all this solicitude to j>ut down honest enticism can only point to 
one thing. Do the admirers of Lord Northbrook, leally (ear that 
If is Lordship’s cause is so weak that evtm witli the eloquence of n 
Kriatodo^H, and a R ijendra Ijihi, a Degumber and a Jotinder, and tho 
galaxy of British Indian orators who have miis1pre<l strong on tho 
j)lat(ornn with tlu*ir carefully conned specchca to back it, that causo is 
incapable of being tided over a little opposition set up by Mr. Mullick 
who is only a newly-arrived barrister, Mr. (lliose, (1 have nob certainly 
his authority to use his name, but I tlnnb, I have smelt his ptditical 
opinions not wrongly) who is only the Principal of ii Private College, 
myself an obscure old ma*, and possibly a few otlier nameless knights, 
slightly, if at all, more favorably circumstanced P (Oiii-s of “ 
there"') At any rate, if, as is indeed, evident, our Bengallce Burkes 
and Bengallee Sheridans, really entertain such fears, it is not perhaps, 
altogether wise of them to betray those fears in public. Either our 
Burkes are «o< real Bmkes and our Sheridans not real Sheridans, or 
tlieir cause is not so strong as they w’ould wish us to understand. 
Even now, sir, the tall aud gigantic form of a ]>eputy Magistrate 
^vhose reputation is ludicrously connected with Seragunj jute, and 
who like hia noted prototype the chivalrous Mr. Winkle, cannot 
possibly be expected to succumb \itidcr the immediate eyes of his 
chief) — inspired with a noble enthusiasm to honor him who is nought 

3 
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to be iioiioii'd by bis chief himi^df, is ctideuvouring tu rtiiilvO up 
for Ins want of words by shaking hisfi^s at me, doubtless ior roii- 
vincinsf me, only syinbolically that the cause of Lord Northbrook in 
tliis Hull diall triuitipb, if it triumphs., with the help of fore- other than 
that of Ue'Hon and Logic. (Cries of who is he ?’* No,” “No,” Ac ,) 
Gentlemen, if 1 do not give you the name of the Deimty, it h hee.iuse 
constructive Battery is not a felon}, and I think I iniy compound with 
him. 

And now; sir, 1 come to the mtijih part of my «irj;nmont. Wo 
Bengalees are never tired of ho.i-^lmg that ‘in the p.ith ol mtelleetmil 
jfro';rc‘'S, wo hiire ont'^tripped the otlur raees of L.dia If, sir, as is not 
very unlikely, that we have cured in this estimate of oursehes, it is n()t 
wholly our fAult. Tlie Ihmbt r*^nufy sir, has every week eneourageil ii*, 
in that notion. Believing as we do, sir, that w'e ote so, wo luuc alwncs 
been very loud in our protestations that we value all tho^e puMlego- 
11 it nations more inJfcelleetual do value, although we are md leady to lav 
down our lives, sir, lor protecting them from ugiession or inteilereiuv 
One (*f these privileges, is the LiRiCRry oi Sppkch Ami jou have ^'en, 
Sir llichard, Imw when that is threatened, oui\selves gi mad, and that 
madness is retlectod in the columns of our orgaiN—inonthly, weeklv, and 
daily. Vou luxve no right, Sir Ixiehvrd,to that all tlu^e our pi o- 

tesl'ilion", so oft rep( .ted and so vehemenllv too, uie hollow ami 
bosh. You would he adding in mil toinjurv. I am suie, if under these 
cireumstauees you ask thL auditor}, as won have been clesinsl do by 
Mr. Jhinorjen, as to whether it is n.illy projiired to strangle libel tv of 
expression in tint. Hall ; in otlicr w ,rds, whether these (lentlemon aio 
h}poerites when they say that they value Liberty of Speech ! Siicii is 
pieeisely the eiVeet, ISir Uiehard Temple, of the (piO'-Imn vou are desired 
to a4c, vi/, whether ^Ir. Muhiek i^, or w not, to he allowed to mo\\‘ an 
aineiidiuent to the lle.solution. If it had been the feelingb of oi- 
diiuiry gentlemen only that you would insult by asking sucli a ciuebtioii 
] woull not bavc warned you s ' strongly, sir. But you would insu!^ 
the best teeliugs of mue person^ with whom, if you are wise, you vvoul 
make a bridge of gold. There ia the Imnost Editor of the /IMii P&tnot 
w b .ise tiowning countenance is becoming more frowning yet at the thought 
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of wi)it \ OH ijoiHij to (!•>, aiul F ini siiio, it uouM iiotcloai, until 
Ijh litlinj:'* fouuvl a vont next !?lon u\ li( inciuliei, sii, lie is the 
Jniuus ot the r’ i\ , thouj:li oiil\ a lU aiul uiiHi Ijft tl Jiiinus, a Junia«i 
still IIi^ sLuH'ion fniir-v ail not . lu n s li innli s*- Aiul llnni^h 3 ou 
( ui-o e yoiii-dt with the thou^lil thil luii e in, l>v a lilt 01 twain 
iniblit 11 poit^, in ilv( liini omt nnov w ilk i |> t > tin* j-.itts of Bcheikitf 
• ucepin V ant] <l *-ton^i)l lit , willi a liu pi titi ui nmUr Ins aims,” but 
be mi} lia\e giouu wis< I, sii, with Inii On jiosubU, Sir itichaitl) 
>011 tlo not entcMtiin sin us a])pit In iisious ni li t ijUiitti, enouraged 
as it seenis, bv tin Ptfti of ^ hai tub sh tom tovxiitU (jku ( iiiment, since 
bis 1 1< c tivju to liK il C miitil Tn be it tin 11 me, Mr Oliair- 

111 iTi, to cast the slightest impititiin on L ml Noitbbiook, ot incon* 
sistt lu \ foi siln» t lolling the ti iiislation ol s» woitlix as gi nllomati 
fiom No 18, Riiiisli III Inn Stutt to tin rimiiiLiil la ^islatine, even 
though ills Loidship, onl\ the \Cii Inloie, v^ is bound 111 comteieuce to 
Aeto tiie iiomiiiition of anotlici gentleman of the fourth estate to the 
pnnie oth(‘0* whose predecessors had rendered yeoman’s service to the 
CroNtrnnHiit of India 111 the darkest dajs of yoie llear^ 

IJi ^ ) 

Theie IS thit othci old man, Sit, who is not always an Umh 
Keep with ofiicials, but who can dinouncc with the coldness of a 
Dei by and the uidependeiice of a Fawcett. TIick are otheis, Sir, 
in this IJall, }et inoie pow<*r(ul and implactihle and unforgiving, and 
my la-t words to you are ‘Beware bow you tical on tlu Lion’s tail' 
(Ilisaes a^id chceia). 


THE TAJ MEIIAL 

Ik the cool stilluess of this marble Khiino, 

My tliougbts ape tuiricd to that jiecilesB one 
Whose last sleep passeth here and hciico they run 
Into dim ages and an earbei line 
Of history where the liomaii ways decline 
Towaids the niaishc'», undei otiici skies, 
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The l.uly of the Ceciliri, lie*^ 

Her touih like this recording love dl\in<» 

Whence thcMi the diiFeionce ^ lleis “ a stem round tower,' 
A ix'Aton frowning o’er the waste of joars ; 

This softly beautiful, beyond the power 

<)1 woi(l*i, find walking gjnip.ithizing teais ^ 

Is each symbolic of a motiiiier- niood'^ 

The Moslem too ^as brave, the Ronuin was not iiule 

THE KOOTOOB MINAI? 

TArFlUNG to heaven, the lofty tower spin gs 
Into the deep sky with its lincc of lod 
Leaving bolow a doad woild of the dea<l, 

•And soaiing up to lughoi, holier things, 

It looks away beyond the t mbs of kings, 
lioyond the iron jiillai and mined arch, 

Watching some biuied btu/s st.it(lv mauh 
Or heaikening to the lufch of B])iut-wings 
Listen No voices Save the fickle winds 
Sweep o’er the column at its giddy lieight 
Ib it forbaken ? Nay, the dieamei finds 
Nature is lulei liere , and her calm light 
Lovingly gildh it it is now a part 
01 her , so hath she dealt with all old humaii ait. 


THE MEMORIAL WELL. 

Peace, nor distiub the maible angel’s dream. 

Even while I look, she seems a aaiintcd seer 
■Ready for heaven, but lingering spell-bound here. 
Her white wings df'ooped above their I'est ; a stream 
Of purest sunshine poured on her; a beam 
• Of spiritual gloiy on her brow 
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DjizzUng the mortal watcher’s eye ; and now 
She fmles away into ilio blue. I seem 
To Btiirid upon the margin of that lake 
Wliich Milton sjiw bearing the rebel host ; 

Palo fearful faces, blood and carnage break 
Upon my gaze, and infant forms are tost 
On the keen bayonet’s point, and I refrain ^ 

To look, — and lo ! tin* angel f.»ce slnnes out again. 

A D. 
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“ Two things,’' says the memorable Kant, ilpcposfc and most logical ,of Meta- 
physical Tlunlvors, “ thing*^ ntuko mo dnmij the jntlni^c Starry Heaven ? 
and the sense of Highland VVrongin man.” V^Aihls IndriiUcs, both ; .if/?/ nothing 
of thorn; don’t try to “account for them;” loi* you can say uotliiug .wiBe.—* 
CAItLYLF. 


My treatment of the relationship of Morality with Religion will con- 
sist 9 uly of a few notes taken in course of perusal of “ Iiitrodnctiott 
to Anthropology, by l)r. Theodor Wnilz, edited by J. F. Collingwood, 
1863.” All the major portion of tliat work, bearing upon man’s phy-, 
sical origin or Creation, I will pass over ; resting satisfied with tlvel 
Christian assurance that God made of one blood all nations upon 
earth : while as to scientific theories started to explain man’s formation' 
Without God, 1 am not in position to judge how much of truth there 
may be in grounds of surmise to the extent of natural laws observed, 
but am very satisfied that endeavours to dispense witli a Power beyond,^ 
nature, must. like all prior attempts of the same description, ^vanish 
into thin air, and form only items of wonder to descendants. The 
final results of such endeavours would seem to me sufiiciently summed, 
np by Topsy’s surmise, ill Uncle Tom’s Cabin,- spec’s 1 growed — 
are, I tbiak, quite, undeserving of consul oration beside tliat inner coDsei- 
ottsaoss, existaut in all peoples witkont dcstiiiciioii of croed^ of a orea- 
iivQ or, at least, mltng Bopemature. 
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lULffiroN* AM) MOllALirY 


Tho followin'^ I \li.ut will M'lvo us inhoductioii to the fii'it poiut for 
consi*l(M itmri 

“ Mfii il a()|M*ii not oi liriii.illy illietl witli ich^^ions \it»ws 

Tliu*?, we IhhI that tlio Kannrliatd ih s coiisniii only the tians- 

8‘‘ SSLOII ol tlliMl MH (ll->t«)ms I SlU , to pilKO cull 

tt lvnil(\ to sdijH* otf the snow fiom thou shoos, JLi. ,thovcon^ihr 
\oiy ^lon^^ aiul iiUiihntc to it (Ii’^oam s, whilst tiio coai^c^l \uos apptu 
to thuiri \ (Ml nil ” 

This would appeal in mo no u ison ioi df^connecting moral 
fiom religious eoncoptioiis, but the contiiiy, for^^we see, in the case 
given, that, though both moral and loligioiis mows woie sadly distoxtod, 
they wcio imniodiately dependant one on the othei No fixed line can 
be established of the iorm moiality must assume, any inoio than reli- 
gious feeling can bo confined to a spociil dogiiu ^foial sen^e is 
quite as much mdicatod by* udheunce to supetstitioiis piactut^s as 
religion w proved by the siip(>istitioiis practices themselves, and 
though morality shoiyn may be at most uttoi van nice with that pio- 
fesseil by more highly t.ivoiod bcmg«j, biill, it cannot be moio bO than 
Bupeibtitious, childibh, 01 dc^tiiKtive piactice is with the ioimula o^ 
an enlightened loiigion. Certaiidy, the foicgoing extract would not 
justify the following continuation — “ Moral ideas flow fioin an essen- 
tial diffeient source than religion , but both aio associated when man 
reaches a higher degree of civiluation for it is only then, on the con- 
trary, that the senses can become disunited. In tlie baibarous btagCi 
conception of morality is pant and paicel of leligious piactice, tli^ 
stand or fall togethei , only in compaiatively small degree can quasi 
moral sense be favoicd by self mteicst, ns it may be, and is inmoasnio, 
when cultivation may have opened a raoie extended vision of causes 
and efi'ect'i. It must bo noted, howcvoi, that moinl sense to thobe in a 
savage state may bo gio-^sly iinuioul to higher culture — Moiahty, I 
take il, bcMug a clear oi gvrbled dictate (as the case may be) fiom a 
Snpeinatnial Power, of laws lequiiing observance ip this life, and 
lleUgion, a bense of future reward or punishment to emanate from the 
satuc souicc, and to depend upon attention to laws given or conceived, 
two senses aie uocessaiily unued, and might, indeed, be more accu- 
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ratoly deacribeJ one, so that, in the case just gi^ou of thoir possible 
disiuiion, it must be rumaiked thaS thoiiirh the practice of high morality 
may bo co]iicd by self- interest, Moiulity itself is boyoud reach. 
The savage who may be deterrod from Hcnij)!!!": snow from his shoes 
from respect to i\ Power Beyond Nitnie is inoie moral, reiiWy, than a 
reputed Olinstiiu wlm may as a general rule logaitl the tea (Joinmand- 
meats, because, he finds, “ they pay hebt. ’ The aavnge’s conception o< 
reward does not, perhips, pass heyon I this \\orld, hul his conception ot 
tlie rewarder does ; whereas, in case of the leputel Clinstian. both re- 
ward and means of reward are confined within natine^s limits. Only 
when high civilization may have hern reached dees worship*’ of grod 
principle become needless, for then, what before must have been blindly 
though rcverendly, followed as the command of a Power beyond NatuiO| 
becomes revealed as the liighest woildly wisdom. When, however, thi« 
point may be attained, disbelief in tint High Powureinnot reusmably 
reaiilt ; seeing that only by His iulluence can the conception be induced, 
Cause only is afforded fora fuller perception of Him, and worship, no 
longer being of nccesbity confined to the seedling of a noble fruit 
tree, may, in greater moasure, be diro ted above ground. 

Morality and lloligiou are, I have said, the dictates of a Powet 
Beyond Nature —of God in short, and I will, hereafter, use the time 
honored word to exjjiess the Power under njfeionce, or, at loust^ moft 
generally. Wliati-* the Biblical account of man’s creation ; - 

— That he was brought into being by G »d’s institution of naturttl 
laws in common with the animal ki.igdom, and partook, in an equi- 
valent degree with tlic said kingdom, of Clod’s special email ation,M*, 
vitality and seii*«e, it may be supposed. 

2»rf. — That he, alone was cndowe<l in further degree with CK^d^i 
own element, to nffoid eapacity foi nnivejsil dominion under 
guidance of moral puiity. ^ ♦; 

This account, I feel sure, cannot he alfo led unfivorably by scieniifl^ 
discovery, (’supposing, tli.it is, my lending be ncciiiate) while it supplioil 
full information at the p>int where science must necessarily stop tKU 
world.” Religion, Morality, Ambition, and Simiso of the abstract are tokoffj 
undying, but awfully deformed in more ov lGr)'> degree, of God within n%| 
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>nb it must be remnikod that imperfection of the conceptio )S named arises 
mljr frojn inoVitablo 6npor-adtlitif)ii of lower senses. Tlicir origin 
lannot be attributed to any combination of natural laws, because 
lature could onlyjiave fitted man to ine<‘t natural roLjiiireinonts, as it 
las done Vitli the animal woild. Tlie struggle for existence would 
indoubtedly cause vaiiations of cranial capacity,* but only in sufficient 
legrec for pnK'iiremciit of livelihoo 1, and then only within confined 
iruits for a glrtico at the aiiiinal woiM mii-t asMiie us that extinction 
lus inraiiably r<'8uU\‘d, wlieii n sense b(\V‘>nd tlio immediate may have 
lecomo essential to that end. AiiimaU are capable, by man’s doinesti- 
lation and training, of attaining disinterested loncoption, and ho 
liorefoiv, stands to them ill position of God, fiom being gifted witli a 
greater proportion of God’s own element. In tUosiine way tbatanani- 
naPs distcrosted coneoptioii can euun ite alone from direct comuuini- 
lation with the Higher XaUire of man ; so, in man, couteu pl.ilioii of 
•he Infinite can be deihed solely from God Himself. The next point 
or discussion may bo oouvejed by the following : 

We must not eoncliiHe that the natural state of man is tho 
deal of Paradise, tho loss of which we h.M\e to legict; for it ij only 
In proportion ns man is rouio\cd from tlio primitive slate that his phy- 
ical iiitellectual, and moral development is accomplished.” 

1 would romaik, in the tii-st place, that a strong* definition should be 
Irawn between the adjectives ** natural” and “primitive,” and that 
rlttiir position in the above should be reversed; for ideals (so called) 
if Paradise do not conceive man’s “ ]>riinitivc” slate to have been 
^natural,” but to have existed prior to a com]ncst by nature ; while it 
wll at once be admitted by believers in primeval innocence, that, 
mly in portion of man being removed from tlic “ natural” state, 
lau bodily, mental and moral progress be secured. Xo doubt cau 
sadist that man’s “ natural condition would be one of simple animalism, 
irere that condition altogether possible. AVlien, however, he was ou- 
maed with a sense beyond nature, when, in short, man was created 
n^OoeVs own image, coiiiploto puiity must )>avo been the condition 
udjUting; unless no conceive the endowment to have been imperfect. • 
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Man\ progresf; and oonceptioii of a better life could not have arbiil 
fiom ** natural agcaoy, for abandonment to the animal portion of hii 
reuses causes enure stagnation ; as 1 will convey by the following firOl^ 
Mr Waltz — ♦ 

** Indolence and though tlessno<»i>, in an incredible degree^ and ohari^ 
teiistios of perfectly uneducated human beings, and it requires bw 
little knowledge of the lower elasbcs, even in Europe, to perceive thw 
indolence is enjoyment to man in his natural state, and not me^i^ 
in coiiboquoiice of moral degeneracy. Jf wc could for a time remo# 
the motives of vanity and ambition from the civilized world,, even Jb 
who hii& the most exalted ideas ol human nature, would soon find tbn 
indolence is the ideal of most people. 

Tt is iiotliJiig Vmt poetical fancy which endows the primitive nui: 
with a desire for intcdlectual progress , the habit of indolenoe induce 
him to lomain in hib actual condition, lie, never from internal ina 
)>uho, and witliout any external agency, desires to become civilizes 
just as the lower classes in Europe abandoned to themselves desir 
nothing of tlic kind so long as their material interests are not suffering 
an 1 yet they have before their eyes the results of a higher civilLaatioz^ 
hence the comparatively slow progress of humanity.” 

When man reached the “ natural ” state, moral degeneracy mui 
have betm already accomplished Ambition being, as 1 said bofon 
the more or less deformed repupseiitativc of God in man, to conceiv 
Its removal would be impossible to any otie with a lofty idea of huma 
nature. Could we imagine its loss (the mere imagination wout 
])rove its non-departure) then we should certainly be compelled to alloM 
not that “ indolence is the ideal of most people,” hut that it wool 
immeiliately become the “ literal of all people.” Agreeing with Hb 
Waitz,that man never desires to become civilized from internal imptih 
(of a natui*al deiKniptlon, that is) how can the needful external agen« 
he explained ^ unless by acceptance of Biblical record and contequiMi 
belief in a primeval direct communication with God. Would it not ti 
. uni^asonable to suppose that man 'wlien fiiat endowed with a foon 
sense could have been unconscious of its ciisteiiee, or that his positic 
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Ulieii con1<1 be adf qiiately comp'M'ed witli tlmt occupied by savages^ in 
Hfl^Oiu tlio stMibe has b^oomo almost (though not quite) dormant, and 
(HjlOgether unslMpeh Would it not Ik far moi’e redKonablc to credit 
^ j^hort duration of innocence and leveiential moral perception, than 
to conceive all aen«e beyond natuie latent fiom its» birth; in which 
litter ca»e its presence could neier ha\c been known. It is needless 
tSo sujipose ‘‘high cultiiie ” the origin d condition of mankind ; it would, 
indeed, be absurd to do so , but it would certainly seem to me that he 
must have been mentally perfect .uni inoially pure, and ho fitted 
Ifor the Jjigliest conceivable cultme when time should have been 
ijforded foi its origination <nid development. Savages of the prebcut 
may, perhaps, be fairly coinpaw‘d witli primitive man, so fur as 
absence of culture uia> be concerned, but moral and mental conditions 
fbttBt be iinineasuruhl distinct and the foimei’s existing state must 
'be attributed to degeiu \cy , to an «tlmost complete conquest by the 
^animal. We have too much reason to know that culture and moml 
fense are not nect‘ssaril> uni tod ^ but, since man’s moral perception 
imccumbod to natural temptation, it can only be by perfect and 
uMTei’stal culture that primitive innocence, so dead to all of a 
iroridly nature, but so fully alive to tlio Creator’s grandeur 
unid goodncbs, can be legaincd. It must net, however, be conceived, 
the manner in which I have spoken of man’s subjection by 
that I regard the latter as an Jndependant Power. This I do 
but view it only as so much pro^teriy eiitiiistcd to us, and capable 
being employed by mon’b Intelligence to good or bad purpose. 
JUan’s unpolluted moral sense being granted as primary (and 1 have 
'tried to give reasons for believing such to have been the case) no con* 
^neptiou of its improper use could have dawned upon him, except by 
4«Buence of an external agent, and, it would certainly appear to me, 
the only way of reasonably accounting for the world’s history 
^by granting the existanoe of two rival Powers ^Beyond nature; 
Pif which the Better was, at first, pre-eminent, became subjected, and 
^ gradually resuming the ascendant. Mr. Waitz adduces many ins- 
l^cea showing that the distorted moral iiercqitioas of savage life 
wrevent any desire for improvement, but can yet write as follows 
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If, on the one hand, the savage does not takte freely to civfldh ' 
eation, though surrounded by it, we find, on the other hand, 
the civilized man living among Ravages, relapses after a short time iuteyii 
a state of barbarism, which, on the account, we mi>st regard ab tW ^ 
primitive state of man." 

Is it not a somewhat shortsighted view, after allowing that 
life induces nothing beyond satisfaction of seubual appetite, to regai^^ 
it as mail's first condition ; seeing that he has been ever improvingi^ 
by fits and starts, it is true, but always progressively ? Man COtdlk.^ 
never have risen from* the state of hatbarisiii hud that condition 
primitive; and I cannot conceive that a det»ire lor progress could hgl^ 
arisen from any but a first entire bouse of purity, vanquished bi^^j 
partially retained. 

Having now expressed firm belief, and, in a small measure, groun^lifr'' 
of belief in the following positions — ^ < 

9 

ls £, — That moral and religious senses are necessarily united. 

2nd , — That their mutual origin mu^t bo attributed to God. ^ 

drd.— That their perfect combination must be allowed as existing iit 
man’s primitive conditiou. 

I will now proceed to point out as well as 1 cun, but doulitlcss teif! 
imperfectly, that all worldly progress is traceable to theii united iq« , 
fluence; and that duration of resulting civilizations hab 
entirely upon the extent of their relatioiibhip in a perfected form. 

There can be no doubt that climate, with its attendant difliculties 
facilities of living, much regulate man's Dicntal and physical cahbri^ 
80 fitting him for retention or loss of that true incentive to all progFaii^ 
'Amoral strength," when secured : but it has never been till tnoMk 
strength may have been attained that he has been capable#' inl< 
occupying a prominent position, and the prominent pobition liaaj|( 
moreover, been lost so soon as moral strength has depai'ted, in|M 
glance at ancient civilizations must assure us. ^ ^ 

Guy ot* observes, tbat, with regard to the effect of Hurrouiul£Eq|i 
naittie on man, the native of the tropics may be compared with tiMl 
eon of a princely house ; and he of the North, with the son oi^ 
a beggar ; he of the temperate zone, as belonging to the middle claes^^* 
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‘inrhidi state alone experiences all the impulses for labor and cLvili- 
‘ jsation.’* ^ 

' Where nature has been richest in her bounties, and the fullest play 
consequently been afforded both for the play of man’s douuiiativo 
, endowment, and his sensual indulgence, the animal within him, bo hard 
to quell, has rendered those bounties worse than useless ; and, until 
liu moral nature may be suiEcieiitly powerful to keep his pliysicnl 
' nature in subjection, the easy means of living, prevalent in warmer 
and more fertile regions, will, enhancing immorality, leail to idleness 
and consequent degradation. When, liowever, the “ aiuiiial” shall be 
overcome, the riches of the East will be turned to benelieiiil account, 
and becoming^ no longer a source ol* <lcterioratii*n, will ’do .‘'iuqjly a 
large item of universal property for iinivei-hal bonolit. Nature being 
> vanquished altogether as sho m at present in part only, the require- 
nxents of, and supplies to, all region'^ will become (‘qualiz(*d ; and the 
. distinct productions 6f each country will be merely general stores to 
be drawn upon at noeiL In the coldest and least fruitful climates no 
vi^ncentive to labor (the first essential to improvoment) has been afforded, 

; b^oduse, surrounding nature being so poor, the Ininlest struggle must 
. necessarily have passed imrowarded, and bettering of condition could not 
in^vance with such a heavy drag. Wo have, thus, to observe that men 
in these two named conditions are tempted to descend to an equally low 
,«f(atu8, though from precisely opposite causes. In temperate regions, 
"however, where naturo has been mode* rate, and has afforded only suffi- 
ident in return for man’s careful management, Higher faculties, if not 
noguisite for sustenance of life, have been fairly, but not lavishly, re- 
. warded ; and they have, in consequence, been Jess subjected. Toil need- 
, fulfor support has been enough only to induce strength and activity of 
body and mind. As foundation for these inferences, it has to be 
‘bl^Berved that civilization first sprang into existence in Asia, where 

V* 

sk^ral means were readily at hand. • The very richness of those, na- 
^'ttural means, however, were soon- too powerful for man’s moral reaist- 
^jlMSce, and bii*th was in consequence given only to material civilizations; 
^S^pidly passing away, or sinking merely into a continued but slowly 
l*i^i*e^tcd material existance. Ih Eui-ope, on the contrary^ civilizati<MS > 
^ ' 
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ms rooted very much later ; bat, owing to the conditio.n previdudy: 
noted, better sustenance was afforded to pure morale, and civilization 
has, therefore, become mucli more firmly and progressively estabiiahed. 
This fact, however, does not justify au opinion that Europe has been 
the birthplace of all greatness. Such a conclusion will not, indeed,' 
bear a moment’s thought, and “ when Foissac points out that 
all great men excepting Mahomet, belonged to the temperate 2one^< 
and ascribes this phenomenon to the effect of the European climatei”', 
one has great difficulty in concening the grounil for such a false belief' 
being entertained. Mr. Foissac s attention must, I suppose, have beeilt 
directed solely to Europeau history aiuoe the Greeks, and putting asid^* 
all the "roater name'; in Scripture history ; which, without any 
question of religious belief, uudhiihteilly belonged to men ^ince uh'**’ 
surpassed ; an oversight has equally been made of tlie great leaders of 
Eastern civilizations, by whom we have been supplied, in great measure/ 
with groundwork of modern arts, sciences, manufactures, laws and 
modes of government. 

Agriculture may, perhaps, as Air. Waitz points out, be fJtirly takent 
as the first condition of life inducing improvement. It compels fixed 
Inhabitation, steady application, observation of nature's laws with capo-!^ 
city for tuniing them to mairs benefit ; it induces a sense of the righui'' 
of property, also the formation of communal laws for their intact pre- 
servation ; in short, it is man’s first attempt to assume his rightful, 
position, lord of nature,” and not merely to rest contented with what^' 
nature may have been kind enough to bestow. When agrioulture niay" 
become the mode of life adopted, benefit is derived from war with* 
neighbours; for, instead of the utter destruction favo'recJ only by A 
hunting exiatance, inducement is afforded for the application of thd' 
conquered to industrial purposes. War leads to combination of 
discipline, and full exercise of mental and bodily strength ; ‘WbM 
subjection of the conquered to slaveiy gives undisturbed play to 
.queror's ambition. Ambition i^ng an integral part of man^s 
character (though in sad dciforlflHiP) and conquest fully engendering it, 
unchecked, though unguided, infiuence is first gained by morale. Con- 
^ueat fdso necessitates, in course of time, combitiation of rabes affording 
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pliyfiical bom fit to eithor, jnior to tint condition, it must at 

least establish a iivahy between domm.mt and subjected touding to 
progression 

Win n civilisation may liave cut its fii st teeth, anothei powei ful agent 
» Counncrce,” is bi ought into forcf, and, witli legard to it I will take 
the following — 

" Commerce,” obseivos Falconet, if ndcis the people nioie industiious 
than agriculturt , but they beconu \iiy selhah, they now overestimate 
the valuo of wealth , everything is foi s>alo, they aie sobei and honest, 
not from \iitue but fiom inteicst, anti they become timid and un- 
wailike ” 

Lite eveiy other agent, commeitt is dependant foi its ffftets upon 
the raoial power by which it miy he oveiiukd or to which it may 
admimsUr, when healthy inoi ile cciscs i mater ul piospciily only 
aa& result foi 01 uniuiig dcgi ul itioii oi cxtupition It must be noted, 
howevei , that even the contemptible motive cause, ‘self,' tends, by 
aid of oommeici, to infci eduction of ritsiie beyond immediate aclf 
indulgonce, and ho favois, in nieisuie, < m iiicip ition fiom iiituie's 
away , wlmb ih furbhoi f ivoied by ti net ess wy obseivance of its laws, 
and thur inci eased sub jcclioii to man s contioJ Befoie, howevoi, atiy 
really oflfective good can besccuud by means of commeice, a liuluig 
Power infinitely beyond “ self must he guued 

Mr. Waltz lemaiks, “liowevei gieit the influence of the arts 
may be on the foi ms of life which a high civilization presents, 
they must, in the inferior stages of development, bo rather considered 
as the products than us the 'Springs ol cultmc, andaic iiaidly capable 
of effecting the elevation of a people, because the really beautiful 
can be neither ptoduced nor enjoyed by i ude natioiU), and since the 
fuimation of to^te becomes only important for the ma^bos in proportion 
as the sense for the bcautiiul is aluady developed.” 

The rousing oi a true sense o( ait is a partial enfranchisement of 
man's supet nature ; and, when he may be in a state of utter degrade- 
iion, it can only be laibed by powerful moral iiiftaence When it 
have been raised, howevei, its dvilising effect is most powerful; 
iff we must obseive to have been most notieably the case m 
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connection with the ancient Oreek'^ In n'oie or loss distotted foim, 
equivalent to that notiouble Mith rogaid to nioial and religious senses, 
a sense of the beautiiiil must be esteemed an innate poition of inaira 
His/her endowment. The sense oi beauti. in bei onnng depiaved^ tinds 
vent only in aitistie edoiU to be viewed as Indeosities by siipenor culti. 
\ation , but the same sense which induces talooing or the meat savage 
oinamentatiou common to savage hie, pi xluced, also, an Apollo* 
When Alt assumed the lattei loim a paitid 1 1 h abu was secured eff 
man’s spirituil element, and when perfection may be reached — art, 
science, rtligiun, morality and then modes oi cxpicssiou will all rest 
upon the same pcrfcctod basis 

^*The firbt steps to eiMli/ation can mitlui be tiken noi maintained 
by piunitive nations without the iiitei vuition of an enci^etic des- 
potism for all libeity whuh is to benefit soci.il dtielopment must 
be directly piopoitioned to the moral lestiami winch soiiety 
imposes upon itself, be it tiie power of public opn loii, iteling of honor) 
education or leligious conceptions ” ^ 

There can be no doubt that despotism ib essential to the hist deve-» 
lopment oi oiviliration, because enhghtenid government of the many 
must arise from supiemacy ui the icw who mu} have succeeded in raising, 
themselves in measuie beyond nature’s coiitiol But when, as all 
ancient and many modern civilizations must assure us, the governing 
minority succumb to uatnre’s temptations, degradation at onoe com* 
mences , and we have record of sufEcient examples to convinco all wbo^ 
will trouble to think, that rule must pioceed from God alone ere par** 
manent civilization can be attained. No f ulture could have como latON. 
being without the exercise oi moral influcLce , diseased it may be, aodt 
indeed, has been, but powerful ^ and when that morale, having beeJI 
imperfect, has not improved at sufiicrent pace to counteract its own 
mal-infiueiice, the spurious civilization resulting has, Iika a boil, buiafr 
on reaebing a head. Despotism has given us marv4^1lous instances o( 
individual genius, but though leaving grand lessons behind for the 
improvenient and wpnder of descendants, the owners of thatgemus 
were incapable of staying the consuming effect oi an inward eancev* 
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Perfection of nil must be the object kept view by both governing and 
^.goveruei for the true and lasting benefit of either. 

I have already stated my conviction that natural ” religion does 
not exist; and my belief that man’e primitive condition was one of 
entire purity, Man was intended to be nature's master, and he became 
its slave ; and ages must yet elapse before a complete conquest* 
over “self” will enable that complete dominion over nature and 
its laws for which purpose he had being. Since his Higher Element 
was vanquished he has been compelled to struggle with nature ; 
not unaided, but, with his best efforts impeded ; anti the struggle still 
“continues ; though we must soe that he has been veiy gradually, 
but very surely, getting the upper hand. I must remark, by the 
way^ that people, when speaking of natural religion, generally mean 
only to express a worship of nature, not a v/orsliip brought into 
oxistance by nature ; but the expression is apt to mislead. Such 
;faero68 as “ Buddha in India, Fohi in China, Zoroaster in Persia, 
.\Osiri8 in Egypt, Oditi in Scandinavia, &c,” have, by divesting religion 
, of more or less of the animalism with which it had become clothed, 

, brought it in equivalent degree to its first and true condition ; and 
.proportionately rendered it a civilizing medium of varying strength. 
«^,A11 religions are true in the recognition of God, and new forms can 
, only become popularized by their power of appealing to, and raising, 
the moral perceptions of a people among which they may originate, 

^ KM* to' which they may be inti’oduceJ. No fresh creation is possible 
In connection with them, but they eannut become immediately popular, 
iP too far raised above the moml jmreeptions of their wished for 
diiKiipleB. We see, therefore, that all great reformers placed thein \ 
pai'tiially in accordance witli the moral status and local customs of those 
'Vhose oliaracters they desired to I'aise. One alone can be pointed to by 
“ whom this practice was not followed, and to whom the complete perfeotioa 
^ tif all was the sole object. The adajitation of religious formula to moral 
|.^^ceptions may %ri8e in two wajs; either by arrangement of creed;^ 
accord with moi'al obscurity or enlightenment, er by a lowering' 
^jj^eoepts already in existance. Moral advance will prove the fpribei% 
^^ey, and comet the lattei'^B thistaken application. The 
M': 
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Cliristianity have been deformed since a n. 1 to accoixl with the nd^ 
anti-Chriaiian practices , and it dotibtless will bo so, in a degree^ ’I 
the &^d of time. It must be so, indeed, fot wlioovor may have »eavd||< 
himself most deeply, with that ITn reachable Example as a roferenoe, uHl 
be fiist to admit hia imperfection No one has yet been aUsil 
conceive a truly moral pieceptnot ahoadv ovprossed in fewer wo^ 
and with greater oleamesH, in the four Oo^'pels The foUower 9 \ 
every other lohgion than that ot Christ have, however, 
compelled to advance far bejond then piecepts before that partial^«Hi[ 
ception of Chiistianity's sjniit maj hue been a 1 tamed for whicti nfcii 
heathen philosopheis art lobe gif ally hououd Morality and JS® 
gion aie so neccssanly united th.it when, by oaincst conteni|lb 
tion, a fresh moral jierception may ha\o been evolved, its conootl^ 
has at once searched for it in hi-^ icligious record. If not there ) 
'should be, and the lealizatiou of this fact lompclled the ancient phitl 
sophers to a constant spiritualization of tlunr creeds ; till indeed, 
creeds in their own minds bore no reHemblance to those with whith i 
was tne^ to place them in accoidance, and philosophy distinct fro! 
any lecognised religion became inevitable No reason is, howe'^ 
thus atfoided to a similar result m the jircsent day ; since a 
80 readily at hand to which no improvement can be conceived, n 
man is a fool who may grope in the dai k when a lantern is at hajatj 
A religious form can do no more than truthfully indicate the Ijost 
to be taken or not, as wayfurei’s own moral sense may 
and it would seem to me a necessary sequence of the highest umII 
sense being latent within all, (as the efFect, so immediately Potioj jtt 
upon Religion gaining the ascendant, suthciently prov#»s) that it tM 
have been perfect primarily, and that all gi ados of imperfecttOA ibm 
be due to degenerative causes j certainly not tliat all appi oaches tdrM 
faction can have atisen from exercise of natural laws. 

A religion must be the purer the more it encourages^ the dcvitpi 
ttient of knowledge, and it is equally beyond doubt that no 
ean be altogether true which will not bear the advance of soiono^ 
'btOAd distinction must, however, be drawn between the 
vtAulle of acienM and its iotonnedittte speculations ugon incdiin|j!^ 
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BjSUrch } alno, between the narr(»w reading of scriptural truths and 
Sir real signification, not yet fully ascertaiiud upon piiysical points* 
liWst between Science and Religion rests between followers of the 
mer, who conceive that *^physical enquiry can in any way affect 
ritual revelation or disprove the truth of a perfect moral code ; and 
lowers of the latter who deform their creed with physical dogmas, 
e territory of Science is ** this** world, and within that limit much has 
{t to be advantageously disco veied ; the domain of Religion is the ^‘ne^t,*’ 

1 1 cannot sufficiently espress my regret that belief should so often 
Inade to depend upon questions of natural history ; regarding 
dob) only those who may have devoted themselves to the unravelinent 
nature’s laws can possibly be fitted to arrive at a conclusion. It is 
however, to find those, by whose agency the original object of man’s 
Mioa will be arrived at, so frequently denying the mselves the true en* 
paentof discoveries made ; in consequence of trespassing beyond their 
[ 0 s boundary. The world’s progress has mainly to depend upon compro* 
between two great elas-Mes : between a class comprising those 
(^>know how things should be but will not learn how they are ; and 
.class composed of those who know will how matters stand, but 
in not think bow they should be. Advance will bo very halting^ 
tl worldly knowledge and religion may march arm in arm; not 
looretically but really, 

^ oouclusion, 1 will simply repeat that all agents in 4he world’s 
|||^ovt||^eiit, from the, in great measure, natural ones of war and com- 
Hiiroei to the more spiritualized ones of art and knowledge, and 
li#Ce, again, to the still more exclusive emanations ftom Qod--^mo- 
idKty and religion — ^have been only powerful fn proportion as they, 
lay have been acted upon by the two last named in conjunction, 
duration of civilizations resulring has varied with the degree in 
Religion and Morality may have been trammelled with' physical 
||ejtdant8 ; for we have seen how frequently the awakening of a 
WNhuJ sense has brought civilizations iifbo existance, and how often 
mrfect morale attendant thereupon ^as naturally effected their 
lll^ To God alone substantial progresi has been due imd 
jPjjg^ciYilization, so far beyond its predecessors, owes its birth and 
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* growth solely to Christianity. Had it* not been for miBsionanw 
derivedi doubtless, by our blue ancestors ; we ourselves oould ^ 
have being, for the yast intermixture composing us would not 
occurred without the working of an Untiepu Power. 
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About a hundred and fifteen miles to the east of Caloulta is |l 
little out-of-the-way sub-di vision of Bagherliat, in the districfll^H^ 
Jessore. Marrelgunge, in this sub-diviaioii, is pi^rhaps known 
of the readers by name, at least. It is a char m the Balesvarand it 4 
centre of a flouncing trade. Bevoral steam-packets run from here^ 
Calcutta and other places. The Lieutonant-Goveinor was very pleRa 
with a visit to it year before last, and heavily comp] imoii tod tks ^ 
prietor Mr. Morrel, on his having ^^couveriod a howling wildernesa *4 
to a smiling city.” « 

Bagherliat is a neat little village — for, ceitainly it cs^nnot aspiiHB^ 
tlie title of a town— situate on the banks of the Bliairav,— a fine lui^ 
stream ; but its water is quite unfit for use, owing to the** enorinoj 
quantity of salt it holds lu solution There is a bnck-made ghat 
into the river, but men do not ventuie more than three or foar''stS|i^ 
it into the water for fear of the scaly monsters that are pretty niunsl^ 
here. Sometimes you will see long black lines on the surface ei 4 
water, but before you can take up your gun and fire they are gon^. 
do you think these are ? Oh, it’s only some pi tliese leviathana, 
themselves. Woe to the poor creature that comes too near the 
brink I Before it can turn itself away it will be safely di 
within the enormous jaws of the monarch of the deep. One at 
instances even of unwary passengers being carried away from 
have been heajrd of. From ten to twenty crocodiles are killed 
year, and, it it said, in disembowelling these gold and silver 
f noh ae are worn by villagers, are sometimes found. 

Thsre ftr# ia rttrioas parto of the 8ab>divi8ion large taaie 
good water •, on these the inhabitante hare to depend entirelj fo* J|j| 
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Q>pply. Some of tlie tanks were dog time out of mind, the greater 
^mber more than four centuries old, and only a few are excavated ' 
fithin the memory of any living. Khanja Ali, of whom we shall have 
^aob to speak a little further on, said to have dug no fewer than 
out hundred of these. Before the (‘''tabli'jhment of the sub-division 
his place was a don of robbers. But Use only ^raco Are now get of 
hem is in the nomenclature of cerj.via tanks. A gentleman of this 
thb-division assured mo that there are no fewer than five hundred 
ifuks which go by the name of ‘‘ Kalikai Pukiiis'’ — tanks consecrated 
ip the terrible goodoss Kali, — pre-eminmlly tlic patio iic^is of the dakaits. 

'About two hiiiidied 5 aids to the Honth-wost i the Deputy Magis- 
gC&by is the principal tank at B.igherhat. called tlie Mithh Pukur 
yfiffeei fani ;) — When this was being re-excavated two years ago (i. e, 
ta 1869) there was found upon the wT'^iern shlo of it about two foot 
pielow the surface an ancient ghat. The steps of it were somewhat 
jrpm away and dilapidated, but tlie floor abfwvc the stops was still in good 
a floor of a circular shape with \U border composed of ornaraen- 
|ilbHck-woiks.’* — Mr. \V'estland*s Report. On tlie other side of this a 
^at has been built by a lady of the family of Pratapaditya. — Thia 
iataily) in collateial branches, still exists -- The largest tank on the 
^aUiern side is the “ Natkhana Pukur” {Ball-room tank). This was 
|ug by Baho Begum, a lady of the Nawab’s family, who enjoyed a 
la|^e rich jaigir, which on her death in 1701 lapsed to Government. 

Y The most interesting as well as the most ancient ruins here, are as- 
|poiated with the.name of Khanja Ali. Tradition says, he flourished 
^ the sixteenth century a»d was a noble in the court of Gour. He 
Ibtaiaed the king’s permission to reclaim the Sunderbans. This ho 
lid to some extent and the land thus reclaimed was conferred upon 
|inL a jaigir. The king with whom ho was 'in very good .terms, 
Ijg^e him many valuable grants and through royal favour he managed 
immense riches ; and, like all other ^ahomodan jaigirdars of 
pMt^ays ho was virtually independent in his own little dominion. But 
Hmija All’s happiness was not unmixed. His mind was sorely em. 

for the Avaiit of an heir and so much did this prey Upon him 
Iwfti his latter years he turned a fakir. 
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He scattered liiy enormous wealth all over liis jaigir, htuI it is said 
that still lately no men wopM woik iu the b*uiio field le4»t theWf- 
should arise a dispute about the pariiUou of the money they might gel 
there. Khniija AU bestowed about two Ihouband biggabs of lakhn^ 
land on bis favoiiute disciple, whoso worthy repicscntativo, a gjrruIou«| 
rheumatic old man, comma oicated th* so f.icts to ii». 

The only trace that can bo gob of Khanj i AIi is tlie ruins he has left 
behind. Wo can gness a little of his hutoiy fioni an examination oi 
these. The gentleman above alluded to sa}s that the ruins ol 
Khanja Ali’s buildings have supplied nil bneks neeest>aiy for the ConiK< 
fructioii of new roads nil ovoi the station. 

Boiiio five bundled yards to the south of tlie Deputy Magistracy itr 
a brick-lain road running paialUd to (he Bhaiiav. This road stretcher, 
as they say, from Khulnoah on the west to (Mnttagong on the cast and 
is generally known as Khanja AUN taugul (high-way). A bridge^ oi 
course, could not have been throwm o\cr the Megna. The jangdt^ 
about ten feet broad, is foimid by five equidistiiut lines, about tfeu 
inches in thickncs,s, running lengthwise j>ainll<d to the edge of th6 
road; bciw'eeu these tlie brickb aie laid tiaus\ersc]y on edge. It ill 
very iricgular and difficult to paos over, as could be expected from foMt 
centuries’ standing without any sott of lepaii. There aio large 
on both sides of the road and these affoid a great iclicf to tlie travelletliJ 
The bricks used m this and all othoi wutks ol Ivlianja All are smatlirt 
than those now common ; they arc five oi six inches square and abcKlA 
an inch and a half in thi ckness. 

A journey of about three miles along this road, and then par0ttitt| 
iu a southerly direction a similar one at light-angtcs to this for 
a mile I roach the little village of Khanja All,— so called from conigjnr 
ing mosque and tomb of that personage. The journey is not at all tedtOH^i 
For, time will pass very pleasantly in observing the manoeuvres of 
hats — few and far between. And, sometimes to break the monotony ah 
would start up from some thicket and then bounding past yon wonld 
}OSt among the annan as. The pairiach of the fiock would desist frooihia 
browsing, look at you with a half curious eye and then bellowing loil^ 
would passon. But hush ! what efichanting note is that coining ftool 
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mder bush — Pou * P^u \ Peu I — It must be Philomel. Let’s walk a 
tile faster. Ah ! now it Ries awa;^ hDing the air with its melting 
Usic. But the san does not permit me to be sentimental long and as 
•erything nmst Jiave an end, so at List I arrive at my journey’s end,— 
.kail j a Ali. 

There on a piece of elevated ground is the mosque,* containing 
hanja All’s tomb. Just on the front of it there is a very large 
nl| about 1 6,000 feet square. Theie i& a number of large tame croco- 
laa in i t, these came out at the fakir’s' call (the fakir’s, you may 
rmamber, is the worthy representative of Klianja All’s favoiite disciple 
entloiied above) and atn out of his hands almost ; certainly it was 
ry fine to set them h}* the ears by throwing a fowi among them. — But 
imgh of those ; we must now turn to tho more serious tusk of exa- 
[ioing the mosque and tomb. 

Tho mosque is enclosed by two circular walls, each furnish od with a 
.{e*way. It appeirs square from without but is octagonal within. 
10 floor is decorated with a sort of mosaic work, partly worn away, 
10 tomb itself is of a blackish stone in which passages from the 
oran are transcribed in rai-eJ letters. This sort of stone is to be 
apd no where in Bengal. Whence could it have been brought from? 

10 fakir soys it was procured from Arakan, but no body can vouch tor 
i aocurancy. The inscription is in a very good order, scarcely a letter 
iving been defaced. It appears from the inscription that Khunja 

11 died about the year lJ34.f 

’dntside this and a little to the west of it is the tomb or rather 
e cenotaph of Pir Ali, Khanja’s Dewan. Pir Ali is said to have been 
Brahman, but no body knows his Hindu name. 

About two miles from this place is the Satgamuj (palace oj sixty 
Khanja’s Westminister Hall. On entering the building I was 

* Mr. Westland calls this a bat m point of fact it is nothing of tho 

Hid ; it is simply an outer building enclosing the tomb. To prevent bOUfiislon 
e text is M it is. 

fTMs inscription has been translated into English by Babu Gkmr Doss Bysack* 
^'iWetime in charge of this Sub-division and is to be found in Mr. Westland s 
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startled by a number of crows that flew off from its top and began 
hoarse concert on somo of the neighbouring trees. Inside I found 
or three truants from some villager*$ flock shyly standing in an obsou 
corner; on my approach, they scampered off like so many spirits, T1 
Saf^ambuj is a very large liall restini' upon sixty pillars in rows of sixai 
ten and has seventy-seven domes Hence it would appear that the nan 
it bears is a misnomer. All the domes are in perfect order except on^ 
the south-west errner, which was struck by lightning a few years pW 
ously. The plaster is falling off from tho pillars and some entkv 
denuded discover columns of a greyish white stone about a foot tOfl 
half in diameter. The door is also paved with htone of the same kin 
The spot where once the throne of Khanja stood is still pointed 013 
There is m the wall behind this a large iron grate, which was suppooi 
to contain a portion of Khanja*s wealth, (or this, it was with extreti 
difficulty broken open ; but there was only di<a)>pointment , for, tl 
wealth, if there was any, had long since been removed. 

The woikmanship o( this building is very strong, apiece of brb 
almost wholly di*<engaged sustained the weight of a man's body* 
dilapidated dark w'liulmg htaticase, almost choked up with rubbish, loiM 
to the top of this pile. The pas'jago up is not a very easy one, for 
you make one fal^e step down you fall into tho ditch below. Tliroug 
the greater part of this you have to make use of your feet and bam 
as well. The top is all overgrown with parasitical plants, much bigg 
than a man’s height , there is an ancient path by the edge along which 0l 
man can only pass at a time The four corners of this are marked by foi 
sentry boxes, more or less in ruins. Here is nothing, however, to 4 
tain one long, so down again by the same way Is there nothing moi 
to be seen ? Yes, the ancient tank mu»t not be forgotten, it is just | 
the western side of tliis. A very large crocodile has recently taken S 
his quarters here, the villagers seem to be quite familiar with him 
fearlessly take their baths in it. But a village maiden, with a 
handsome face indeed, tells me that ho was rather impertiqei 
with a relative of hers a few days previou'*!/ and had grown a litt 
shy since. 
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The (la> js 1 itliLM idvaiiied and it hii^h time to depait, so with 
nauy a sigh and many a looking huk I leivo these vonprable remains 
(f antiquity with the same snt of ft lin^^ as one oxpeiicnccs t^hen one 
f distuihcd in a pi using ri\erie oi wh n one u vakes tioin a delight- 
itil dream and ints in \ain to compOM one’s scU to sleep and dieam out 
the rest. 
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A RBACTION seems to be setting in against mineral waters ; their 
constant use ut table is said to iinpoverisli the blood, and those who 
especially repair to thermal springs to indulge in special baths, and 
dnnk so many glasses of the water per day, return weak, debi- 
litated with loss of appetite, and a stomach totally tmabl,o to digest' 
the little portion of food tliey can eat. Thero are then victims of 
Spas*’; but it must not at tlio same time be forgotten, that imaginary 
invalids repair to those healtli stations, and return with n real malady^ 
and often two There is a jirotoxt for going to fashionable watering 
places like Plombiercs, Luchou, Uoyat, Aix, &c., us well as ac^ end, and 

, V 

some of the best attested cures have been cffectc d by those who loft’ 
the sptings U'^ide, and relied on the pure air, the excursions, the 
samic emanations of the forests, the ruling tranquility, the roguloff^ 
living, the scenery of nature, and exemption from feverish uccupa^ 
tions. Mineral waters are transparent and they owe their previotta' 
qualities to having sojourned in the interior of the earth and thiM 
borrowing the substances on which their efficacy dcpenrl'a. The ele-< 
vated temperature also of the springs, enables the water to dissolrct^ 
larger quantities of mineral and gaseous elements. There are at leasd 
120 different kinds of mineral waters— all natural, dniiik in Paris, butr 
there is one of late markedly coming with fu\ or, to judge by the naif 
shops opened for its sale, namely, sea-water. As compared with otheJr% 
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iu ti)»e is not le«s easy or agreeable , \n afbUtion to common salt, sea 
V|iter contains twelve or fifteen different substances, of which the 
greater number have a marked efficacy on tli#* health. Theio are ten 
bakeries in Pans [professing to make h\t \\ and hi>eiuts with sea-water 
UlOne, and that Ihcw.itei m sealed bottles just like wines 

Tho consumption of poundid laAv oi sli^litly eooktd meat in the 
fonth of France, is heco mi ng very gineial ; medicMl nwii att<'st, that 
ivith this habit, worm diseases increase ; consuniplive anil debilitated 
people find such relief from tlie regimen in <|uestion, that there is no 
likelihood of its being goou alruidomd ft U, tliiriffoie. recommeiidod, 
[ that if moat is to he eaten wholly or piitially ruv, tliat mutton be 
preferred, as it is mostly free from paiasites. Ih ( t and veal - the lat- 
ter especially, contain sixteen dilfiient paiasi<(s. anil which have 
.been detected in til o muscles and deep siMtod oigaus of the anim.iLs ; 
of those sixteen, ten at Icist arc comm m to nnii and om n. If the 
tongue of a slaughtered p’g disidavs cysts oi pustule^, it i^ nnmediitely 
.rcjjected na food ; tlie under portion of the tongues ot oxen and cilvcs^ 
ought also to be so examined, and if similarly allW t« d, to be similarly 
oondemnfd, for it is chiefly by these c}sts that pai.isites find tlieir way 
ilito our system and beeume doMdopid as tape or other worms. 
M. Sonsino has recently detected a cuiious iiilcstiual worm in the blood 
even of oxen. Theso parasites cannot be effectually destro}ed unless 
et a temperature of 320 degrees, and when a tliermometcr is placed in 
‘ tJxe centre of an underdone joint, the temperature is never more than 
from J20 to IGO degrees. There is every reason then to conclude that 
intestinal worms are derived from the animals w e eat. 

Dr. Wailley, either hapjnly or unhappily, has not yet had an op- 
portunity of experimenting with his Spu ophoi e on a drowned person ; 
ke has however, satisfactorily tested ii& mechanism in the dissecting 
room. The object of tho apparatus is to enable pci-jons aspliyxiatod by 
submersion to resjiire. Contrary to the general belief, it is not the 
water absorbed which suffocates the drowned ; he dies because he cannot 
respire, and to re-ebtablish respiration, is the way to save him. Death 
'Iw 'often but apparent ; it becomes a reality only when all the oxygen 
'’^ntained in tho bleed has been entirely consumed, and this absorption 
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is slovirer in the case of man than in animals. All depends on the pro* 
vision of oxygen, and this provision varies with each individual. It iS| 
therefore, not riglit to despair of restoring life even where persons have 
remained a long time under water ; an iiibtance has been attested, where 
life has returned, aliliough the drowned was an entire hour submerged. 
Dr. Waille\'s invention provokes meelianically the movements of rea- 
j)iratioii, so as to induce the external air to enter, and penetrate th^i 
remotest ram ideations oT the pulmonary system. The apparatus OOXI* 
sists of an iron ca-^e, hermetically enclo'^ing the body, save the heftdj 
the cylinder IS eonnccted by means of a tube, with a large bellowil j 
even rii))id “ blow’’ of the latter, produces a racunm round the bod/'y 
and the external air rubhes into tho lungs ; by ineaiib of a glass Judas^ 
hole in the cylinder, tlio sides of the drowned can be observed to heave^ 
llie movements of iiibpiration and ex^piiation are aeeomplished ; after 
eighteen lowerings of ihc pump, or bellows, per niinulc, 90 quarts of| 
air ought to have entered tho lungs in the space of ten minutes I 
if after five minutes further pumping, natural respira tiondocs not set 
in, the paLient u cleaily dead, Tho apj^aratus is heavy, but invaluabl^ 
in sending energetically and lapidly air into the lungs, and stopping at 


ail easily defined stage. ^ 

The theory which admits, that the profound parts of our g1()be are 
a centre of lire, forms one of the bases of modern geology. Broachiff 
fifty years ago by Cordier, and confirmed by a crowd of facts, the theoi^ 
is now accepted without opposition. However, M. Mohr of Berli|El/| 
questions the existence of this internal heat of our pl.inet, based upoxiP 
experiments made at a depth of 4,u00 feet in the rock suit of Spertfllif 
berg. Ho finds that the temperature dots not increase as he desaeilj v, 
ed into the mine ; on the contrary he concludes, that at a depth 4^ 
6,179 feet increase of temperature ceased and at three times this depfA ^ 
the region of constant temperature would he readied. M- Mohr is S ^ 
opinion the cause of the increased temperature ought to be sought p * 
the superior strata of the earth’s crust. The new theory of volcait^ ^ 
is in harmony with this view ; some geologists maintaining, that 
fluidity of lava is not the consequence of molten matters originatief ^ 
from the central fire of tlie globe, but from the chemical reactions 
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Sneed bj sea vater coming in contact with the profound layers of the 
North’s crust. Note, with few exceptions, all volcanoes are near the 
M. Brae opposes M. Mohr; the latcer’s experiments, he states, 
lemand to be ratified over certain points of the "lobe j there are in- 
fittyations, subterranean currents of cohl water, und of tlio chemical 
changes constantly taking place in the gl )b(*’s cru‘*t, some are nccom- 
mbied by the proluction of heat, others bv cold. One consequence 
if M. Mohi’s experiments will likely be to modify’' the law, tliat 
'or -every 36 yards wo descend into the eartli, there is a cor- 
eaponding elevation of temperature of nearly two degrees. The 
BSditor of the chief Astronomical journal in Franc#' diaws attention to, 
klkd corroborates, the calculations of the geologist r>bindet on the jire- 
umed age of the eaith. It is the first time that the attempt has been 
nade to Fujiply with If ration il approximation, the exact antiquity of 
\Ut origin. It is alleged, that in condensing, the sun lost some frag- 
heuts of its matter; hence, the origin of Venus, Meirury, and the 
Barth. Our planet then passed through six periods fiom the chaotic, up 
0 the present, and since 50 millions of years, the earth has possessed 
ta actual conditions of habitability In the fifth, or iniocene iieiftd, 
ropical vegetation flourished in the Pyrenees, representing a lapse of 
Ii4 millions of years. In a woid, no less than 6,000,000,(00 years 
isve expired, since the earth separated from the sun, a date very dis- 
aht from the ordinary figures fixed for the creation of the world, 
latoely, 4004 B. C. 

The extraordinary summer we are passing through, its extremep of 
etease heat and cold, has drawn, much attention to atmospheric clcctri* 
Thunder may be summarily described, as an immense electric 
bursting between a cloud and the earth; lightning is composed 
t eparks similar to those produced by ordinary electrical machines ; 
the spark flashes between two clouds, as is mostly the case, no 
ensues, but if it extends to the soil, iho point struck will be in- 


|w»a- Two electrified clouds attract one another, and when near, 
blqf unite and produce the spark ; these sparks are not larger than 
’generated in a lalioratory, but the flash may vary in length, from 
^10 tniles. The humidity of the atmosphere being a bad conductor, 
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the spark jumps ftom one poitiou of a cloud to another^ at somelki[dMiiii 
great distances ^ hence the zig/ig^, not unficquently the clouds M 6 
thou mxrcli diichugc and loihir^e the nselvc'* with ekctiicity , haue 
why the hghinin" tontinius foi horns Wlicit^tono fi\ed the ditW 
tion of Jj-fhtniiig flishes at om millioiuth of a see md. Sometim^fi 
li.stedcl of flisliing fiooi cloiul to cloud, the* the li ic j|> tunn round th 
boidoi of one cloud, &c , hem ( lh< speetidt of u 1, blue, oi vi >lct<5oloi>« 
lightning, and wluoli nt minv inleiuil dis hiigcH After hot dayif^ 
the hoii/oii piescuU a suet (s^ioii of tleeliit glitntmr'i, which aie tlr' 
rc dec tions f 10111 stoi nib taking place bdow tin hoii/on Bejand 3?^ 
mile*! wo c innot lit ii the noi>e of llniu 1 i, hut wc o in perceive 111® 
ghinmci of lightiimg at 00 iniie-^ Tin it*i)e)its ot aitUleiy caft 
ucognistid at this laHii disf jik<, but luit the juml is ii insmitted 
tlie caitli The ‘‘loll’ ol thunthi i'* dut t) th* sun s i\e oomuiotio} ^ 
piodiiccd 1)} the pissigf of llit flail, and wl ni th"* d cLneily is 
esi, the clip it bc rabies fhe t< n ng of n pitc* ot jiiidiramt oi 
Tlio tliundei ^‘htiikc«»,’ wheu the lightning in^t al of pi'NSing 
two clouds, <levciiids fioiu om to the s>il J’’ e\ ilcd objeeh, as 
t?ccs, hilli, lud towt !■<, nit lli( most fit e|U( Jitl) btiu k, the uitura 
the body his a gie it iiifliiUKt , i sni ill tuc is of tn 

whde the towci, oi a high ti t, at wlio-)C hist it li\os, his been BpeiHsf ^ 
Genei illy, the tiic iidicst in wdti is the mo-»t fitcjncritly stiuok. 
thecoiintiy one ought to c uetiilly a\oid I'^olited ticfs, and 
highgiound, ke and nionej ought to he taken out of the poetf 
and chiiniK \ s a^old^ cl, foi soot itadeis the fupndb good coriduoto^®'^ 
bafety is bettci sought in the middle of a loom than m a comer, 
people aie bettti sepaiated th\n togethei , it is good to shut wiuW 
and door*;, and cut off cuiicnts of air, kitchen is a dan^Aj^ 
place owing to the miineious pipco gc^ .ei illv thcie Unless 
w'ell, a lightning-conductoi is a Mituil cd unity Very 
persons would do well to seek a tcinpoi iiy slullcr in the cellar; 
clothing IS an illusion, in point of a precaution , an oil-cluth or Itir^ 
rubber mantle la pieferable Lightning similar to a projectile, 
stuns without the patient being conscious? of his injury. When tt ^ 
and horses are together, the lightning seems to prt fer horses ; 
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piitial t) dog-j, mvariiiljly dt^luMiig them and sparing 
n. Wintei tliuudu stoims arc the most daiigciona, but happily m 
• latitudes they iit lan Iho miglibouihood ot foi( sts, bluets of 
t^r, th( gfologic chiiiactei ol tlu soil, ind i il( iicoub distiicts, favoi 
r production of thniulu sltums 0\ii gioimd iicli in non ok s, 

I mo-jt tliK it( iiing stoims ]» W's without Imisfiiig Ooc isi jn ill> de 
lations o( ( ui , lud with fit U consetpn u s withmL im} tlimg lununous 
ng ii'.iblo 11 tluiiidt I mostly “ it lUo sonu tiinos “ ibunds , * 

rcstiiul inixii g with tlio ntmo|]uii( (uik its, md though it docs 
^fleqn(ntl^ hip|j(ii, llishis ot li^ht nn^ 1 iv* Ixcn witiussid, astci d 
fioni th( soil liko a loJvft, (o iiiiv with tli it in tin in 
Tibsuidici pui ntswilli iniodfl p( i *. vi i lli d fi uoi of his 
ory ol non p utitU s ill tlu itiiDSjhdt, 1 om oii^nn h« inuiitiius 
jenutfoiu, in 1 not li »in tlu win lud tt u of whn U iiid lioise- 
es M JisiUkIki In^ d uionsti itc d, niuiosiopo in liiiil, lint the 
tides ol noil hue i sp^u il glohul ii lonu Jsow whit thnutnues 
tone non is, th it it IS illud with uukd, AI li indioi has sue 
died in sejm itmg nuktl fioni jnitulisof itni Mjluiic non dust 
The u^c ol fuch^nu to color wiiU", iiidmisk the additi )n of witei, 
n the iiicic ISO in tlio "outh ot liinci, tins niw coining iiuteiial 
tains aisinu, hnd, nid nuicnn, and iluady uses of poisoning fiom 
'ctmeats, pistil and 1 CCS, when liuhbinc hid brcii cnipb^cd, was 
3cd to the piesciico of those iiictaU Piiu ludiBinc ib asbcited 
Dehaimkss but how Joes the wiiit iiui chant know il it bo pure? 
lei adultcrition , buttci is atpicsmt Ingcly idultcritcd with fecule, 

I M. Puohot, who wis diieittd to nuistigite the liaud, disco\ered 
t iodine yielded no eoloi in presence ot tlie milk and the tdbuinen 
t is suspected tint 1 islnonable ladies in Puis comint nco to indulge 
aisenio eating, m older to make them “beautiful for ever'' 
Boillct adiocatcb its use as a stomich stimulant, and au aid in 
piration In (arts ol Au&tiia people lue at seme like tobicco , they 
it, and sack it like a bonbon, till then bodies, like that Of 
^l^ndates, be come inured to the poison Aisenic imparts an agiee- 
k fulfiess to the figure, and a youthful, animated expression It 
horses moic Mgoroiu confeis on them shining coats, and pro- 
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duces foaming moufchs ; oxen, sheep, and pigs* when slightly dosed w;i 
arsenic, acquire an excellent appetite, improved digestion, and heii< 
fatten rapidly. 


LITERARY. 

OxE of the most interesting figures of the French Revolution w 
Carnot. Ro^ahat by bu-th *ind aS'-<»ciations, he r(‘inained till thediijr 
his death, at tlie age of 7‘>, an inllovible lepuhliean, a model of virt 
and intognty, a distinguishcMl rna thorn aluuan, an ahlo vvar-mita^ 
who ** organised vietoiie.s/* and a in in not only n*s[ioct.(*d, hut esteemi 
by his foes. He lias been justly named the Rariiewldb of tho Ropu 
lie. Snell a life moi its to he •Jtiidiod, moio t\s|>eeially as Carnot dn 
ing his stormy cari'or, wa.s twice in a position to decide tho fate 
Europe. Carnot’s Mcinoire’s’ hy his son arc profitaiilo reading i 
any tinio; to tlie^o may now be added the woik c'f Professor de Syb" 
of the Bonn University,^ “Tuo History of Furopo during the Fren< 
Revolution,” founded on diplomatic ilocuineiits in the archives 
several continonted goviTiiineut'*. Jf Carnot liid not posses«> tho qua 
ties of a Statesman, ho was singularly CKemiit from the vices of 
Deiiiagogiio, llo was tho son of a lawy<‘r, was born in Burgiind;^ 
and was one of a family of eighteen cliildren. His education Mfi 
simple, pure, and careful ; when at tho close of his teens, ho 
bro\ight to view a battle piece at the Dijou theatre, ho involunUrii 
exclaimed, that tho ariuj^ and artillery were misphujod, and that,'! 
such-a position they were certain to bo captured hy tlie enemy. 
school, ho was punislied for excessive .study, and remarked for tl 
originality of his thoughts and tlio profundity of hn conviotrou^ 
When ho camo to Paris, his colhgo companions laughed at hiB 
gious views, so he went to work to study theobigy, with ^ the teun 
ardor that ho devoted to mathematics and the military art. He In 
but one passion, the love of science; truth with him was a 
thing, and on one occasion his worship of that virtue cost him a pT 
longed residence in tho Bastille. To the affairs of life he brought t1 
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^ of tli« mathf»*nHticim, or the u icy of the Savonf In pre 

OO of fq.cts, he } Killed to theonea , thiS wa<i lanientable lu the caae 
politics wliicli 111 addition to emhiaciiii^ doctiincA, ate also con. 
ied by passions and mateiiul forces lie subscribed to Kobespierie’a 
Hn, JViibli the country rather than a principle It was thus^ 
b he, an c^l netted officer, ahocated the aiming of the Avbole nation 
li pikes, tlio 1 cleaning of the soldieis fioin pisiive obcMlieiieo, and 
razing ot castles and fortresses, beciuso these might op pi ess the 
[>Ie. It was thus also that he voUd for the execiitloii of Louis 
I , and became a itieiiiber of tho Committee of Public Safety, not 
ihe admiied the c<)sis(*iie-'S und vulgiiitv of the llebertisle«, but 
lympatliisod witJi Iheir /e il foi wai lie bold lei pitiiot eouKl be 
ember of tlie J ac ibm el ub an<l be aslonisbcd (he Tissisiiiy clerks 
■eturiiing the b dance of the grants, unexpended, for lus official 
U TIkm'o was no phuc m thebtitclcd; i f«)i this honestv He 
a warm purU/au,^for conducting the wu in V^einhs' ailh humanity, 
the most effica( ii)U'> nnuins for «?tcmiug peue Vlthough but a 
pie Captain be made m I unm ide g( n lals lie stleclcd offictrs foi 
r fitness and capacity, icgaidlo s of tlicii politics or then* birth, 
protected o\en lloyihst^ llobospieiie lamented ho could not 
t6r military affairs to got ud of that insnjiportable Caniot 
e cannot ck'pcii’'e with )ou, and Inuce theieason wo tolerate jou 
he Cummittco,” obsoived Hobes| ie le, but at ibo fiibt reverse of 
army, } 0 \i will bo guillotined” Stiangc aineneties among col- 
lies. Energetic as n wai-nuiistcr, liii> plans wtre as suioly and 
ly conceived, iis llioy w ere immediately CACcuted By me.ins of 
et agents and imnun-o l)iibe% tlio Uopublic undermined tlie 
jvnmeiits of Europe, eS|ieci«illy in the Noith and South, and by 
,ng the poorer ngaiiist tli^ richer classes. All that France obtained 
)hie expendituie of uullious upon millions, was vain prbinibcs. Eng- 
.influence was everjwdiere the rock ahead. Thus the Corauiittee 
Sxblic Safety resolved in 1793 to strike Englaird at the hearty by 
UVHsion, and dictating terms at Loudon. Frnnce empl >yed all her 
towards this end, Carnot knowing well, she could never make a 
prepaiation of a similar force. It was thus that in 1794 





Lcmdoii, AmsterJam and Turin werc^ at once threatened^ and thti 
other parts of Europe undermined by intrigues. But the game 
teriible ; the power of democracy had its Nemesis in tlie orimea 
the Reign of 'I’error, troops were enrolled against their wiH, and OBly|,:r 
learned the use of arms when under the enemy’s fire ; the chiefs had ; 
for ^*lneml order, to dare all, as the government had risked all. 
raw levies cost more than regular armies, diplomacy was absorbed with 
Chimeras, and the machine broke down by trying too many plans 
all simultaneously. Napoleon in making him war-minister and 
him high oilice on three several occasions, afford *us the best testlmdnyf 
to Carnot’s ability. But Carnot remained, alike under Napoleon 
under the restored Bourbon, the same rigid llepublican as he was 
17J13. 

Much might bo written on the variations of George Rand’s literary' 
oliaractor, but there is no difficulty in fixing the limits of her talent^.'- 
Since 1831, till her fatal illness last month, she was an indefatigable^ 
writer ; but since ten years, her ability has been on the decline. Ttf * 
understand this extraordinary woman, it is ffccessary to study her 
private life, or rather her girlhood. She lost Ikt father when very" 
young, and her bringing up was confined to her grandmother, a stiff old, 
lady of the Mghteenth century school and grand-daugliter of 
Jaxe, and her mother, an ignorant work girl, who prided herself ojilp 
>*being a plebian. BetWr'on these opjiosing influencoH, the consequenol^ 
.were as might be expected on a sensitive nature and an ardent 
Utition. Instead of wearing gloves and speaking like a courtier, 
•grandmother wished, George Sand loved to roll on the ground, Jaagli' 
at will, and so were her mother’s approbation ; she wdshed to play freely ' 
with the peasant children, to never submit to the usage.s of Sociel^^ 
If she remembered she was woman by Bensibility and imagination, 
^avowed her desire to separate herself from her sex, by her horror* ^ 
^'gewgans, wordly pleasures, insipid gossip, and empty conversattd^ 
She preferred the society of men to women. Sent to a convent 8 c1Iq<^}^I 
she was a long time conspicuous for her indi<(CLpline and impiety ^ 
one evening she suddenly became pious and an ardent Catholic;'^ 
Returning to the family home at N'ohaiit where sho has died, slie"^ 
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'^andoneJ hcruelf to th« indepondence of a life ia the cotintry, to its 
IWds. it^! forests, aiul its streams. Jjike Goothr*’;; 'JV’ostlier, in entering 
into herself slio found a world, ami tint world slio peopled with 
’ftiutasfcic hefoes, and aeri.il phantoms, an-orliii^ to the jiersonages she 
seen and loved iii books. At elr*ven ye-irs of age she reac^with 
passion the Iliad and Jerusalem delivennl ; then folloAVod the 
Gospel, Thomas Kernjns, Chateauhriaml, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
She became enthusiastic about the latter, liis -wi-iting^ were so clear, 
eloquent, and imaginative. It was at this stage she was married, and 
displayed for her selected hu'^band Maurice Dude\aufc, neither taste 
nor repugnance ; hut he was far from her idis.il They seymnited after 
it few years of an iinhajipy union , she enne to Pari-; with her two 
children to seek that intidloctnal hfo after which she thirsted ; she 


supported herself as a miniature ]>aiiitt‘r, till in IS 11, slio made known 
her talent with Jules Sandcau; out of eompliinent to liiiu she adopted 
the pacudoiiym of ** George Sand,” and which ap)>eanvd for the. fir&t 
tinle on her first novel, Indiana, in 

George Sand has hsuf from her debut, the privilege to astonish. 
JThe critics Ixdicvcd they liad S(dzed ht*r character, when a new volume, 
on a new subject, b ifiled their penetration. Ihilzac coiiM be held and 
measured, but his rival, not at all. After romances on the miseries 
of Unhappy marriages, succeedcil woiks on philosophy ami religion ; 

^ these are followed by volumes devoted to music and painting, which in 
tom are alternated with political and social productions, then idyls, 
dramas, and memories. This activily, represented by one hundred 
volumes, is explained by the rapidity with which George Sand com- 
posed and wrote. x\fter a long silence of incubation, inspiration came 
■dpon her, and she Tvroto her omotions with impetuosity. Byron and 
Musset are reported to have had recourse to coffee, liqueurs and opium, 
to invite the Muse : George Sand drank nothing but milk and 
lemonade, and found in her works of imagination alone, adequate 
1 lilKcitoment. She wrote rapidly, easily, for a long time, and without 
^ Wtifuo, Her penmanship was largo and masculine, and her manuscript 
devoid of erasures. Balzac's writing was illegible ; ho erased and 



'octed as freely as George Canning. 


One of the consequences of 
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tlus intellectual fecundity was, that the authoress forgot many of tho 
woiks she cioated ; so many diifcieiit seeds had been sown in the sam* 
field, that the cultivator foigot nt hi<it what the soil pioduced* 
Lamertinc lead his own in the Chainbti of Deputies, alleging 

to sonic colleagues, it was foi him a new poem hciibo is said to havo 
admired on the sUgc home of his own duncleis, behoving they wore 
the creations of othois Theio was no doubt (vcoigo Sand was sincere 
when slie said, tint w Cl e It not for hex bookshelves, die would nok 
ha«c lorneiiibered the names of her novels bhe commenced A 
romance, Panhne foi oxauipio, the maunscupt was lost after being hiklf 
wiitteii, yiars latoi she diMOveiod it, nnd completed the story. 

In Gcoige Sand\ vviiting^,, there js the talent of chMrnoss , shA 
gave life to the a^pii it oiis of tliosc who Alt, but who did not know* 
bow to creale , she sdintd to clothe with a body, oui hopc^, oui fanlta» 
and our soirows llti geinns des] ito its Mgoi. was ossontiully 
femniioe, and consisted piiiicipilly in the f k iilty of making the roadar 
loci , thus she moves us luoio than Ualz n., though he is mfouoi in obsei v« 
atim Hci paradoxies about socual legoiieintion have long since been 
intciiid Balrsc pio liuo 1 tlu K il, whilo idoaliMiig it, he obsoived^ 
five 01 su models of niisds, loi ( \ im{>l and anal) sing tlieir diver8| 
elements, ooinbiiiofl 1h( m foi a type It was iliiis that bliakspeane 
and Molieie acted GcoigeSaud eschews pmsiic re ihty , she skctche* 
a tharattd, souu thing viponiy and iiuoinph to, m vei nal That whidi 
presents itsdl to her imud, is not a ^leisoingo, hut an idea, and she 
cieates those p( reon iges to sun omul (hem with lici sentiments. 8bw 
has been accused of vowing a fdociou-* lute to faainago , but many do 
not take this view, and nowlicie does ^lic inlvoiate adultciy le no4^ 
her Mauprat the coircolive of Indiana ^ b le may have agitated weak 
natures, but she has nevci ooiiuptel them, Ic i then, is nothing vulgf|||!»< 
or low 111 her wiitingn She hid th( poweifnl gift of popularmittj 
cloudy theories, but those theoric'v never lived after cock-crow It if 
in nature, art, the id* jl, tint ^tho gei iiis uf George Sand must ha 
sought to be enjoyed, m her sjlviii uovds, hci “ Geoigics,” wbtn^ 
she makes as feel the loveliness of natuie and Fiench scenery. 
titles to permanent glory are, Fiancout U Chimpi, La Jfars an 
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Petite Fafleite^ j-c., most graceful and charming pastorals ^an oasia 
perfnmed with freshness and verdure. 

M. De Amicis is among the jouugest and most popular writers in 
Itaij ; ho is seeing through the press a volume on Constantinople, after 
which hr will set out for Philadelphia and write his travels through 
the United States. He is a native of Pieciinont, and after completing 
his studies, joined the army, and soon conquered public attention by his 
“ Military Sketches ” the favorite reading with young people of both 
seites and of all classes. The Minister of War recommended these 
j^ketches to the Italian soldiers, to develop tlioir spirit of honor and, 
patriotism ; but as he would never confide to the brilliant w^riter a regi- 
ment, a battalion, or even a company, De Aniicis left the army ami 
t^avellc<l in Spain, England, Holland and Moio«(jo. At Fez, he en- 
isountered a Frenchman, who since some years, is in addition to being 
% Captain, a shopkeeper, a manufacturer, a sportsman, and a traveller, 
y©t was so couipletely ignorant of the events of the outer wot Id, as to 
%<IV6 never heanl of the war between France and Germany. The 
celebrated historian Oesaro Cantu, has brought out a small volume - 
Attenzione, the object of which is to show, that in all things the essen- 
tial is — ultention. It is written exclusively for the people. 

Two important works occupy much notice in Germany, Friedrick Von 
Hellwald’s History of the Natural Development of Civilisation,” 
published at Augsburg. The work has been so revised that it may be 
ranked as new. It is not that the autlioi has not discovered anything, so 
iiittch as he interprets facts different from other winters that marks the 
volume ; it is by the light of existing knowledge, and the application 
of tlie laws of natural science, that he traces the inarch and development 
of societies. The peo])le wh6 built the Pyramids quit their sbad|owy, 
past, to range themselves alongside the philosophers of the French 
Revolntiou. If the author’s authorities be occasionally questionable^ 
there can be no second opinion about his talent of reasoning and ex« 
pounding a subject. The second important work is published by 
Mitzel of Leipsio, And deals with the ” Boyhood of Goethe.” The 


vtolame in a collection of the great poet’s youthful letters^ with a 
liwwUrlj introduction,, au essay in fact, on the genius and work of 
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'-Goethe, iFritteu with greAt delicacy m a language strong and supplu 
and perfect in piiiity and elegance. A ])einbal of these letteis makes 
the btudy of Girtho eo'^y, as wc as^i^t at his youthfnl efforts. 

Ztf a i>olitiLal novel hy W Jiilch Claietie, is nincli in re- 

quest. Tttieits of the b€coud Ijinpiie, mul of the seduction of a 
popular politician, by its hvi>otnlual piomises of libeit} It is a 
delicate, sad, cuiioun, but piofouiid of politic al manners. It 

IS powei, foitune, m a nord, ambition, not luiman lo^poct oi sciuples 
that the IlLiiegat weighs, he know-^ the ]>l») is not lionc«t, bnt 
dungoiou* 4 , ho balnnoos the ollcis of the Eu piio ag iinst the indianaitilt 
cuts that liis apostasy will piu\<ke, the tnn]>e'-t is not in his heaxii, 
but in his head , apostasy tikes stiatcgitic <111-4, and the sophisms of 
ambition .issiue tlio tiaitoi he is only ext h in .5111 £f soiitiiiient il, fbt 
expciiiiKiital politics This combat of a in in with hirn->clf, ulio Knoif^ 
the abyss he ajipioaclicfi, Inis been exposed ly S<imI iU in liis Rayah<X 9 % 
But liagabas is an innocent fool, easy to win. a Bohoinian with a fixed 
puce, beside Mitbc I Bcitliiei, who has to bo stducod with ait au^ 
profound diplomacy The* novel is \eiy bUpenoi. 

Those who fetl curious about pist btandaK, arid an exceptional 
phase of high socitty, will find M Jul lien’s JJvtheue du Maine^ 
attracts e. Everything connected with the “ Grainl nights at Soeonx,^ 
was petty, from the Dutluss -‘‘the doll wilh blood/* down to its playi^ 
and conspiiiitious Tlieic are bcitril amusing scenes and anocdotcf 
connected with Voltaiie, Fontendle, d.c 'Jhc society that met herOt 
only ua\e an elegant an to ob>cenity, and whit was too filthy for ihiS 
professional actors to lepiat, was expiesscd by Hiarionnottcf). 


IMPERIAL ROME. 

The old ssying of Grotius about the kitudorn of France, that 
to heaven it was the finest thing under the sun/ could have heeo 
even more appropriately applied to the Uoinaii EmpirOi when at the 
summit of its prosperity, and before, sunk in the depths of luxury ' and. 
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ticentxoutfiif'ss, it offered itself an ea^y prey to the greidy soldiery hf 
Alatic 

Nowheie does lii'story rcpe.it it^lf more regularh, oi ^itb greater 
aameuc<is, than in the continuous tucces-ion of the h\e great empires 
of the ancient woild Stilting lioin fomp.iiatiie insignilicance, gra- 
dually extending in might and dominion, each little power attiius at 
length the full blown flowd of ci\ili/ation and einpiu, and then — 
decal s. Liko the old Gteek Nenu'*!', and with as suit a stride, 
Luxuiy the Alastoi waits in the buk gi mnd, and slowly closes on her 
piey. 

The gi eater the height of cixihz lion u ached, the moie complete 
is the downfall Ass^ iian debiiichcM, IVisnn anogince, M.icedoiJian 
greed, Horn in lust, arc oiu and tiic sime phisc, dillLiiiig onl} in foim, 
of the avcngci tmu It is if it giud^cd unintLiruptt. I «iw 13 to all, 
and will pick out none for c^p ciil iivoui, ciu&hing new and old alike 
in its oiiwaul mauh as B^ion si}s — 

Out upon PinK ' it wdl k ivc uo mors 

OX the tlnmja to conic th lu tl»c thiiiijs before 

Out U))OIl 1 IIK I Wbofoi C\( 1 W ill 1( i\( ' 

Hut cnonjjU of tlu past £01 the fuliiiclo 


And cairjing out, as it \\cH,to ine lull the old thcoiy of the ‘anima 
tnutuli,' the spiiith of the gn it men who swaged these munai chits, 
unable, 011 ucount of their dip in he the, t) pi ifit hy e^peiience, and, 
rule with modciation, one and all alike keep on falling victiuib to the 
insatiate thiibt foi power — 

^ ht, quasi cursores 'it ii lam pad i traelunt 


Banking fourth in tune, and ebtahii^hing heibclf on the mins of the 
shoiUst lived of the^ five, Koine yie hied in eluiation of qinpiie to the 
first alone, w hile «n might and extent of dominion blie fat surpassed 
them all Although her lulo embi iccd the limits of the known world, 
and hei citizens included nations of ne uly e\et\ spoken tongue jet so 
admiiabie washer organization, that Koine, and Kome alone, remained 
the centie and head of alk Averse to e\eiy needless form of local 
Oovariunent, (so fatal to the Chun sc 1, bht established so complete a 
liiystem of centralization, that nothing occuning in the furthest parts 
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Bcknowledi^ing her swa^ could e'^c'tpc* her hui vciilance H'rsclf the 
ipieafbi.nn, to ''pcJ:, of tin* i»ci\ou-. of the einpne, Home 

iitretched out bO nian^ fibres-, and ounnei.te I lier.'-Llf with the four 
coincib of llie v uild ^ 

The conflux is«?inng foitli, or cnlcnncr in, 
ria*l« r*!, pToeoiimly, to Uku pio\n\cm 
iru«Hting OT on Httnn, in lobcq ol st itt 
Lictnifi autl lods tlie <nsi_,ns ol tin m power 
Lijions fin 1 tolioi Is, tilling of hoi Si 'ind win,'^^ 

Or emb issit** fiora ic ’•ions f u moie, 

In V/inous Iiubit'-, on tli Appiin loid, 

Ol on tlic T null lu , «.oino fi in liiith l south, 

Sjonc in<l uinic tin shiulow both wny^i f ilh, 

Moioc lulol I 1^1 and UK 1 lo\vf-,t, 

Tlu* 11 aim )1 li i( thus to the V»’ u hniooi sea 
From Oic Vsian Kin»s a'ld F*iilhiin among thf»r*\ 
rroKi ludi i, and tlu golden I b(.r«oniK 8 e, 

And utmost Indian inle, Inpiobinc, 

Dusk fa(p«i with white mlketi tuibins bound, 

1 roin (laliin, Gid<s aiil (he Bidisli wist 
Gtimaiis Mul Sijtliiins, ami N.irin itions, north 
Beyond D tnubiiis to thr Tauiu pool " 

All iiafions now to Rome ohcdicnce pay 

Such IS tlio mignificent description of Iku powor by a writer, whose 
scholarship and knowlofgo of the intoiiuil economy of the Roman 
Eiiipiio aie nowheie moie clc.iily shewn than in thn piRsige. 

While her \ast loads, all ladiating fiom (he central city, put her iu 
direct communication with every put of her dominion, tlic magnifi- 
cence of her aqueducts, and the colossal splendour of lier buildingB 
excited the admiiation of the old and new worM alike. W inting the 
elegance, an«l gi ace of outline of the Giecian «irchi tec tine, the Romnfl 
style could only be satisfied by what was giand and stupendouft. 
While the Pai thenop awakens our scn«e of the beautiful, the Capital 
inspires us with feelings of awe Thou building wfis an index of their 
character ; scorning anything small, they mn<t have vasfcness in every 
detail : he great in virtue, great in vice , and as in their temples they 
studiously avoided nil dwarfish dimensions, so in their morals they 
exhibited tlie fuithest bounds of unbridled auogatice and lust* 
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Kothing would satisfy the stern Roman ; his was tho nation^ 

of whom Jupttei had declared : 

His ogo iioo meins rerum, ncc* tomparn pono ; 

ImpCMum sine fine dcdi • 

ScioTiro ! and art ho left 1o tlio Greek; for him it was ordained to 
’ COtKjnor and liold iu f uhjection all the peoples of the world ; 

Exeiideiit nlii spiiantia mollius lera ; 

Crido eqiiidem vivos diieciit do nurmore voltus 
Oiahnut caussns melins, ccelique meatus 
Desenherit radio, et siiigetitia sidera dicent. 

* 'J n legeic impel lo popnlos, Hoindns^ mt memto ; 

Has Irbi eriiiit aitcs, pacisqiie iniponerc iiurem, 
rarcdc subjeetis, et dobollaie supeibos. 

It is this feeling tliat pervades the sonoions hexameters of Lneretins, 
and, like the colour in shot silk, ever shifting and varying, yet never 
wholly lo^t, uiKhMlie-s tlio more graceful verses of Maio. 

Though Greece horo ofl* the palm in poetry and philosophy, Rome’s 
roll of geueraU and statesmen was second to none. 

It was onty when tho increasing: loo'^cnoss of morals, the great froe- 
dorn allowed to women, the lieentioiHiiesS of an age that produced a 
Mttssaliua, and the Faustina} and allowed the debaucheries of vitollius 
and El.igahalus, had olditv'rated all the ancient virtues, and aapjJed the 
vital energy of the empire, that the seven-lulled city surrendered to 
^ the Gothic barbarians of Alarie. and, to use the splendid imagery of 
Burke, tho brilliant orb (of the Western empire) for ever set, leaving 
tho horizon in a hlaze with his descending glor}. 
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PART I 

OHAPTBR 1. 

TN TllR SAUGOa ISLE^ 

Floxting sh’jiight obedient l> Iho stifiam. 

— CoMLi>\ or ERiiors 

Two liuiulpod and fifty yftars ai^o, towards tljo clo-^e of a J niinry 
iiii;lit, h pi^nni bolt w<ib returning from the Sxiigop Islet.. In thoso 
tl lys it was the custom for pilgrim- vessels to siil together in numbors for 
feai of the Ptirtiigise corsairs Tim boat, hovvexor, waBcom]>inionlos8 ; 
owing to tho sky, to its laithost liinit*a) ii iving bvn «5hi ended hy a 
dense fog during the small hours of the morninar, and the boatmen, unablo 
to asceitain duo direction, having driftjd far from tho loe\vai;d. And 
now in xvhich diicction oi where were they steering, theio was not Iho 
hist coitainty. The passengers on biard were aim >st ali isleep ; an 
old man and a youth were the only two pcibons who hy awake, tho 
ohl man was talking xvitli tho ^oung. Piusiiig foi a luomenl, h>xvever, 
the formci asked the ])ilot, 

" Pilot, how laF will xou bo able to proeoid to-da} ? '* 

* Can’t tell, bii,” roplnd tho steersman witli a little liesitatiou 

The old man, becoming angi}, began to scold tlfe pilot 

*'Sir,” struck in the young inin, ‘‘tliat which lests witli 0o<I even tho 
learned cannot tell, — how can that ig loi n t lu in It 11?— be n »t, sir, 
oveihastx 

“What, shouldn't I he overbasty r* — < vchimed the ohl man, i ither 
angrily', — “the scoundriLs hive reape I and mile mw ly with* flu piddy 
of about ten boeghis of land t — what will n'> l nl t*n Ine upon 
thro’ the year?’' 

This piece of intelligence he had lecciud froii later pdgiims afW 
had arrivtd at the Saugor lalib. 

had toll }on aJieady,” Haul the m in,^ 


“ that theie was 
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no bod} look after j»our f.umly; you ouglxt not, thorelore, to 

bavo come ” 

Shouldn’t 1 coim — icxclaiined the old man navsionately ts before— 
the best 3 cai> ot my life are down, and my end’d so near; — if I 
shouldn’t do such pious deeds now — when sliall I 

'‘Jt 1 have understood the Sbasti as aright” -lejoincd the }oulb — 
“pious deeds could be done aa well by «^ittii)g at home as by \i&iting 
holy places.” 

Why did you come, tlum ?” reUated tl^o ol 1 man. 

“1 have already told you that 1 lia«l had a gieat disirc to boo the 
sen, answcied the young man — ” ’twa>>, tliereloie 1 cann ” Then, in o 
Comparatively low voice, he began to murmur, 

“(> what a sight tliat 1 saw — J shall never forget it!” 

« » « « 

The old man’s attention, however, was not directed to the verses ; — 
he was, witli his whole soul, listening to the talk ot the bailors ; one 
of whom was addrc'^sing thus another, 

“What have we done, Iriend ? — \\hethcr wc have drifted into the, 
high seas, or are come to boine unknown region, we don’t know,*’ 
The speaker’h Voice was indieativc ol great alarm. The old man con- 
cluded tlnie must be home loason loi apprehending danger, and, with 
a fearful heart, askid the helmsniau, 

“Helmsman, what is the matter The helmsman aiisw'ered not. 
But tlio youngimui, awaiting not Ins reply, came out. Coming out, he 
saw tliat it was neaily daybreak — that the sky on all sides la} cimloped 
in a dense mist, and nothing — sun, moon, sur, hk}, or shore, could 
anywhere be de-'Ciied. He percei\ed that tlic boatmen had lost all 
notion of tlie eompU'.s, and were (jmto at i lo*-- to nKihe out in wliicb 
din‘ction they were now pioecLilnig — and, thcn'fore, fell considerably 
alaimed le^t they should lo^p iluir lives h\ diifting into the high 
seas. 

T)ie pa honirers inside the boat could know nothing of these matters, 
as thoie WAS I SCI eon before thdn 1 a the ] levention ot told air. But 
the \oung pdgrim having gue«!8ed at the real state of things, explain- 
ed matteis to ihj? old man. VTIuu upon a gieal habbub arose in the 
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Cabin. Some of the women there had alieady awoko at the sound of 
voioea , — no sooner th(*y hoard the noise than they raised a loud wail \ 
and the old man began to vociieiate^ 

For the shore’ for the shored’’’ At this tho >oung man said, 
smiling 

Had it been known whereabout 4bho shoie is, surely the danger 
would not hive been gicat” 

At this tho noiso among iho passengeis still moie iiicreasod. Tho 
joung pilgim, however, liaving quieted Hum with some difficulty, said 
to the bo it men, 

“Theic lb nothing to fear,— mom iiig ha^ broke, and in a few minutes 
moio, the sun will, no dOnbt, use Suul),the boat can’t be lost 
in so shoi t a time Yoihvd bettu ®top skeung tho vessel for the 
pu'^ent, kt her diitfc along the cm i cut wheie she will; and theu, 
wlien it lb diy-light, ue shall considir innttfis ” 

The boatuicu aiipioved of his suggestion and acted accordingly 
Foi a long time, iho ciow remained inactive, the pabsengors half 
dead with fear. Not a bieath of wind Conboqiiontly they felt not tlio 
least sensation of tossing caused by the waves. Vet they all felt it to 
bo n certainty that death was near. 

Tlie men began to mumble silently and mystically tho name of 
Dnrqa , the women began to ciy in then sing-song tone, Htringing tqw 
gcihei all nil inii of words. Only one woman was there who did not 
ciy — It was the woman who had left lici child a sacrifice to the 
Sauqoi 

Thus expecting, the day advanced to iicaHy 9 oMock, when, of o 
sudden, the sailois shouted out a jubilant cry in tho name of tlic five 
acqua tic Gods, the Pecih At which fho pilgiimit exchunicd ^1 at 
* once, ^ 

“ What Is it ’ boatmen, what is it The boatmen, too, with one 
voice as it were, and with gieat noise, cxelaimcd, 

SuD-shiiie ! Suii-bhinc ! land ’ land 1** , 

The passongcis came out massr ami began to look about eagerly^ 
in order to iscei tain wliat the matter was and where they had come to; 
They saw that tho sun had come out, an I the sky was quite cleaied 
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rtte fsur-sprcadiii^ gloom of the fog, and the time waa almost ptist 
’^'1 o^olock. It was not exactly the sea where the vessel hod arrived, 
only the coiiilnence of the sea and the river. 

Bub nowh« 3 ro was tlie river so wide ns there. One of that riverSs 
'"inches was very near to the boat, indeed, — within fifty cubits at most,^ 
^ hut of the other no sign could discovered. In wliichover direction 
' your cyesVaudered, there was the boundless expanse of water lit up by 
' the quivering rays of the sun^ and blending towards the far horizon 
with the sky. 

^ Nearabout the water had the usual muddy color of riverwatcr. 
But in tho distanoo the watery expanse was a brilliant azure. The 
»]^sengera arrived at the cortaiii conclusion^ that they had got 
}pto the groat sea ; but that, fortunately for thorn, tlie shore was 
f iamr enough, and, therefore, there was no occasion for fear. They then 
imeertaiued direction by looking up at tho sun. Tho coast they saw 
>li;pfore them they naturally took to bo tho western shore of tho sea. 
;|fpon this shore, hard by, a river-mouth was trickling down like a 
^sSvery sbream. At tliu confluence, to tlie right, u[)on a large sandy 
itoct of land, gulls and otJicr sua>fowls wore disporting themselves in 
'jsoontless numbers. 

• This river now bears tho name of * Russoolpoor River,’ 

Translator's Note.— The translation can hardly bo said te be a literal one ; and 
;&uiuy beauties Of the original have been spilt in the process of conveying the cou- 
leuta of ono vessel into another. Its phraseology, too,, miiy, at |daces, sound 
PUtlandish, because of the extreme difforonco botwoen the idioms of tho two 
tauguages. 

• ^ ' Hera oeour some Sauscrit vcracs ia the original which are left out in tho traua- 
iatiOD. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE BEACH 


Ingiatitudc 1 thou marblc-hcartcd fiiuiul t 

- Kino Lead. 

After tlio joyona babble of the passengers bad subsided, tbo boaimc»i 
suggested that, as there was still soinetimo for the high-tide, they 
bettor prenaro their meals on the Bind beforo them ; and then, at tUt 
very setting-in of the tide, they might start homeward. 

The passengers acceded to this proposal. Whereupon the sailors moored 
the vessel to the rivor«6ide. The passongerb alighted and set about 
perfomiing their ablations and other matutinal duties. After ablation 
however, and in the course of their proparaiions for cooking, a new 
difficulty presented itself ; — there was no firewood in the boat, and no 
body would fetch it from ashore for fear of the tiger. At length, ih( 
old man, at the prospect of their fasting, said, uddressiug hiiueelf t< 
the above-named youngmaii, 

“ Well, Nobocooinar, my child, unless you do somethiug for us, 
shall, so many men, die.** 

Noboeoomar, musing for a little while, taid, ^ 

Very well, 1 will go ; let mo have an axe, And let somebody oonA<i| 
with me with a dao, But no one would accompany him ; at which |m 
remarked, — 

» Very well, we shall see at the mcal-timc ;*' and so saying, gifdelfi 
his loins and set out, axe in hand, to procure firewood aton^i 
On ascending the banks, Noboeoomar saw that, as far as the eye cotil4 
reach, there was not a vobtige of huinan habitation, — but wilderncAA 
only. The wood, howevci, hau no taigo trees in it, nor was a ver^ 
dense one; but hoi e and there oil culai patchcb of underwood xmverod 
some parts of the land Here lie luund no wood aiibWiu:iog Ills 
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jp>ae« Conbcqiioutly lio had to go far from the rivor side in search of 
‘ittltablo trees. At length coming upon one, ho hewed down from it 
the necessary quantity of firewood. Now to carry the wood seemed 
to he anotlior gtoal difliculty. For, he was not a poor man’s son, and 
^^^lorer used to such tilings. Ho had come to fetch wood without duo 
4 !onsidoiation ; but now tlio carrying of the buidcu became very pain- 
ful to him. However, the thing he li.iil once sot to, it was not in his 
nature to give up so easily. Auyhov\, thoiofore, ho caiiiod Ins load,-^ — 
4)ari*yiug it to boiiio distance and thou looting for a while, — and again 
cai*ryiug it as before. Thus lie wont on. Consequently he was a long 
time in returning. Hero his lellow-passeugcrs grew anxious at liis 
delay, and culeriained some such fen tint he bail, pcrliapN, boon killed 
by the tiger Tho pnib.ible time of li is iciiiiu being ov(»r, tint vague 
fear at last grew into a ocit.unly, an I yet no body could pluck up 
^irit enough to get ashore, and go a Idtlo w.iy in search of him. 

While the passengers wore thus busy in sunni'.os, a deep and tromon- 
dOTis bound upio&e fioui the mass of water. Tlie boatmen perceived 
^at the tide was coming in. They knew full well that, in those places, 
djUring the Bwelhng of the waters, the waves lashed themsolvos with 
ahch torriiif; fury against the beach that should there bo a boat or any 
jnich thing near it, it was sure to bo shattered to pieces. For this 
reason they pcrcq^itately uiifastoiied the boat, and made olT for the 
joaid-rivpr. No sooner had the vessel left her niooi mgs than the sandy 
tract before them was over- flowed — the passengers Laving barely tiino 
to get on to the boat. The rice and otlui things which had been placed 
there, were all swept away. Unfortunately Ihe boutmon were not very 
akUful in their ciaft ; and so they could not keep the vessel in her des^ 
^ned track. The strong cun cut carried liei into tho Russoolpoor River 
if hen a passenger exclaimed, 

“Is not Nobocoomar left behind ?” 

“ Ah mo, do you think your Nobocoomar is still alive — ho has been 
devoured by the Jackal * — said a boatman 

The boat was being earned by the cun cut along the Russoolpoor river ; 


** lu the slang of the natives of Lower Bengal tncims the tiger. 
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and spoing it would be extremely difRcuU tn ro\r back, tlie boatmel 
strove their utmost to stori^ont of it, so inuca so that evea in that cdfi 
month of January bi*ads of perspiration stood upon their forelictnU. Th. 
vessel was no doubt being got out of the river at the cxpcuise of so much 
labor, but tlie momejut she camo out, she again dartt'd olF northward 
like an arrow under a stronger current, and iho boatmen could not in 
the least check her course. The boat returned not. 

When the tide had so far abated, that the progress of (he ves«ol migli^ 


be arrested, they had left the Bus^oolpoor eonllnenee far behind ; ai^' 
now it became nco« ssary to decide whether they should rotuni Wf 
Nobocootnnr. Here wc ought to inform onr readers that tho fellow^^ 
pa'ssengc'rs of - Nobocoomar were his neighbours only — neiihel^f 
friends nor relations. ‘ 

-r 

They saw that it would require another low-tide to return tbenenjj^ 
and then it would be night ; and during the night the boat must iio^' 
move. Consequently the return of the tide next morning should bav# 
to be waited for; and all this tiim*, as a matter of course, they should 
bo without food j and tln-y would be half dead with fasting for twAT 
consecutive days. T*artienhirly the boatmen were unwilling to go back^ 
for they were disobedient. They had been saying that NobocoOjtiaifc 
bad been killed by the tiger, and that was tlie^only probability unjhtt 
the cireiiin.stances. Then why undergo so much trouble ? 

Ileasoning in this wise, the pilgrims thought it host to proCU^ 
homeward without Nohoeooniar. And thus was Nohocoomai desert^ 
ns an exile on that clicary sca>sh()rc. 

Header ! you are, perhaps, determining at* this that you will 
go to procure firewood to ju’evimt the fisting of others. If you 
so, then you are a vllla'n \i> villniion-^ as lliese pilgrims. Tlioy w}»^ 
nature it is to saciifice tlieir benof.o'tors vvill alwa^^s sacrifice 
but he whose nature it is to procvi ' firewood for others, will al\iM 
do £0 — ho he SMCiifieed as many time-* as possiide You may bd bft%‘ 
but why should not 1 be good? 



rX)NTEHXTXG SOMK OF TITF/ MOOTS RELA- 
nOXs TO THE EAIITII 


f)Nir nmon^ iiiuiy of the losiilta of the iipi»l stiulos wliuh flcienoo 
}iHS< inudo witliiu the list f)ity yoai-j Ins boon to icniovo to at liast 'x 
vetal antiquity the ti\ of “tin beginning” Wo hive ‘^till to lo- 
^nstiuct oui oilhodox chronologies, .ind to a 1 nut th it the systems 
>lrihioh now pa s cm rent lia\o been fouiKltd on inipciftct knowledge, and 
n voiy ii m ii Kablo inaulhcicncy of d it i This is no insignificant niattei . 
Any thing wliifh Iculs us to itconsidci the \icWh tikon by oiii foicfithois, 
tln4 the cstiniible men who fiist iinloldul tliein to us m oui cailicst 
^OjOirs IS ipt to occisim the filling awiy of miuy It will ho dificruiit 
liea^aftor When the hist ludo shock of suipiisc is ovei, when oui 
Itbiidren’s chddienbnu is they will be in the light of i diy with which 
are not nourished, cime to look bick calmly on the wiecks of onr 
Ilfbspnt, they nil! find, thuigh no miy not, fiwoi disci opancios and 
ooniplote v( i ilicitions of suoiicc. m the old counognucs which 
j^iin fasciiiito the otthodox The citiclysms ind tcpyiosLS of the pist 
m bo 1 g irjed with loas suspicion lu tlu futiuo I>i lieveis will be fui - 
Ifttshod with nine loliiblo weipoiis ioi titfcick ninl d< fence, ami th‘ doc- 


trine of find ciuscs will bo pheel on him and cndming found itioiis 
bto'S is stiictly a tiausition ag With i future fuH of iich pioiiuse 
pawning cm us, wc pufei to lookbick into the glouu of a fuiltful past 
llTe^hcisttite ( ) advance b ddly on a new and uutiodden real, liocuise 


]l>fif5re wo do so womust miko lu elloit, lud fling awiy liom us the 


bful eh'') and go caiU with which use ml the iiiditions aid aflections 
■#f ihfaucy mido u, fiiuUiii Wo hive still to gam self coiihdenco 
I We Lave boon luoic iininoJiatcly led to this traiiu of thought the 
w^usal of a fout-iioto to the Cosmos* Liplaco as citel by Humboldt, 
tianslation) several pai ti^ iiis of hiial cau'scs have iti^a. 
«|g«^that the moon lias bocMi given to the caith to light it during tlio 
KmF , in th it c IS natuiv would not li ive att iinod the object she had 
{|PiO(})osod, becjiu c we uofiequenlly dopured at the ssme time of the 
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light of the Biin and inoon^ To have attained this end it would hate 
Wen sufficient in tlio beginning to place the moon in opposition with thd 
sun, in the Siimo plane of the ecliptic, at a distance equal to the hun- 
di’etb part of the distaiico of the Earth fioin the Sun, and to give to the 
moon and the Eaith velocities parallel and proportional to their dis- 
tance*^ from that body Then tho moon constantly in opposition tD 
rlic bun would have d<*scriht‘d an ellipse round it like that of tho earth; 
iheso two bodies would have succeeded each otht»r in tho horizon, and 
iis at that distance the moon would never li.ive been eclipsed, its light 
would ccitainly have replaced that of the sun.** Lionvillo, (cited hy 
ITuniholt) c mnnenting on Laplace’s rotleetions on a perpethal moon- 
light, says, ''If the moon had occupied at the beginning the particular 
position as**igned to her by the illustiions aulhoi o( tho Michnniqflie 
CiHeste^ she woiiffl not have been able to inamt lin it lor moio than a 
\cry short time.** 

One of the latest .dteiMiiccH on the subject is to be found in Nan- 
myth and Cai pent er*h woik on the Moon. These authors say, "Tlio 
most generally ajipiecintod, because the most evident of the U 8 c»s of tlio 
moon is that of a luuimary. T^opnlar regard for it is usually confined 
to its service in that chai.ieter, and in that character priefn and painiora 
have never tiled in then ctToits to gloiify il. And obviously thia 
service as a " lesserlighi” is sufficiently piominent fo oxcite our waniiest 
admiration. But moonlight is from the veiy con lit ions of its prod ac* 
lion, of such a changeable and fugitive ii.ituro, and it nlTovds after all 
«o partial and impeifect an al 1 e\iati<)n of night*s darkness, that 
fain to regard the liglit-giv iiig office of the moon as one of second atjr ^ 
importance.’* 

But while the scientists would remove the "lesser light” from htr 
Ihrone as ruler of the night, they place her on a loftiei pedestal. They 
make her a ruler over many things, and put a woild-wide sceptre in the 
hands of the chaste huntress uhose silver-tipped arrows cpiivered in the 
forest glooms and glinted the lofty snow-peaks of old. She 19 na 
longer the brlglit being who in the stilled midnight -t mjipd to kfaa 
Endymion on the heights of Latmo*!, but she unites the beneficent** 
ministrations of ITygeia, to the giant labonis of Uerciiles, and while 
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^he fixcfl (htoq and timos and sea'^ors for tho votary of the cbrious 
CHo, the mai moi takes her for his guide in his wanderings over the 
j^estUns domains of Neptune. 

To abandon these allusions to an outworn mytholoijy, it is the mnon’a 
induenee on the waters of the earth that helps to keep them in a 
.condition which aiiinits of the existence of animal life in higher forms 
than those that revel in deadly ma-.ses of deciding matter. The tides 
scour out our rivets, and leinove fioin thou dtliis all the refuse which 
ft gigantic system of i ivei-ooiiser\aiu} has swept down to them fioxn 
widc-spiead tracts of countiy. TIi^mo wouM bo cun cuts in the ocean 
even if it was tiUloss. The Gulf Stieam and the Equatoviiil Cm rent 
ftiul niimeions other currents \ionld still e\Wi ; bid these aie all limited 
in extent and locality, and they woul«l not effect whit is daily accom- 
plished by tidal curicnts ff tlie inoou was wanting to tho earth, and 
WQ liftd only Ibc sun to depend on, lie would cause a tide of inappre- 
oiable dimensions, and its saiuitaiive agency would not equal that of the 
4tunar tide. 

But this lb not the oidy useful woik the moon executes on earth, by 
irhich we are boiiotitted, Slic is a leliablo b.izir-siipplicr. The lishor- 
inen of the llooghly will tell you tli it in the hilsa and mangoe-tish 
fteasoiis tliey aio sure the tide will bung them in a means of subsis- 
tence, and furnish our maikets and tables with wholebome food. The 
jnoon lias not inaptly been termed ‘‘ a tug ” Those who have watched 
the boatmen on our own river will have seen them waiting for the tide, 
and availing themselves of it when it ai lived. Reflect for a moment 
what these men would have had to do, if tliere was no tide, and they 

had to proceed up-stream against what would then be a constant 

downward rush of water. It would involve extra labour, the putting 
forth of extra energy. Befoie wo had lailways to take us to 
fiarrackpore and Hooghly, tho helpful offices of the tide were * 
held in higher esteem than they aie now, and people spoke of and 

jlV'ftited for one tide to take them to Bnrrackpore in a fast boat, 

and they were glad when the second tide came in to lielp them on to 

S ooghly. The natives who navigate the pariah sloops and salt-boatft 
the GOtu>t ports, and the seamen in the Maidive vessels that 
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nnnually visit this city, atill recognize the value of the moon]as “ a tug. 
Our own ships when they have to proceed either up or down the rive 
without steam, necessarily make more progress when the tide is in (she! 
favour than when It is against tlicm. Now all this meons^ the savin 
of power, and therefore again the saving of money. The moon actual! 
helps men to save money, or leaves them free to apply it to oth< 
purposes than they would have done if there had been no tid( 
to aid in liver navigationi and therefore no means of tidi 
transportation ! 

These are not the only beneficial purposes served by the tides. 
are also agents in the diaiutegration of sea-cliffa, the altoratiou of coas 
linos and tlio widening of channels, and the regularity of the 
action in these ros])eots produces in the course of ngc‘S most remaikab 
changes in the mere aspect of a country, as for example Rt. Mai 
Now nations take their cluuMcter from the natural features and phy^ 
cal constitution of the regions they inhabit. The peop’e that dwell ( 
a sea-coast, deeply in<leut(id with bays and gulfs will be a inaritifl 
and probably a ooirjiiierci.il people. The English Clianuol^ widened 1 
tidal currents has given Britain her insularity and imiterially inflifon 
cd the development of various ]>ha«!eK of the national history oil 
spirit. A haJity view of the uses of the moon as regards the distilj 
grating action of the tides may eucouiage the belief that all this deOI 
is not bciMiticial, and the necessity for building vast engineering 
to check ihti wa^tc occasioned by tidal currents will appear to favot 
the view still it is to be feared adopted by marjy, that this is only one' 
the many phases of evil against which man’ is called on by nature 
contend, evil incidental to and inseparaldo fi*oin his own sin. A siii^ 
glance at the surface of the tnoou itself will reveal a worbJ which i# 
stranger to the changes caused by tidal curi'eiits and atmospheric inil 
cnees, and as the shaj’p outlines of the lunar rocks catch the rays of ^ 
rising sun, the decay and mutability wibli which we are so famili^^ 
our own earth will no longer appear to he a curse attendant on evil/jfc 
a blessing which is permitted to exist nutwibl^tanding it. This s^ 
to us to be the correct view to take of many physical agcncieH in 
which are a1 present regarded with n dUlruat not unntiugled 
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JDgivt by religious personB, and wliidt aie placed therefore tinder tho 
ban of pue^il)^ ovcouimanication * 

The moon is used by i^vigatoie to solve the celebmted problem of • 
finding tlie longitufle. It is not easy to convey in a fevr words an ac- 
craratc idea of tho way in which the moon aid-« men in the solution of 
this question, but we shall attempt it. Longitude east or west ol any 
}>lace — the English lecUon longitude fiom Criceuwicli obseivatoi}, and 
we shall lefer to Giteuwich ab the 0 mendirin — ciu be ascertained by 
determining the diffeience iii time bet w ten that pi ice and the spot 
where the ol)'«eivatiou is lor the time biung mule Lical time cm be 
aaoertaiiietl by “ obsei vatioii” and a com[>arativoly viuijdo calculation 


* Jn couiuction with one (f the most sinking fi ihiits of limai — 

the ab&cncc of walcr infciicd amonr otlui tilings fiom tlu abstwre of lU visiblo 
results — 18 not tho bdithdiil arctic us of tb< cinti il lu it of om ( utli m imft (.ted 
very iom*irk*ib1y iii knopinjf water on tbo smiic c oj the ’’lohi wluii wo u id all 
eiganic bciiii'S need it ns a condition of possible (vistnuc ^ It the eutb hid 
lieeu solid to its ceiitie tlicu all tin lain bj which lv ipoiatt I w ihi 18 utnincd 
the suifuo would havt filtdtd down to tlu ( ulhs itidu, and at bask a >try 
Sensible and piogto-isi VO dinuii'ilJou of witcr at the suiUto would bi\c itsulfccd 
ISTo doubt tho larf^ost put of tho water finv i uuid upon tho eaith is returned to 
the suiface by spiinj?B, but even now a portion is j^ivcn off as steam The 
portion BO gnen off must hive boon lai^cr m the old geologic eras when tho 
earth's mass was hotter, and the molten inteiioi neaicr to the surface. The 
earth's ciust bcais on insignihciint pioporiion to its mass, but it water had 
through thousand of ages drained clow nw aids thiough fissuits and porous stiata 
to a cool centre, much of it would uevei ha\c been letuined to tho suifaco even 
by the agency of bpnuga By the c’^isting arrangeineut water cannot pass the 
(point where the ccutialhcat is sufficiently high to vapounrcit In the form 
of Tapoai, it must letiace its course, and be either gum off at the surface aq 
ataain (volcanoes and goy 801 h) or be further condensed on its iipwaid passage 
Upon reaching ntrata ccoler than itself, and be then letuincd by the agency 
of ppnngs Thcio ib another i>omt which my be tom enitnlly noticed hue. 
To what extent was the Earth’s surface modified by tidal influences m lemote 
I^Odogic ages? A tide for its formation needs a sea extending over a hemisphere 
the only existing ocean which answers suth condition is tlic Pacific Occan» 


^ which tho cracile of tlm tides is located If m any of the geologic ages the 
^jj^^lJuration of land and sea, did not admit of an ocean half a world in width, 
would not exist, and (heir disin egritinj action wrould be unknown. 
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in tills way among others. The latitude of tho given phue has fiiist 
to be deteimiued, and tho locil houi is thou found by observing the 
altitude of thchuii, oi a stai, at uiy couveimnt time Giotnwich time 
can be deteimiiicd eiiilici b> a (hronometoi oi b} the litnni nictliodi 
h} “ taking lu nils” as it is teimed iinoiij; seimen A chionoineter 
ifi only \ \eiy accuiate-goiiig watch, but m <i])ite of tlie peifoction 
to whith tlic con^tiuetion of the mstiumont is brought, it is liable 
to vaiiations oi i ite wluch loudei it much less lehible than that 
othti giiut time piece set in the heivtns* It is a time pieeo* which 
can nevti go down, noi fall into disiipiii , a cliionouietei which 
exempt fiom tho acudeuth of the diip, wliidi is undistiubed by 
the agituiion of tho \iss(] win h will at all times bi pie-ent and 
avail ibh ti him wild vci themiiiuu m ly wond i ovci lid trukloMa 
iiul uiuxploiicl K^ioiis of Ibc oc in * The (onsti 11 vtions and the 
fixed biais aic tiu hums and minute mnks, and the suii, moon and 
pkincts, to cite I)j Lai duel, ‘‘which move coiitimiilly o ^(i the siuface 
of tins splendid piece of mech inihin, ]>! ly th » }> u ts ot the h inds «>f the 
cU^ck ” libUs ato gnon in tho Nan tie il Aluian ic whitli are ic- 
gisteiH ot the^ difleicnt positions in which tlio sun, moon ind jdiineta 
will be found iditivd} to th fixdl stiis "Fho moon owing to the 
BUpciior lapuhty of hn m liioii is b ttei suitid for use lu the method 
of computing longi‘ud* now being ch sc iibed and fioin this ciicunistauco 
the method tikes its iiime The inunui by meins oi a sextant ub* 

^lelve^ the angul a ehstince of the moon fiom some conspicuous 
and with tins ifRult as one of his diti, he wmks out ceitairi calcula-* 
tions, aftci which he looks into hib ^Nautical Aliiiaiiac, wluic heimda^ 
what tho hour i** at Gieeiiwich wlun the moon a&obscncd by him 
IS at that jiaitical il distance fiorn the star selected Tins gives 
Giecnwich time, nml the diirtrcncc between it and tho local 

* The time ball dioppcd at the Foit at oiu ockKk daily is au oxt>ecli^t , 
adopted to enable the bhips in the nvu to i itc then chrouometers by local tlmc^ 
and taus ascertain how much they gain oi loi»( in twenty foiii hours Tlw 

error of rate hia to be piovidcd fui lu cab ul it tons <>f to igitudc basoeJ on tbo 
chroiionictor 
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asooftaineil as almvly mentioned, gives liun furtlier the longitude of 
, his own fillip.* 

Once more, the moon U an ancient measurer of time. Tho word 
month itself implies some relation to lunar plienomoiia. “ The relation 
of this division of time to tho 'moon is app.irent in nil languages, 
/Thus while in Gi’tjek nhn is month, mine is moon, botli being derived 
from the Sanscrit mn, measure, the Persiaii signifying also month.” 
This su egos ta tons in India Iho f iniilUr words moia, and ?ao.9. Tho 
interval between two successive conjuucti iiis of the moon with the 
>ua is c»dled a lunation and is a period wliieli evceeds 20^ days by a 
little less than tliree quarters of an liour. “ A inontli determined 
by the lunar period in whatever way it be c )usi l**red, could not con- 
sist of an exact number of days, nor be so taken th it tlie year should 
consist of an exact miinber of months. All real conformity therefore 
between tho chronoinetric periods derived fioin the siin and inoou 
ikiuat very 8)on have been found to b* uu.itlainibh^.” It was therefore 
"^fimud convenient to ostablUh a subdivision of the year, intermediate 
between tho day and the year, and “dividing the jear into an exact 
equal uumbor of parts, whudi w mid Im noilli*r too great nor too sin ill 
for social convenieiico.” This led to the r<*jectioii of the luiiatiou as a 
time-unit, but the old relation to the inoou is still [)rescrvcd in 
our word month. Tlie moon serves another purpose in connection 

♦ The natives who forty years ago navuriteU tho M ildivc boats on the open 
|IC9v found what nm^dily cuirespouds to latitmlo, riz,^ the prcci->e sjiot on the main 
land off which their vessel was, by a voiy simple evpedioiit. T)icy Uhcd a thin 
Vttotangular piece of wood, about 4 inches wide, and (s oi 8 iiiehes lon^, through a 
hole bored in the oento' of winch they pissed a piece of twine about fes't 
long. Knots were tied m the twine at unequal distances fiom each other, and 
small enough to admit of tho board being slipped up and down over them. 
Keeping one end of the filing against the cluck, and holding the other out at 
arm'e length towards the pole, they slipped the thm plank along the twine until 
. the Pohu star just appeared on lU upper cvlg«, while the lower edge of the woo<l 
rested on tho liori/iOii. Lo<*king now to tho knot up to winch the plank had 
, heoti slipped could tell wjlhin a few the pait of the coast off which 

wcio at the tune This, of coui’sc, did not give them the longitude, but it 
t^ffiosd foi then pui poses. 
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time, and occa^^ionaHy clears up a mystery or tlooides a 
“ disputed point in c'hroiioloiyji by furuisliini; tlio aei‘ur\to date of an 
“ ancieht eclipso which was a phenomenon that always inspired nwo 
and secured for itself careful record.” Tlic oclii)sc usually roferml 
to as illustrative of this (see Humholdt, Nasmvth, is tlio one 

uhich terrified the bold'ers on both sides at the brittle fought in 546 
B. C. between the Modes aud Ljdiins. and which fixes the date 
which is t]*e found.itioii of all Sciiptmo chronolooy. The important, 
part performed by the moon in fixing religious festivals suggests itself 
in connection w'lth this pohio i of our subject 

Wc may at some future time refer to other lelations of the moon ta 
tlie earth, other u-.es wliieh aie betved by h«*r, other lessons uhich sh6 
has to te.ieh. For tho present it will sulhcc if wi' have with sufficient 
clOtirmss jiointed out tLit her olmf gloiy is not duo to her being “ tlio 
lesser light” In one sense hlie undoubtedly st inds alone as the Queen 
of Night, She is not the solo cuisc of the tides; she is not the only 
heavenly body whoso revolutions ai*o employed in tlio measurement of 
time; nor does she furni'jli us with the only nie.ins of finding longi-^ 
tude. Her •empire in these respects is a divided one. But she does 
eclipse many stars, and at lier full nugiis »uprerao in the vau{4 
of heaven flfK^ding hill aud valley, pliin and ocean, with her pe-F 
ouliurly beautiful light. In this sense slie truly rules the night, Thi# 
paper will howovei have failed in its object if it lias not atiractf^d Con* 
sideTation to other important rosults which flow from the conditions and 
laws of her cxisUmce, pur[)oses which ap])ear, more certainly to 

Sk 

been final cauHOs in her creation. Placed side by side with these, 
functions as a dispenser of liglit seem to be of subsidiary importance..*/ 
There is a further line of thought which we would indicate before wV 
close, because it is 'of some importance in its bcariug on this poinW’ 
Night is emphatically a st^ason of rest for organic beings. Its dark-, 
ness ih conducive to their healthful slumber. The con'stant light of th»‘\ 
long Arctic day interferes with sleep. The wakefulness of domestlr^ 
animals and here in India of crows and other bii’ds on moonlit night^^' 
is familiar to all. Humboldt in the primcral forests on the banks of 
the Apare and Fyara found tliat on a bright night when the mooA 
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^ wriH At its full, tlio flios of tlio nnwiuilR in ulo sleep impossible. 

When lie A'sk^il the Indians why on cert^un ntffhfst such tomhle iioi<»c8 
wero hem fl, thi'ir answer was that the wild aiiiiuals wore rejoicing in 
the boaiitifnl inoonlii-ht, aiul colehr.itmg the n'turn of the full moon.* 
TThose noises would not have bwn eveoptional if Laplace's peqietual 
tnooiL]ii;hl li id proviiied. There is gioiiud for lueful reflection in the 
onisid oration of the nuiiKTOus uses the luooii subserves iu her present 
orhit and jio^it'oii i^ithout eniailing tlie inconieuienees wliich woiihl 
have folluweil on iIk* adoption t>f Liplaei*’s improved cosmic a I arrange - 
inoiits. The h.ii monioiis and woiuhs fully countci balanced working of 
an iiiliiiile number of ph}sieal laws throughout the universe may yet 
be a higher mimI 1(‘ss assailable common ground on which the friends 
and foes of the arjuinout fioin dedgn will finally meet in recon 
ciliatioii. 


Autiuk Dhuu s 



^Humboldt who, however, docs not himself accc'pt the reason assigned by 
^ the ludiati'ifoi this nocturnal distui banco, lontrasts wilh it the deep stillness 
Au uiiui>u.il)\ sultiv noon in Ibe same Xoicbts. 
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A SONXET. 

Nigiit's lieriiltl, jpcnslvc nympli, meek evening come ! 
BiiiJg p<‘ace sorene, and restswoot in thy train^ 

A]j * cool a hapless mortal’s burning brani 
And bury with day his woes in one daik tomb ! 

1 feel a sad joy at tlio beetle’s lium, 

And as the blids hcul theo with dulcet strain, 

Thoao summer days of life return agciin, 

And lialf forget in past scenes present doom, 

Wlnle thou, witli ilower», sticw’st sadly grave of d.iy, 

And, on the ciiclo. Moon and Love iippear, 

And gentle winds from south soft round thee play, 

With sighs of many a sweet soon tod ilovvor 
llemcmbi anco wafts back days now gone for aye, 

And heart grows big within and moves a tear. 

M. C. 


REVIEWS. 


rfcJYCIlOLOOY OF COGNITION. 


BY nOREKT JARDINE R. D. *0. Sc., 

Ptincipal of the General Assemhlfs Collaje^ Calcutta. 

Tun volume which bears the above title is neatly printed and 
mode) ate in size. The si)lo is simple, elegant and poiNpicuous. Tha 
matter is worth the perusal of others than those who are begiiudn^j 
tbeir philosophical studies, and for whom the book is principally 
iotonded. The author in this small volume has given considerable 
evidence of the vigour and dopth of his thinking, and the extent of 
bis philosophical grasp. The greatest merit of a philosophical vrork 
is not that it belongs to this school or that school, but the consistency 
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itt the several theories embodied in it Dr Jardinehas had this criterion 

1 

^ilways in view except in few instances, wlicio too, his inconsistencies 
<are not of n glanng nature. 

, “ Psychology of Cognition** is an atieni])t, as the author iidimU in 

piofacp, “to sliow the matlequacy and unsati&factoriiiess of a 
prevailing fiystom of psychology, wliidi may ho indicated by the word 
"jlhenomenahsm.** How far he has suecoelod m exposing the fallu* 
oioasiicbs of plicnomeiialisu) will be piitully seen in the course of this 
review, we bay paitially, because our space would not permit a detailed 
criticism of thetlnoiies inculcated and established in the work. The 
author is an intuitionist, but not of .iti cvtiome character. He keeps 
clear of the two cxti ernes of plulosojdiy, the .ttrihuting of every 
mental phenomenon, whieii is not easily explicable, to intuition, and the 
tlrying to explain all by the piiiiciple of assocrition. Ho has also 
^oiupulously kept himself fice fioni all dis((nisitions ot a puicly meta- 
>^|d>ysical charactci. He has not ovei looked the ic&carchob of modern 
^-^iKdence in the Held of psychology. 

Hie book is div idcd into lliioo piincip.il parts in accordance with 
throe-fold classification of the phenomena of cognition into 
Pi*escntation, Representation, and Elaboiatioii of knowledge, with an 
, introduction nhcie the author tioaU of the souicos of our knowledge 
^jiregarding mind, and a subsidiary chapter giving a siiccint account of 
theories of the different schools of pliilobophy from Descartes down 


•to John Stuart Mill. 

^ In laying down the three sources of our knowledge regarding mind, 
tamely, Consciousness, Physical Oiganism, and the Results of the 
^oontinued activity of the human miiid, the author has shown himself 
not hidiffercnt to the scientific spiiit oi the age, and has not overlooked 
iho bearings of physiology and sociology upon the study of mind, as 
vtiet forth by modern science. Human mind is not an isolated existence. 

is intimately connected with bodily organism, associated with other 
|«^liumau uiimls, and bnrronndod by tlie whole extra-organic physical 
The development of the powers of the mind is considerably 
Bfoeted by these siirioundings. Dr. Jardine attaches and rightly 
greatest im^iortauce to the first source, consoionsness. Conscious- 
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ncsB is the nniyorsal condition of our mental states ; it is the direot 
and authoritative revelation of our mental facts.*’ As regards the second 
source, physiology is not advanced enough to establish psychology 
on a satisfcictoiy physiological basis It has shown nothing beyond this 
that there are coitaiu physical conditions anieoedeut to certain of oat 
mental states. But whcthei the mind ik a function of the brain is d 
question still buried in unfathomable obsciiiity The third source relatell 
to menial facts and laws of a highly general and complei nature, whiehi 
do not ordinarily fall under psychology > 

Now lot us a little moie closely look into the nature of the ftWl 
Bouice. Is its authoiity supieine 1 It is admitted by all that montiSl 
facts cannot but be HVfaled in con«;tiousuess, beciuse conscioiisnes? ift 
the univeisal condition of tlieii eMstenec. Dr Jaidine, though mainly 
recognizing the supremacy of consciousness, seems to call in (juesHou 
its rc \ elation m the case of certain, foniphx sensations of sound and 
Ssight. A well known optic il toy,” says ho, consisting of a dliMS 
of caid-paper with thospoctiic colours painted upon it, and made to 
revolve lapidly upon its axis, show that separate sensaiiom may, by 
lapidity of succession, become blcnd(»d together again and form one 
complex sensation moie or less closely reHombling the oiiginal one.^^ 
Had thcie been separate hensatton^, we could not but have been ooip* 
scions of them, since sensution is a st ito of consciousness ; scnsatiM 
without coiisciouhncss of it is iiu meaning. Thus according to 

learned Doctor, consciousness would not make him cognisant of BttttW 
of consciousness, and consequently ooiiscioiteueBB cannot safely bd 
i'elied upon. The fact is, complex physical conditions produce a Bin|^ 
sensation, not that so^iarate simple seiuaUons aie blended toorether in|cjK 
one more complex. The author collects himself in the next 
** The proper mixing of coloui s is an important part of tlie oil-paiut^t^lf 
art and in this there is a complex semnbon produced by the 
together in proper proportions of the oils, whicli, taken separates 
teould produce a simple or at least a less complex senaationy Aga^ 
in the same page in which are the above two passages, he "sa^, 
There are in consciousness aerisaitons of a complex character vliii)h> 
as for as consciousness is concerned, appear to be sunple.” If oosn-; 
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f)!©* «onsafclons appear to be simple how can we roly upon the authority 
of tJonsciousnosH ? This confusion of statemoni is owina^, wo believe, 
to consblernblo liaste” with which tlic book has been written. 

On poi using ihe book every one would feel sorely the want of a 
chapter containing an exposition of tijc principal iechnica,! terms 
used Gi oatcbt misconceptions in philosophy arise fioni mdcfinitencss 
llnd ambiguity in the meanings of v^nds. The teims object and svh/ectf 
for instance, die used in different senses in diffment jiarts of the work 
footnotes serving to determine their ineaum^s in p.uticMiUr passages. 
The meaning of consciousness is to be g.itln icd fioni diderent chapters 
ConSeiousncbS, as defined in the intioductory flia[)ter, is “ the power 
which every individual possesses of Is coining .u^arc of the vanous 
feelings and other phciiomcni which are cx[ieniuccd in lus mind. 
It is the only power by which these plicnoiiKUia ciii.be diiei tlv known 
omtudied, and, ooiibecpienlly, ill eveiy svHtem of ])hilo^oph\ it iniibt 
be appealed to us ah authoiitat’vo lovelation of meiitdl facts.’* In 
the* next Chap. See. IV the author la}s down (he first essential 
element of consciouhness to be sensation actual or levived variously 
giroupod, the second being riuuilbanicty or succession in time. Does 
nensation the fust element include feelings other than orgxnic? If not, 
the above is inconsistent with the first definition in Chap. I. which 
takes into account those foelingH. Placing consciousness side by bide 
witiii intuition, its moaning becomes clear (seo Chap. V. Sec. II) In- 
tuition and consciousness aie both imincduito knowledge and so far 
they are co-extensive, “Consciousness is more properly applied to 
our knowledge of phenomena. Intuition indicates the knowledge we 
have of objects given in consciousness and the relations between 
them.” 

Let us apply the above signifioations of intuition and consciousness 
to determine the radical difference between the Intuition and the 
Associatiou School of psychology on the essential point of the origin 
of our knowledge of extension. 

' Our author’s theory is, we have in our sensations an element foreign 
to the ego, which is their localisation in the organism. This power of 

l^fialising is “born with us.” It gives us the first though vague 

, ■» 
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experience of locality, wliidi is afterwards perfected by the education of ' 
our senses. This lie calls the intuitive tlieory of extension. If intuition ^ 
gives us oilr notion of extension, extension must be known in con- 
sciousness and immediately because, as Dr. Jardino holds, intuition 
and consciousness arc co-extensive and both are iinraodiate knowledge. 
Again locality, as known by intuition, is not a phenomenon but a rci- ' 
lation of phenomena. 

The Association school derives cxteinion from the muscular Sense' 
with the help of Association. Sensations of muscular tension and " 
contraction experienced in changes of position of any part of our body 
Ixiing assvociated together produce oUr notion of extension in linear ' 
space. The. notion of motion underlies that of extension. Jt is the' 
germ from wliicli springs developed extension ; and the germinal idea * 
of motion arises from changes of muscular sensations of tension and 
contraction. Our ideas of motion, time, and space have become in- , 
separable in thought through association, so that one is unthinkable- 
without the other.s. Extension^ as derived by association, is not im- 
mediate knowledge in the sense that immediate knowledge is the last 
step in the analysis of knowledge. But the Association school, would^ 
deny that extension is mediate knowledge, if by mediate knowledge bo 
meant knowledge arrived at by inference. 

That Dr. Jardine is not an advocate of tlic cloetrino of innate idea® 
appears from his rejection of the apriori theory of extension (see" 
page 55). Hence the difference between the Association school and 
the Intuition school might be construed to this — that wiiile the ona 
school holds that our idea of extension is derived through a sixtb-.. 
sense, namely, the muscular, by means of Inseparable Association, tbd<^ 
other derives extension from a principle of intelligence, namely, In-* 
tuition, independently of the senses. Extension is looked upon by 
Intuition school as a relation of objects, not ns a son8e-])henomenon* 

Our senses, according to this school, cannot make us cognisant of 
relations of things. Hence extension is not known by our senses 
manly but by intuition from which wo get all kinds of relations. NoWii 
if relativity be a -condition of oar knowledge, and consequently if 
ia passing our band from one part of an object to another, cognise thC' 
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gelations of two parts along with the changes of muscular sensation, is 
there any necessity of assuming two different faculties, one to cognize 
the '-sensational clement of our knowledge, and another, the element of 
relation, where one would serve the purpose ? Similarly in the 
perception of colour, we cognise one colour as distinct from another 
i, e. as related to it. Wo have the sen-sational element, the affections of 
the optical nerves, and the element of relation, the juxtaposition of 
one colour witli another. In this ca‘?o of perception of colour both the 
schools are at one. Both hold that in tlie very consciousness of sen- 
sations we perceive the relation of colours. 

Wo next consider the deadly stroke levelled by our author at 
the Association scliool, at the muscle and time tlu )ry, as he calls it, of 
Mr. Mill, '^\fc.sociatioii,” mi}s Dr. Jaidine, *‘iinite» together sensations 
or other ohjects of intuition into a compound, but the compuuud thus 
formed cannot possibly contain any thinj; which was not in original 
Olements associated. Suppose that our only oiiginal intuitions aro un- 
extended sensations, .and the i elation between them of succession or time 
jt will be impossjbl(j^ for any association to convert eitlier sensation or 
time or any combination of the two, into space.’* If S2)acc be re- 
garded as a relation of dilTerent parts of an object connected through 
difference of mu&cular sensations, tiieu it seems quite possible that 
different sensations being as«)ociuted together should make us cognisant 
of this relation, since our knowledge being relative we must in the 
very consciousness of sensations pciceivo the relations between them 
cither of time or space. 

In conclusion, we must say, tlie author deserves every encouragement 
from the reading public. 

* 

Two poetical congratulatory Addresses no Her Majesty Qiioou Vic- 
toria (one in Toliigu and another in EuglisU) by Kokkonda Venkata- 
rnthnamu Pantulu and R. Sivasaukira Foudiali, b. a. C. Foster and 
Co , Madras. 

We do not know Telega, and so cannot judge of the eKCollencies or 
^^ofecta of the fii’bt Address. The Address in English, by Mr. Fondiab, 
|Wwever waim in loyal sentiments, is certainly defective in style. 
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Much of it leads like the poor porfornionce of h sohooUboy. If the 
original addros# iu Tehign be what it is sought to be repx^escuted by 
j^lr. Pondiah, wo think may congraluLito ourselves upon onr ignorance 
of that tongue. Asa specimen of the literary execution of the Eng*- 
lash Address, the oponiug paragraph will do. Here it is : — 

THE EMPKESS OF INDIA. 

Foi thee, O Mother, Queen Vicloiid t 
fit tin* title Empiess of India. 

Oui Emplessne^^ I bi foie thv loyiil R’ance, 

A^p res to Iny, with nwe and honiuUeas tiauco, 

A poet poorot Ind thene inodt‘>t ibyme*!, 

Sjioiilairons spiouts, 0 pnde ol luodeiu times? 

Am tokens humble of his loy.iltv, 

Sinccie repaid, and aidcnt fealty 

Foi thoe, thy biill’aiit ciown, and val’ant race, 

Hence, Queen? acetpi this tiibute poor with grace. 


THE rJSDABTIIAYATyA, OR AN ATTEMPT TO INTER^ 
PRET THE VEDAS. 

This is a veiy valuable publication. The text of the Vedas along 
with a coiiimcntary in Marathia, an<l a translation in English is being 
published by parti The following w’ords of the publishere will best 
explain their scope and the usefulness of tlio publiccition ; — 

‘‘The Vedarthayatna which will bf published in monthly parts, of Si 
pages, each is intended to give to the public chjioci.illy that of India as^ 
accurate an idea as is posMihle in the present state of jihilological re^ 
search, of the contents of the Veda, which is known by name to all 
people in this countiy, but about the moaning of which not one perhapa, 
in a million among the vast multitiidos who believe in its revelatioli 
possesses any notion beyond this that it contains all aiul everything'- 
that is good, great aud divine, and that it is the final authority for all « 
ordinances, rcbtiictiona, aud pt'ohibilions, both religious and Bociat/^ 
which form the present faith of my Aryan countrymen. Among 
numerous movements of reform both religious and social, now on fod4 
in diSeient parts of India, the importance of unfolding to the publfe 
the true contents of the Veda in a'shapo tliat shall be intelligible to it 
cannot be overstated. With this view is undertaken a translatiou iat9»« 
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Mftrafclii anti English of the foyr Samhita? of tlio ftlgvcda, the Yajnr- 
▼eda, the Saniaveda and the Alharva Veda, of which theRigveda Sam- 
hita being the most important has boon taken up first. The double 
transhition will bo given in juxta-poaition with each verso of the origi- 
nal, which is printed in both what is called the Samhita-patha and the 
Pada-]>at]in, or tho text with tlvpwoids united niid the text with the 
words separated. Besides tliis doiihlo form of tho Vedic text, the lan- 
guage of which is well-known to be an nichaic and obsolete Sanskrit 
dialect, is given in a Hansknt form modernized, as far as possible, or in 
other worcU, in tho shape of classical Sanskrit, paraphrased in pioso 
order, • 

Tlie translation is based on tho authority of scholars, Eastern and 
Western, both ancient and modem, so that advantage is taken in its 
prepaiatioii of the m^st leceut resiilU of philological research and en- 
quiry into Vedic studies. 

Copious notes in Mahrathi are given, cxplanatoiy and critical, and 
eli|>ocia11y such as comment upon the supposed authority of the texts 
for pavticular iitcs, ceremonies, obscivances, customs, ordinances and 
|>rohibitions that wo meet with «*imong tho modern Axyas of India. 
TJiiavoidablo circuuistanocs prevent at piesent tho adilition of similar 
noh^s in English, but it ia hoped the Englibh translation which will for 
the most part bo as close as tho English idiom will permit will bo 
intelligible to the non-Marathi Native without such notes, however dc- 
mrablo tlieso may bo especially to a foreigner. • 

Thei-o nic oven at present thousands of priests who know tho texts of 
the Veda by heart, not un frequently in thoir entirety. Such priests are 
by no means the least inlluontial persons in our society to maintain that 
those texts authorize nil that is enjoined and all that is prohibited and 
contain all that is bclie\ed under Hinduism as it exists at present 
And these very prodigies of memory learning arc in most instances 
themselves entirely ignorant of the purport of tho texts they repeat. 
To such persons, for such persons and against such persons the trans- 
lation })rinted in jnxta-position with the text, with authorities for the 
, fomxcr quoted at length in the notes, will, it is hoped, be highly 
"iKseful” 

y 

>1 

1 N Ghose PrCMtlcnvy Pflss, 79^ lji,uun<.k Street^ CalcuttA 
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THE IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAOE. 

W ui.'i Loul i3eacon«llcl<l first aniiouncocl tlvf‘ purport of tlio ‘ R«)yal 
Titl(*8 Bill’ lu tlio Commons^ House of rarliainont, he hail a full kno^W- 
lodge of what opiKisition he would have to* oiicoiuitor, bub, at the same 
time, he was bu-^tained by a thorough confideuco in the strength of hi« 
own paity. To say tliat Lord Beaoonsfiold was ignorant of the IMI 
that the title ‘ Empress ’ Victoria would he iiDpopular in England h 
certainly to say whatnolxidy can believe. To suppose that the Promiel! 
was icully inflnenrod by the motives he announced iu proposing ih8 
addition to Vuloria’s Queenly Title, would bo to suppose an absurdity.* 
For if Russia has really any intentioua of a hostile nature upon lndia» 
she can Iiardly be lioped to be checked from carrying those inttiitiontt 
into practice, by the Queen of England calllAg herself “ Empress of 
India.” Yet it is impossible to eupposi* that the IVoraier, who must bo 
fully alivo to the interests of his own parly, or for that matter, to htt 
owu interests, would, without cause, olTeud the feelings and prejudiooil, 
of a nation, one of whose unaccoum able fieaks only raised him to? 
power ere his part liad been fully played out. We aie not for 
ing, however, that any domestio quarrels in the Royal Household^ 
the uafure dcdcaribed by the very gentlemanly specials in England o| 
our Anglo-Indian Dailies, hare hadanj^lhing to do witli Lord 
field’s latest freak, or our Sovereign’s clunge of pleasure. There 
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rsomo cause, grave or light, adeqimtife or apparently inadequate to 
itaidcrs in general, for which, after the lapse of agoa, the Sovereign of 
Inglaud has thought it proper to accejit Imperial Inykiors!. With that 
wjse, however, wo have nothing to do, although wo may share a 
uriosity in common witli most peo[>lc, to knt>vv the secret whatcvei* it 
6. To us of India, the opposition set up in hhighind against the 
ssiimption of the title of ** Empress” by tlic Ib'itish Queen, seema 
0 he only a question of sentiment. Fi»r the Ibitish (Jneen, wliether 
s Qncon, or Empress, of India alone, or of India and England, is 
Ikely to eontinne as much a con'-tilutional Sovereign as she over was. 
There is not a single J^nglishman who holievos for a moment that his 
ibertios arc endangered, or who fecks himself louo?'»d inldsowm efiteem, 
)y being compelled to own allegiance to the ‘ Rmf>re.ss ’ Victoria. And 
ivhcu further, the assurance has been given that the Queen will not 
annecossarily obtrude her new title upon her English people, she or her 
Chief Adviser has made every concession that could be desired by a 
sentimental portion of her subjects. 

We do not profess to have any sympatliy therefore with those who, 
rightly or wrongly, sneer at Mr. Disraeli liimsclf for his own ungrace- 
ful acceptance of a Peerage almost simultaneously with the pfissing 
of the Tloyal Titles Bill. lie might have yielded to the solicitations 
of friends, or to the influence of his expressed motive, or the Queen 
herself might have signified her pleasure to see the man who has made 
her an Empress, himself also t.«ko a leaj) into the Upper House so as to 
\>e never out of her sight, or at any rate never be dependent for it upon 
iho good-will of her olfended subjects who have the power to push him 
to notoriety or condemn him to obscuiity. It might even be that he 
really sought to hide himself within his aristocratic, title after an ex- 
tremely unpopular act, just to escape being generally pointed at as 
**the iin-Knglish statesman who has made our Queen an Empress.** 
All this might or might not be; but we must confess our inability 
; to judge of Lord Beaconsfield and his act by the light of English 
■ sentiment. 

To us, Indians, the change in the Royal title is not thoroughly un- 
meaning. If the Queen by caHiiig herself '‘Empress of India** holda 

f.",’ • 
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foith a pledge to her Indian snbjects that thoir interests arc ns tnnck 
her care as those of any other section of her subjects, that change 
tleseives to bo volconiod by all Indian^ alike. 1‘^^rifortunately, Lor^ 
Boaconsfif Id is too much of a politic il tiickstor to encoiiiaj^e easy-^ 
going people to put such plain ooiistructious upon anything ho does* 
KighLly speak niir, the Queen can liiidly, iiiuloi any ciicumstances, 
style heiself the Empie^^s of fiuhr^ as, indeed, all the Op]ujsition jour- 
nals pointed out ratlin sharply. All India is not Bntish India* 
Thoie arc mdopendent Kingdoms within it, and Kingdoms whoso rela- 
tion*' towards the IJntish fJlo^ cniineiit ol Lndii an detoimincd by ex- 
i''ting treaties gnaiaiitccing to them iiglits and pnvilegcs incompatible 
wiihtliiii being depiiuUut Kingdom'*. Tbe issiunjitioii, undtr snch 
ciicuni-tanccs, by the Qneon ol Kuglaiul oi the S()\<icig!i (»f Brfttah 
India of the title of Ihnpuss of Tnilnt is possibl}^ lu loasoinblc as, in- 
dcc 1, the nssuinpiioii by the Ihnpiioi iif Cltimany would bo irt 
ikiiopo ut the title of ‘ Ijinpiioi of F la qx ’* Such an as>innption in 
lutlii IS e(pitilJy cciisuiablo, aUhough the lewiitimiits ol tlie iiaUro 
iiioii II cliK s ciic not likely to ]»! 0 \e \( i) lunnfiil lb is miuh to bo ie»- 
gfctud that Loid Re icotisfitid did not m infidly mtctlliis aigiuiiontof 
till ojipositioii Indeed, Ills ittonipt te> me e t it h) i lefeieiico to tho 
wi''Iks of tlie Native* [>otentatcs tin uise Ives, as nuiiile steel in some 
doubllul and ill e'onside ltd e\pi cssitins, was iltogciheu feeble Flenco 
IS it that peI^olls aio nut w intmi* who be be \( that the Impeiiul title W 
only a stiokc ol polity to eltpiive the Native StitOb of their m<I<*pe'nd*- 
once. But it iiii-dit be bud that fui all pi a( tied pin pose's, the NatiW 
State s h ivo long sine e ce ised to Ik soiisidiied is mdtpcinb'it State% 
all treaties not wiilistauding , and lint In luie and Gwilnn, Mydcrab^ 
and Bai oelii lu\ ( , if nut willingly, at b ist not vciy unwillingly, acccg$i 
od the' pohition of l>tili*'h Kcuelaturies Witlioiit 8ee*king to cxattMfltB 
this position inLiiidtly, kt us hope ii h is bc'cn so, for it is not wise eV 
advisable to oppose luini'^uu aftti it Ins become* i tict, espe dally whcjrt 
buch opposition, without being able t i n niidy tin* e \d will ordy leeJ 
to needless heiit-biiuimg in the pi (-out and possible ills in tho 
^If HolkuJ or Scimlii, the Nizim «»r tin* Gukwar me not themsilvol 
oifimilcd, why, wc must all feel gialejid t > Lord Ikae mstle M who lia$ 
made onr Kinpic-'S Hu Einpicss of all Iiidi i 
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* Apart, however, frum all «wcA ol>jectioiis, we are disposed to 
liew the assumption by Her Majesty of an Imperial title a& accept- 
able to the generality of her Indian subjects. Accustomed as 
^^ire have ever been to Imperial rule, we should have had an Emperor 
Ot Empress, when the Gieat Mogliul’s nominal possessions finally 
dwindJed l>efore the progress of British arms and the- reprosen tative o 
that illusti ions House was so shorn of dignity that a General of a Mcr ^ 
»eantile Company could safely ask a scat in the Presence. At any r te, 
if from vague fears, the foimal installation of the English power in the 
I)elhi Musnad could not be lesolvod upon by a Mcicantilc Com])any> 
there should have been nothing to pre\ent the Ministers of tho Crown 
from HO doing in *Fifly-eight when tli(‘ Crown assumed the direct gov- 
ernment of these pc^ssossious. But it was not fiom vague fears alone 
that the formal installation of tlio Englisli i»owoi in tho Dewan Antn 
was delayed. For it is not altogethei lexson tble to suppose tint Eng- 
tish statosmen who have evu been mongeia of prestige, and who knew 
^eir own position in India then, shouhl bo rcsti ained fioiu an act so much 
wUculated to add to their [)i*cstigo fioni vague and undefined fears alone, 
is possible that justice iowaids the Indeiicndont chieftains of Native 
Jtndia with whom tho Biitisli Indian power had its relations determined 
Informal treaties had its due weight allowed in their dt liberations upon 
matter. Wc know we would pio^oke a smile of inciedulity in 

many when we speak of abstract justice influencing political 
ftovea, especially moves of such political significance ; but wo are sure 
Ve are spooking of a decade when the new doctiine of Might being the 
highest Bight, though enunciated in many (piarters, was not acoopted 
BO universally as it is now. For that was an age when Treaties were 
looked upon as a dead letter, only serving the purpose of gaining 
time, ^at was nof an age when statesmen could be applauded for the 
{uooess with which they could bamboozle each other. Political jos- 
ttoe was not then so openly defied, and the few cases in which it 
»was defied could still be held up to abhorrence yet. Tlie saying that 
^Honesty is the best Policy” had not jet lost all its force. And it 
l|HMsible to suppose, therefore, that British statesmen still felt reluctant * 
ride rough-shod over Independent Princes and Monarchs, by olvv 
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sinisively assuinwg, evoQ in name, tho position of the Qroat Moglinl,. 
by raking up expressions from a dead feudal ago, without tlio expressed, 
consent of those princes unci monarch^, in ovdor to regulate, in their 
own chambers, tho relations sulHistiiig between thomsolvos and those 
' potentates. For tlie British power in India had not as yot booome 
Paramount, nor the Native potentates, Fiudatorics^ Indeed, Lord 
Beaconsfield, in the course of tlu‘ debate upon tJie Titlob Bill ulluUoil 
some talk Laving tak(*ii place among the Ministers of the Ciovvn, about 
making the Queen an Ejnpr(‘3b in ’Fift> eigl)t, but with bis wonted re* 
borve in all matters in wbioli ulono bis garrulity would bo tolerable, Ina 
did not enligliton us as to vvluit were tlie conbidei*a(ion«, tliat prevent^" 
ed tho IVrinihtera from carrving out the point. W(‘ would have boon'; 
MVf»d these unpleasant surmises if liU Ijoidship had added an explanft. 
toiy word or two. 

We do not wdsh, how^ov’cr, to be sufipobed to liold, tliat tho assiiinp- 
tiou of an Imperial title has been very wiong in its eonserpioncoH, imr 
mediate Or ultimate, so far as tho interests of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire are concerned. As loyal subjoeta of Her Imjierial Majesty^ 
wo oniHolves have no inclination to do otherwise than congratulate thoao 
advisers of Her Majesty wlio ha>e extended lbs* pi(‘stige and made her 
a Sovereign oivr other Sov’-eieigu-. Nor, (so f.ii as oursfdves aro cou* 
corned) are wc disposed to vi<*w tlie fact of such an assumption of 
tide as threatening the integrity of * the Nativo States* in 
* slightest degree to any greater extent than may be implied from tho 
existing com so of things. Tho acceptamu*, by tlic Nativo Princes, of 
provinces, and jygheers and honors too at the liauds of tho Britiijj; 
Government of India, Inib made it apparent that llieso l^rinces havejl" 
long sirtce, recognised the Indian Viceioy as tlie fountain of Honor' 
and therefore their Sovereign, towaids wdioni, a/Ur that, th§y mibc^ 
in new relations although /le might emitiuiie, as of old, to addroMr 
them as hia honored or esteemed ft tench. However unjustidaiVfiS 
might have been tho moans by wlueli all this has boon brought' 
about, we do not altogother doploiv tlie result. India, such 
Is, has for several centuiies, boon an Empire, and should not be 
tmything else. And however joaloiisi} wi‘ might bo dis^iosi^ 
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to wati'li the .ictioTin of our own Go%oiimioiit so far as thcfcO rolato 
to <?lir of tlji* Native Powois, wo would not willin|jfly vestoi-Oi 

aftor tbo oxi»oii( nee we have dcaily houj^ht, to those powers tJio moans 
of troiihlinf^ fhenisohos and tludr lu ii^hhours, after the manner of what 
they did duiiiij^ the d<i}s wlioii tho Mkhis^ hand of the Mogliul Empire? * 
■which li.id kept tlicm under its coni lollinsf grasp, was enfcehlod and 
pulsied fitun a vaiudj of cruses. I'or, it is needless to deny that ilio 
t^cipcUa and tlio flolkar, and the G.ieKw n and tlie Ni/iiii of to-day are 
^tir Ix'tter oil' •I'* jeganls iliLii own |>>sjliou whidi (an no Iruigei l>o 
IhuMtened l>y luleinal or ext^und ugi(s''ions of an^' kind, and at the 
same tune moK** tolc laldo becaust^ ile'>si ti> crmxiilse India by their 
iwututil wais of agi;iandise]uont. 'ihe<aus(‘of l^iogu (*r kTuiiiaTiity 
requirea tbit tlieie should be, so fai as |Kr>»silile, iieisloiu fi uu nnaivhy 
or mLbiul(\ and so fai* as li is possibk l«> c ist the tuttire, thisfiiedoin in 
India is likely to be ceuiolhy n (mu union lu twee u thtwlhilish 
.power and the Nali\e riiiiees in bonds Ul it bo of piot<otiou and 
‘ftllegianco. 

So far then as to thojnstiue itiou of tlie tillr* Wlfen it has been as- 
4fmmcd and assumed ns we .iie willing to accept as a pltdge to ouf^ehis 
of our Soveiiigii’b mcieased alUdion (or us, ivi* aio not foi iMising our 
toico against it. On tlie other haml, we shonUl like to see tho fact 
SueJi an a?suinption published with iitting c(‘HMnonie«.. Au Imperial 
Durbar of all tho Leudatoiies of the Ue.dm with cimultaneous Durbars 
of provincial and district magiiabcs foi the pur]>ose of (ilcbrating the 
mew e\ciit will ceitainly add graudeui to suoli celebiatiou. Tho spec- 
tacle ifi not id together uniinposiiig, c\tii in those haid piacticiil daya of 
tlie Foudatorios of a groat Empire gutluiing fioiii all parts to oheer and 
OOngratulato tlieir Sovereign, although lu the ])eison of a H<*piesentnlive, 
on llei^assumption of anew title oc such significance. The moral force 
«ucli a Durhar can have, on occasions like tlioso, ought never, per- 
haps to be lightly counted. Even showb, such as they are or cun be, 
liavo their value. 

^ But hero we must guard ourselves fioui a misconeeption. It is 
W pai't of our inteiitiuu, when wc locomuiond Durbars and 
Ijjldiows on such occasions to sa) that these, such as they aiV| 
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nro very excellent things in themselves. Wo would hero wish, 
to mako a few observations upon tlie usefulness of Pnrbnrs 
in general. Wo are sure that so far ns a Durbar oau bo made useful, 
the imagination of the Statosm«in who is their guiding genius tvill 
make it so. Much has boon said and viiitten upon the possible bene- 
fits of Impeiinl Assemblages of the kind. Tliorc has boon no lack of 
imagination dis]>lnjed in the cxpatnition of those benefits. But we 
arc bound to confoss that Imperial Duibais, so f.ir ns they are sup- 
posed to be tlio fittest agencies for (iMlising «*oni}urativcly nil- 
chilised NatiNO Clneftains bjMlu* oj)poi tiiniD' alTtudtd to tbeso of 
studying Euiopean m.nineis or Eu:opean Institutions, are so much 
waste of money and tiouUe. We lia\e no besitation to siiy, (although 
it WeiS our piivat(‘ opinion for a long time) that Dm bars instead of 
producing such gi at! Tying lesults, only foster in our Feiulatoi ies, grea^ 
and small, a dosiro to imitate the eostliiicss of Fuiopoan civili/^aticfU 
without any of its relieving incidents. Vi(‘\\cd iV«)m this btaiid-point 
we might, if wo chose, even demonstrate tlio positive banofulness of 
such assemblages. The sioiios are not wholly unti’uo, (though they 
aro always to ho recoived with caution) of Native Chiefs returning 
from Durbars imposing new taxes iu order to build costly edifices or to 
create new otfices, altogether sinecure, or even to reimburse tliomseivcs 
for the expenses they in iir for tlie veiy excusable Vanity of appearing 
among their follow brethren iii moio than becoming state. Thus 
every effort the Untisli (ioveninuMit of fndia might make towards htt*- 
manizing its Feudatorioa with the ultim'ito object of securing to the 
people the henefitsof :i more enlightened mlo; may not improbably 
have a direct tendency to make the po-^itioii of those very people mure 

[* irksome if already so. 

j We do not wish to be umlerstood, however, that wo aro f(^* main* 
iainiug that Durbars as such are baneful citJicr or incapable of prod,uc* 
ing any beneficial results, except, as wo have already said, iU 
adding grandeur to the celebration of new events. On the otheqr 
haxul, they are useful Institutions, and might be made more vm^'^ 
fut with ocrtalii slight clianges in their constitution. At present they 
are^ apart from what we have already said, so far useful and no furtliiHr' 
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thfti tluy fllfoid o|)poi himtiM foi the dispUy of fuendly foelmgs 
^ twocti tliG r’liufM juul tho Impend ^)i0^olnnlenl. It i& not impo%iblc 
alao that tlio rcnditorus} of tbf Empiie mic^lit be iiript eased by such in. 
^orch'in^o of good wirIks md const m( tonlatl A\ith the dominant power, 
with the \(i} wIk Ic'^ome fulnig th il ivJidk vei miqlit be the diffeience 
* between tlumsehcs and tlini douiiinnt powei in oUui ra itttis, tlicir in’* 
teiests me idintu il with the latte is igimst in iiiteintil or foioign foe. 
It IS to be legretted tiuie (oio tint the domiuinfc powei doe's not openly 
and unambiguously adeipt Mich rneasuie is mi.,hl ef/zetZ/y pioelucc sneh 
hCftlth) undcistamlinjf AVc belie \< wc hive in Diubais the goi m 
an Institution winch, is wo hive ilicidy hinted, with •'light modifi- 
oatioiis might be made veiy useful towuds th it end WJiat tlu -sO 
Hood ilieati Ills sh mid )n , it IS ncedh t > di'.cn^s ii th picsent ezeca 
Sion Closely eouncetediis the} mll^t be with tlie jfie it epustion of 
ladixu eniiucipitiem oi muik toim ef iipicscnl dive Coveinmeni for 
Indii, it Is veiy spum-,ly alloweel tint tlu time his come when 
Otich discussion can be practicing uselul 

^</vJnste^ad of suck a dusciisbion theicloic which toi the piosent can have 
^#lya spc'cnlalno inUicst attached to it, \\c think wo might employ 
tpfir time nioio piohiibly in dealing with the ejuestion of Viccedcnce^ 
affecting the Iinpeii il Feud itoriC‘> It we e imiot icidily impiove our 
Diubaxs into instiuuu nts foi t fit e ting ])ositi\ e ge»od, we iniy at least 
aeek to lessen the bum tiny elo Qicbtions ol [ueicdence would 
fiequently ciop up and keep bick N liive CUitl'', v\lioso piescnoc 
Would, on idl giouuds be essentially needed Oi if the Nitivo Chicfh 
eome, they eonio bulU id}, with then giievances uni cinedied, possibly 
by the aggle^sl\c and insol nb tone o( oiu Foieign Office 
working thiough lU loo uilliug instiumcnts We do not exactly 
know whit the considerations au', thit at present do, or are 
suppostel to, legulite tnc lelafuc pueoJeuie of the Indian Pimces^ 
These cousidoiations, for aught wc know to the contrary, might 
be purely aibitrary, or might be based upon tbo extent of ter- 
ntbiiil possessions or revenue, oi the importance the dominant 
powei Httiehts to the service each Chul can affoid m time of need, 
^ foi that mattei , upon tho suavit} or otherwise of the bebavioui of 

L 
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these princely houses towards the Kns^hsli power from their first con- 
tact with it. But at any rate, this is notorious that considerablo 
heart-burn in*; has been the result in whatever way the question might 
have been settled. From time to time it is seen, the Foreign Office 
has to recon&idor the matt(T when it hecoines desirable to have tho 
presence of a Chief ho would not otherwise bo present. It is very 
evident, therefore, that the Government h.is not as yet succeeded lii 
dUcovering any satisLietory method of settling the matter. The 
qtiestion aeiu illy is not so vory easy of settlemoiit ns might appear at- 
first sight. The question is a large one, and necessarilj’’ inv(»lves the 
discussion of many eiirious points. Nor can A\e, in this jdaee, deal 
\^ith it <‘\li nistivily, ev*'n if we could. We will, however, glance over 
it in SI cursory manner. For the apparent iuviduousuc*ss of the thing, 
wo shill not spfvilc of the Native Princes imlividually as to what tho 
< onsidcrations should be in otdoi to regul.ito tlie position of each with 
leference to tho others. But wc shall make a few gtui(»ral observations 
touching the standard that ought to bo api>lioil under the cir- 
cumst inees. 

Social position in ludii is never n^giilated by the same considerations 
that obtain in Euiojie. Wealth, which in eviuy country, is supposed 
to lend soiial dignity to the owu<*r, in TmUa, or imleed in any other 
A slatic country, hardly carries with it any Mieial influence whatever.^ 
To quote the woids of an able Xative writer*. “Here a man might.' 
by a vory Cne-»i!s for liis wealth and yet remain a social Pariah, 
whose tovieli evoii to his poorest neighbour,^ would bo pollution, 
requiring a b?itb or a purification before tlie touclusl can eat or 
drinker offer a prayer to even a minor god ot his pantluoii." The 
purity of blood alone can lend social tlic’iily. Tin* faet i ^ notoi iou» 4 
that some of tlie plutocrats of Culciiita, who happmi to have a blood, 
which, however pure in its origin, wa.s some cent ui les ago dollied by 
contact with the Mo.sloiii, have to jiay a very heavy pi ice yot for 
marrying their daughters every to beggar’s brats ha]>peuing to 
have purer blood. We point to these beliefs of uur countrymen an 
matters of fact. Bight or wrong, they Ipivo been iadicat<*d deep *iii 
A.siatic nature, and so far as India i,s concerned, a century of English 
rule has not been able to make much iiiii>reS'»ion ou them, 

2 
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Wo do not mean, however, to say, that the Foici^n Oflicc of Uif 
British Indian Goveininont bhould bo c envoi ted into Ati oftico oi 
heraldry for tlie puipobo uf ascerUiiiing the puiity or iinpuiity of 
blood of eacli Native Piinoo Howc^u imicli triiglif the consideration^ 
■of blood afftc t tho social iclations of sulip ( ts, Aloiiauhs oi ho\eicign^ 
ahould lu v(i lM\e those consulei itioi i}»p]ic<l to tliLiii Although it 
iu a mattci ot tact tliat the Native Piiiucs do ailLct a disdain lor each 
other on the ground ot infuioiity ol oiigin, wc * iiinot liowevii balh i 
that dLsdairi*oi bimilar jealousies to iiiihan ass us in sdtlingtlu t ildo 
of their precedtuce Wo think a juaitii il solution of tlu ditli uU> 
would be to stUlo tint tihlo by a coinct ip])UintioU ot the position 
of eich Cliudtaiii Ol PiiiK 0 un Ili tlu M ighul I in])iie Jiidginjf by 
that siaudai d, wt think, the evibtiiig Native httks would fall undei 
those bevoial heads The lust class would coinpnsc ill those States, 
‘frhich, though Obtensihly founded uiuh i the iui])li( I mtlioiity of the 
Ifoghul, fiubacqucntly became mdipnulcni. Jn tlie second class we 
'^would include those Hindu oi AlaliOiticdan St which, dm mg the 
days of Moghul misrule, originated in sueces*.ful it hellion Under the 
third class may fall those IJindu Stitts, wliieli hive, notwithstanding 
temporary buhmissious, biioeecded }tt toprosci\c tlieu indtpendenec. 
It 18 needless to bay that wo enumeiato these clashed not in the older 
of bupouoiity or itiieiioiily. 

Of all the Stateb belonging to the class fiiht montionod, the Native 
State of Hyderabad ib unquestionably tlu pie-eniuKut Tor the Pimee 
of Hyderabad is the llcintsentativc ul the Na/ini nl ALulk ui the Na/im 
w* Chief Officer of the Empire. Judging b) tlu staudaid ol teriitoiial 
or other possossiotib, the importance ol the bciMces it can render, and 
the pel feet suavity of its lolationb towards the Biitisli power fiom its 
first dawn iii the Carnatic (lor wo aie not wholly opposed to the apph- 
oatioii of such a standaid too) the fiist p lace unquestionably Iwlongs to 
Hyderabad, we hold The tluee piincipal Main atta States of Baioda., 
Owalior and ludoie btiould rank second. All of them apiang into ex. 
Utence upon tlio dismemberment of ilic once formidable Alahrratta 
po^er, and foiuided by fortunate sol lieis who had oucc been servants of 
^that powei. As amongNt those, it ib not desirable that there should 
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1 )C any iliiTeronco on account of difference of territorial possessioud ^ 
or as rogaids unifoiui good feelings with the Biitisk PoTrer, Of the 
ancient Uinlu SUtts that hive, amid tin Mcis-situJoa of fortune, suo- 
ctfdtd 111 piesoiving tii iiuUpi'udoucc, Jiypnie occupies the fust place ^ 
Iiui judged hy the otlui statidaids, Joyjioie cm hardly iimk witJi 
Baiotl i 01 CfWJili n oi Ind ne We think, the sevoi il biLh States like 
Piittialali, X ibli i, , oiiglit to i mk with iFeypoip. 

Closely toiincttcd cvitli the question of piecedenee as nflc'cting thoi 
Nati\e Piincos tluniNdvcs, Ihiie is a suh|iot whnh, as fai as wo know^ 
Ins 1 inly iticivi-d an> ilteutioii fioiri >\iittis in the Indian Piess It 
is the qin ')tiou of pmnhiui is alhehug tl c hi^hci idficcis in the Na- 
im St it< s, m Civil oL Alilitiiy < inph»v \\ liilc the oflucis ol the Brr* 
tish ( love i linn nt, fiom tin Commxi tin in-C linl oi (Vninninch ih oi the 
C hiel J ustic< of oni High Com ts to thc^ eiv ill lu < h iks m the Secro* 

1 lulls, hivt cull ind ill i dt fiiu d positi »n iii Duibais and (.‘hapters < 
tint iniglit be In 111 is on isiuu inpiius, tin siinil u oHiloi'S of 
Xitive hUlc>»hi\ liuJH lU} posihou isMgnnl to tlieiu wlic'nthey 
iullovv tin u own (.liufs to such vssouibl igi ^ W< sliould like to Know 
wliethn tin Chuftfiistiu ol Jl3dctibul oi Baiodioi Judoic oi Owa- 
lioj, or iiuhcd of 11113 Native State, Ins muf jiosition, 01 il lie 7 nw, how 
Iii„li 01 low is, nmi]» lie d with Jhitisli olln 1 ils. Wo iccommeiut 
tliib III iltei to tin cinnst tonbith 1 itioii of oiii Fonign Otiico and tho 
Govcininuit ol Indi i, foi we c iii S13 th it h ilf the ve\ition that Native 
Piuiecs feel 111 the lu itUi of piccedenec is due to the ir sfivai its be- 
ing uiiicganh d wlnii tin > go It is f 01 this n ism, too, tliitNitivo 
Pnnccs, when tiny gj to Dm bus 11 un itli ml it but by i It w pemonal 
Aides do tanip, if we migh* 8 ) sav Upon suJi turns, Dm bus caa 
never be populii, and must coutiinu to be looked upon by those whose ^ 
pi esc lice is So much dosiicd to bo only oecasions of humiliation to 
tbemsc Ivc's and to their sot v ants. 

Wo have made a ritlni long digicssimi but we line made it piir^ 
posel3r Tons tlie appioachiiig asbcmbl igo it Delhi is in event of some 
sigmficaiico, and we have made these siiggi -lions in the liope that they 
will bo attended toil thou is time Now to 1 el inn we have ruoiU’* ' 
mended tho use fulness oi pageants and ihfiWb on occ<viton8 like these* 
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B«t we regi’et that it is not given to all Englishmen to be able to 
prodaco striking sliows. India is peculiarly a land of grandeur. Fro.n 
the pettiest landed chiefs to the person of the Emperor himself 
Indians are fond of eclat The country whoso princes sat on peacock 
thrones, and erected to the memory of their consorts mausoleumF-like 
the Taj can rarely be expected to be struck by the procession of an 
English Viceroy moving in his coach and four and undistingui'ihed in 
ills person from ordinary Englishmen. Of all the Governors^General 
of India, Lord Cunning alone rightly understood this disposition of the 
people, and it was certainly a fortunate circumstance for Britain’s In- 
dian Empire that it devolved on Viceroy Canning to first proclaim, in 
1858, the fact of the assumption, by the Crown, oi the direct sovereign- 
ty of India. He gave to Indian Durbars what eonstitiifciou they have. 
It is a matter of regret that Lords Lawrence and Mayo, and Lord 
Northbrook too, could not improve that constitution. It is altogether 
nn auspicious circumstance, we are disposed to view, for the ap- 
proaching festivities and ceremonies, that Lord Lytton is their guiding 
genius. He is at once a poet and a diplomat. As such, wo are confi- 
^dent there will be no lack of imagination and policy to give grandeur 
to the occasion and to smooth all ruflled feelings. We have said 
that shows are necessary and wo have also expressed a hope and con- 
fidence in the genius of Lord Lytton being found capable of pro- 
ducing a ^striking show. Tlie occasion, though new in the annals 
of British India, is not now in the annals of India, The Proclamation 
of the Imperial title corresponds in form and scope to the celebration of 
a Rajsuya, In the days of Hindu iiidepondencc, when India was par- 
celled out into numerous independent Kingdoms, all, more or less, 
busied in their potty feuds, the ocoa^ion was rare on the part of any 
Chief to assert his paramountcy over the others or any considerable 
.portion of the others. For the assertion of such paramountcy necessari- 
ly involved the dependence, at least nominal, of the other powers, and 
necessarily the accession of one power to Empire ‘and dominion. 
However scant the materials of Hindu history, traces of struggles 
tlnd considerable wars are noticeable yet, undertaken for the formation 
Empires, The small Kingdom of Ajodhya swelled into a gigantic 
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Empire during tlie roign of Rama aiul \\\^ b^other^ Tiic little princi- 
pality of llastiiiapore, by the untiring exert n>n« ot Ai juna^licquirod 
universal dotninion in India Jurinir the n ign of Yudistlnr There 
are other insUneo-^ too, Liter manv o( them in piint of time, of the 
tormation of Eirnires in Ar\an Intln, hut uilli tluse we luive nothing 
to do, as not having been sung by the p lel, iioi n corded in history, and 
therefore not so universally known. 

When all opposition h id been overome and d )miiii in established, 
the celebration of the 7A/y>.w?/rt hji.imc a dut\ I'lie gi.indenr and 
pomp of sucli cehbiatioiis, making e\t n due allow am *s for the prone- 
noas of the poet foi txaggeiation and imagiM, (.xcied an\thing 
leeorded in European Irstoii. Loid Ij\tton hnnsdi is a poet, and 
we think he ni a V not be disinclined to take a leaf out of an Eislein 
po^‘t in the matter of deM'jing a Uajsini r, vuppo‘?ing tve u tliat no par- of 
the description was nall^ bised on lart^, hut tin* whole a fabrication 
of fancy. How the author of the M ih ihharal.i spciLs ot the prepara- 
tions of Raja Yudhi-thir’s howoier, is well known and iniy 

be found in most oidinai i bonks of Imlian histoiv 

The question being otie of Imperial p>bey and n»Meh political signifi- 
canoo as has been iciteralid on all sides, the qin stion of expense ought 
to be subordinate. We sinceiely legivt tint the arrangements of the 
Viceroy haie become serioudy ennhiras>,ed by the Eaniine that is 
now devastating Soutluin India, and the distiess in Eistern llcngal 
caused by the late (yclone. We do not share tin* exiggeiated alarms of 
those who believe th it the famine in Routlicin Irdu has hecTi a very 
serioms one, chiefly because the sen ices of Sir Richard Temple have 
been found to be needed there for grapling with it, nor are we of 
the same mind with thosi who aie for iiudtr-rating the calamity. 
But, taking a sonsihle view of the matter, we arc bound to say the pro- 
jected exjienses* of the Impeiiiil Assemblage leqiiire to be eiit down to 
a tolerable sum such as the Imperial (fov eminent can /y spare 
under the circumstances. If the arrangements hud not progressed too 
far, we would have supported the suggestions for a postponernont, if 
only for the purpose of enabling the Indian Government to celebrate 
the proclamation in a more Imperial stvle. Unfurtunalely, thoa^ 
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' Arrangements have all been made. And we confess to a feeling of disap- 
^pointment, after nil, that almost in the eleventh hour culauiaitics would 
' befal so as to materially impair those arrangements, and the moral force 
well of the end or ])urpose in view. We think the assurance was not 
needed that in the matter of the Delhi expenditure, much of it, in tho 
present critical state of the public linances is to be met by pi iv ate sub- 
scriptions. Ma)iy of those who opposed tho exi»enditiivc of ;vast sums of 
money on theoeeisjon, did so, wc are sure, simply on tho ground 
that /Ao.5<?siims ronld mnn liave a gnsattr use. Wo are not for cutting 
the estimates down, wliatover they inigliL Jiarc bctMi, but for raising 
them still, if only wo could so do with any decency when there arc 
iiJmittodly so many c.msos of heavy diains around. 

And now wo wisli t«) niuko a few obscivations upon tlio ehoiec of the 
place when Her Majesty i^ t(» be proclaimed as ‘ Kinpioss,N)r ‘ Kniser-i- 
Hind* as Sir William Muir is supposed to have rendered th.it vvoid. That 
place is Delhi, and wo arc bownd to say, the choice has been exercised 
wisely. To India and tlio Tinhans, l>elhi is a place of thousand asso- 
ciations. However hlasphumous miglit bo (ho eoinpaiibon, the saying 
has passed into a proverb th at ‘'tho Lord i)t‘ Delhi, or tho Lord of the 
Univorsc. <1 i iSovcroiguly as represented by the Mo- 

ghul of Delhi, at least us regards gi.mdeur, has rarely been surpassed 
even by Homo in the days of the Km[»ii*o. Honors and more substantia] 
gifts (lowed from Delhi with a lihorality t hut is almost fabulous, lu 
$pito of tho alleged inability of the Difoghul Government to identify it- 
self with the people of the laud, that very people were dee}»ly imprevssed 
With the idea tliat their natural Hoveieigu was the Great Moghul aii^ 
in Delhi alono ho was to bo sought. Kven one ccntnnj of Dritish rule 
could not dispell tho fcoling.s of reverouce which the old and en- 
feebled ri‘pre3enlati\o, in *Fifty-8cv(Mi, of that once proud dynasty could 
iiiS]>iro ill the bosoms of lliiidus and j\Iahomediius alike. The inuue^, 
dlato march of the Sepoys to Delhi tollowed the outbreak at Meerut 
matter of course. Wo* grievously suspect tlie truth of the story that 
'Bahadur Shah or Zouat Mull had unythiug to do with the march of 
the Mutineers towards Delhi, however much the 1 raperial household 
^J«ad afterwards identified itself with the cause of rebellion. 
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Utnisidcring all these cironmstances therefore, we are hound to op>- 
plftud the wisdom of the Statesman, whoever he might i>o, who directed 
the ccremonit's of the Proclamation to take place *iu Dollii. and in the 
sight of the old Imperial Residence. Such an net very j»lainly gives 
the people of India to u]idcr‘?tand who eould not otlierwine understHnd 
it so well, that the Imperial authority lins ]ia«Jse«l, in niimo ns well in 
de(‘d, from the* Mngluil tt> the Queen of the Cntnli islof,. Indeed, tho 
idea of the old Mereantile ()nm]>aiiy — who in one of the strangest freaks 
of fortune found themselves called upon to rule an lllnipiro •instead of 
cn^ting up and examining lignred and talmlat<d slatements — of keejiinfr 
lip a phantom o? R lyalty that would serve to (lisgiU‘><' tho change of 
]>owcr already eflected, has had a anflicient InaL In Rengah Warren 
Hastings speedily gave it a rndo shock, though his Mercantile onijiloycrs 
W(*rc found too strong, for him in their stolid ignorance. 

Tho assumption of the Impeiial title and its ])roclamation at Delhi 
with fitting c<»remonies, wo would liail for anorlier reason. Tlie ehargo 
is very frequently prcfeiTod against tho ])0oi)lo of this country, that 
they are wanting in feelings of Ji»yalty feowanls their Sovereign. Whe- 
ther this chaige is fnio or false, it is not onr present jmrpOHO to 0X7 
amine ; but this we mny very safely say, that it it be // we, tho fault is 
not wholly theirs. Oiiental imagination, however (‘xtravagnnt, can 
rarely grasp, in its distinctness, the character of a corporate body. In 
their etfurts to grasp that characU»r, to most iiulians, the lute JOant India 
Cimpany was not a collection onissemhlage ol Enghdi capitalists incor- 
porated by Ktiyal (di.irter for reasons of convenience, but a person of 
some shape au<l colour {Company Balia(^ur) living beyond the seas and 
evincing his power through the red-coats and policcnieu tliey so often' 
Hee. It would have been something yet, even il this idea wcie distinct^ 
But in the nature of things it could not well Ixi so. If Loyalty meann 
feelings of love and respect for the pennon of the Sovereign, it is inipoH«^4 
Bible to expect that siicli feelings could bo ev(»ked towards a Corporate, 
Company, the very' hlea of which is, as wo liavc already saiil, uurCaliasT> 
able to the average Indian. During the days of the Moghul Qovem-»‘ 
ment, the Provincial Lieutenant of the Padsha might luve been a very 
cruel tyrant, but there he was, almost before the eyes of his subject 
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surronndf'd Ly ]m j^randoo*?, m.ikinDT lours official or othcrwibO, through 
his ]irovinc(\ It was it Ic.ist possitih to lu\c liiin, and indeed he was 
loved when oiil^ he lahl .i'»ide a little of hii insolence and rapaciy. 
Bui the nloa is j>crfcctly nduMiloiN of lotiug a Compnny incapable to 
a pasonal manif(‘statn»ii. 

Tlio a^biiniption by the (iueen, in ’Fifty -eight, of the direct ♦Sove- 
reignty of Jndii, could neither mend inalteis. lii spite of wliat Jiritisli 
fetatcBineii could di i*i the inattei ot piomulg iting the faefc of that as- 
sumption, to most liidiiui it was still a meanmglo&s change fiom tlie 
Iloirbh* E I. Comp my” t3 ‘Mjiieeii Vieloiii,” for tlioio was as yet no 
visible Sovereign w ho a the p< ople t iiihl leveienee. To c\pcct that 
loyalty would at h'ast be luspned by Mk* p/rv/oy ( the diiect ri‘pi*cscu- 
tutiie of the tjuceii) is ue Uimk as much absurd, undj i the circum- 
i>taiices; for white vei might lx* the c )ii'»titutiou il tlu'oiy of the Viceio^’s 
repicsoiitmg (he leal hut unseen So\eieigii, to the majoiity ot Induins, 
he is only au Kni,lisui lu pi u(*«l ib )\e oilu r Kiiglislimi u ot India ( llairo 
LatShaeb) but raiely listmguisli ible m dress oj ontwaul show. It 
would Jia\e been, oeii iimhi sucb c ii i uiustance^, something, if Viceioys 
luiid } 4 >p>iutmcnts Lu life, lint no, no s)omr the people begin to lovo 
one, 4/s five jciis are o\er, ml i now mm from beyond the seas, un- 
known and unlviK)>Ynable at le ist loi tne lust year oi two, occupies his 
place and rudely de^tro^s the illusion that was about to huceced. 

The eaieless or tlie uiitliiuknig Emopean, oirieial or non-olficiil, not 
possessing any insight into tlie N it \e In .u t, is leady to (haige the whole 
lot of Indians ^et, as wanting m ri()y ilty. Many of these weie agree- 
ably siirpiiscd at the sudden burst of Loyalty (*voked by the Duke 
of Edinhurgli’s lisit Indeed, tlAue aie men vlio still disbclieie in the 
sincerity of those feelings with whnli we greeted the stcond son of our 
Son ereign Bub they are few, an I afti r the explanations wc have given> 
the fact will not appeir as surprisin’’^ Since ISoS, India for the fiist 
time saw a tiue aim unniistakable le’ie (‘f llojalty, and hence her devo- 
tion, The same ox|ilunatiuns will sufliee for the devotion manifested 
towards the Brince of Wales so geneially in this countn. Tlie feeling^ 
however it might appear uuat countable to Einrlishinen who do not know 
tlio Ndtiie heait, W.W) ^.ertainly charaeteiised by the utmost sincerity 
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and genuinoncss. If the Queen Herself vrere to similarly grace India by . 
tt personal visit, tlie result, so far as biiuUiig her Indian subjects to the 
throne by feelings of Loyalty is concerned, woubi certainly follow more ^ 
effectively. Indeed, it might raise a litter in most Englisincn at the ‘ 
sight of Raru Sunkar (Ihoso or Khoda Lux oxj»rossiug awisli that Hec 
Majesty Herself, who randy proceeds fiu tlnjr east than ber palace at 
Balmoral, should come all the way over to satisfy her Indian subjects, 
the fact is true that such a visit is a most powerful instrument for good. 

To sum iij) those rciMilis tlio assumpiion, by the Queen, of an Indian 
title, brings her nearer to the hearts of her Indian subjects. Physi- 
cally, the distance continues as much as ever. But morally, tlial , 
divStaneo is considerably lessentMl. The JS‘)V-.*reign of India is no 
longer the Queen of England, nor Queen Victoria, but Mohauajadhi- 
RAJNi-SniiE-RANEB ViCTouiA Kaiser i-HiNo, sonu tliiug that is in- 
telligible to all Indians alike, and consonant to iho.so ideas of sovereign- 
ty that Indians have. That hitherto the Queen was an absti action, , 
partly, if not wholly, no body can doubt, but after the assumption 
of Her new title, she promises to bo an entity realizable in Her periioii- 
idity by all. 

We cannot well close these remarks without making a few observa- 
tions upon tlie Indian form of the title “ Empioss of India.*’ His 
Excellency the Govorrior-Geucral, on the occasion of Ills complimoutary ^ 
speech on Sir W. Muir and his services gave tlie public to understand 
that Sir W, Muir was tlio coiner of this form. Wo do not know on 
what authority His Excellency so said. As for , ourselves wo are in- ' 
dined to believe that De-Lietner was its real coiner. 'I’lie wordist 
“ Kaser-i-Hind ** first appeared in one of the May numbers of the Indian ' 
Public Opinion. The title, though a compound of Sanskrit and Arabic^ 
is a happy selection. No other would have done so well. Fadska i» 
known to all Asiatics and is associated with many good os well as evil 
ideas. Moharanks 11161*6 are many in India, and besides being a compli- , 
mentary title would not be expressive enough for the Empress of India. • 
Adhipaty would be mach less fit for conveying the idea of the extent 
of power and possession the word Empress conveys of itself. No other 
title yet adopted Indian or Asiatic Sovereigns would be so telling as 
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Xamt-t fhnd. Besides there nre omes charms in the novelty of s 
thing The title our Queen assumes, therefore, suits very well her 
dignity Hi Indij. and cireumstances under which she has beSn destined 
to rule 


Thb following is the official list of inling Chiefs (68 m all) expected 
to attend the Imperial Assemblage. 

NAMES OF CHIEFS 

GOVERNMLKl OF INDIA 

Ntraxn of the Doccan Maharajah of Mysore 

Gaekv^aT oi Baroda 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Maharaja Soindia of Gwalioi, 
GObl 

Maharaja Holkax of Indore, 
GOSl 

Bef^um of Bhopal, GC8t 
Mahariia ot Revrah, GO hi 
Saja of Dhar 

Raja of Dewnfl (Senior Branch) 
Raja ol Dc\>a8 (Jniiioi Branch) 


Maharaja of Oorcha (Tehree) 
Maharaja of Duttia 
Naaab of Jowrah 
Rajaol Kiitlum 
Knjah ot Sumpfhur 
Mahal ija ot Chirkaiee 
Maharaja of Punna, KCSI 
Mail «aja of Adjcyqurh 
Maharaja of Bcjawai 


RAJPOOTANA AGENCY. 


Maharaua of Oodoypoor of Mey- 
war 

Maharaja of Jerpoor GChl 
Maharaja of Jodhpoor of Mar- 
war, GCSl 

Maharao Raja of Booudee • 
Maharaja of Kerowlic 
Maharaja of Bhurtpore 


Nawab of Tonk 
Maharaja of Kishengnrh 
Maharao Raja of Ulwur 
Kana of Dholcpoor 
Mahaiaj Rana of Jhailawur 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 


Raja of Kolhapoor Raj Saheb of Drangdra 

Kao of Kutch Raja of Chota Oodeypoor 

Mabaraja of Edur Raja of Barria 

Ah Murad Khan of Khyrpoor Rana of Loonawarra 

Xhakoor Sabeb of Bhownoggui Nawab Babee of Bolasinore 

Bewon of Pahlunpoer Baja of boanth 

Baja of Rajpeepla Nawab of Jnnjeera 

Nawab of Radhuupoor The Nawab Joonaghur and Sir 

Dessaee of Sawantwaree 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

Maharaja of Travencote, OCSl Raja of Cochin, KC81 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

No list of GLiefo expt^cted at the Assemblage has been received from 
the Punjab, but probably all tJmse will attend : * 

Nawab of Bhawnlpore Baja of Chumba 

liaja of Jheeud, GCbl 8irdai of Kalsia 

Raja of Nabha Nawab of Putowdie 

Uaja of Nandi Nawab of Loharoo 

Nawab ol Maler Kotla Nawab ot Do|ana 

Baja of Furieadkote Baja ol Goolcna 

GOVERNMENT OF THE NORTH-WEST PBOVINOES 

Nawab of Ramporo Ka|a of Then (Gurhawl) 

CHIEF COMMIS^sIONER OF THE (’ENTKAL PROVINCES 
Rn]a of Kharond Mahant of Kondka 

Jvaja uf bonpur Mahant of Nandgaon 

Kaja of Haiiakliol Baja of rkinkbadon 

Baja of Btimia Ba|a of Kuigurh 

CKNTRATi INDIA 

HiTLiNa CmErs not entitled to salutes and not rcociving a leturn 
VI ''it from the Viceroy . 

Ba|a of Beronda Jagcerclar of Jon 

Jageeidar ot Poldeo Jagocidai of Alipoora 

LIST OF NOBLES (176 IN ALL) OTHER THAN RULING 
CHIEFS EXPECTED TO ATTEND THE 
IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Sir T Madava Rao, KCSI 
MinisUr of the Baioda State'" 
Nawab Mir Kaml-u-dm 
Hossaiu Khau of Baroda 


budar Anaud Rao Oaekwar 
of Baroda 

birdar Balwant Rao Ghartkay, 
ot Baroda. 


Sirdar Mir Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
of Barod i 

Sirdai Anaud Rao V iswoa Itao 
Rao Mane, of Baroda 

Sirdar Khosai, Rao Sukaj of 
Baroda 

Sirdar Jagdcva Rao Jagtab of 
Baroda 

Sirdar Balwant Kao Mane of 
Baroda 

Sirdar Dault Rao Maue of 
Baroda 


Naib Dewau Vinayek Rao Kirtane of 
BAioda 

Darakdai Chintamon Rao Muaamdar 
of Baroda 

Furnaois Madho Rao Bamchaudraof 
Banda 

V ikil Raghuziath Rao of Baroda. 
Gunpat Rao Mahajan of Baroda 


GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 


Maharaja Rama Cliundia Deo, 

,of Jeypore 

Rao Gundadhara Rama Rao, 
Zemindar of Pittapur 
aja Velugoti Enmara Yachaa- 
Bma Naynda of Venkatagiri 
Damara Onmara Venkatappa Nayn- 
da, zemindar of Calabastri CS1 
Raia biva Shan Makha Bao of Sun- 


Nawab Futtch AU Khan Bhodur o| 
Banganapalic 

Mattn Vijava Ragbnniatha Katama 
chiyar Zcmindaioi of Shivaganga* 
Jagadvira Kamakumara Ettzppa 
kar Zemindaor of Ettiapoiam ^ 

Baja Manavikzama, Zamonn of Gall* 
cut. 
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The Raja of Coocb Behai 

Mahai’ija Lnchracssui Sing Bahadur 
of Diubhiu^a 

Maharaia Mohesliur Bu\ Sing of 
PofiTnraon 

Mahainia Kriahnn rioioli SahcT Ba- 
hadur of llatwa 

Malminja Sii Joy Mnngal Siug Ba- 
hadur KOSl 

Baja Uuiimllub N^.uam Singh of 
Somhansa 

The Mahajjja of Burdwari 

Babu De^jumbci Mjttoi, CM 


OF BENGAL. 

Raja llareudro Krishna Bahadur 
Ka)a Narendra Knsna 
Baj.i Jotciidro Mohun Tagore Bahadur 
Nawab AInIuI Gunny, CSI 
Nawnb Syud Ai»iigai All Khan Bahadur 
SCI 

Nawab Sjud Muhammad Ameer Ali" 
Kliau Bahadur 
Elihst son of King of Oudli 
Khhsl of Nawab Arinri 
Head of Mysoxe Family. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
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The Mnlmr-ija of Boimies 
Nawab S\ud All Sliafi, oi Snrdlnna 
Nuwab Syud Ah hMiati of Kaiti il 
Nawab Sluh.imiucd Fai/ All Kbuii 
Bohndui JKNF of Piihasu 
Rajah Tikum Ring, of Muisan SCsl 
Raiibii Sing 

Mfi^ainid Al.ilitudin Sini^b, of 
Bh.lduv^a^ 

Raja Viithi Siugli, ol Awa 
Nawab Tiiiamiil Hnssiii Khan ^ 

„ Haidno Baksli, (‘'^1 
„ Edit Naram Singh 
,, Ii.ichman Sim» of Karauli 
„ JUm Pai lab Slug, of JMain- 
piiri 

„ Hiia Sing, of Eka 
„ Kaghnnatii King of Bura 
, „ Jaswant Uao of Lukna CSI 

,, Lakcndar Sing ol Paitabnar 
Rani Baisni 

Raja Lilbuk Rai, of Bilram 
„ Kushal King of R.i|niir 
„ Ram Chaudar Kmgh of Kam- 
pur 

Jagat Singh of Tajpur 
„ Kulka Parshad 
, Jagan Nath King of Powayau 
„ Lola Ham Faitab King of 
Manda 

Raja Tcjbal King of Dacya 
Raja Baiisput Singh of Barah 
Rajah Lachman Singh oi Abothai 
Haja TiUia Shco Ibam King, of Eigal 
Nawab Ahmad llosaiu Khan 


R i|a Mahesh Naiuiti, at R.ija Bazar 
, llniiba’* Dai Dube, of Janiipur 
Ol Badkipui 

, Jut Kihhoii Doss CSI C^l 
,, Maia Mahddto Chaiid of Oopalpur 
, Rtulid Paitab of riianla 

I d.iy Naiain Mid ol Ma|haiili 
,, Bibhaii L\utub Buhadui bhai of 

Tamkiii 

„ Ram Sing of Ban si 
., Maesh Sitla Buksh Sing, of Buati 
„ Blmwaui Ohu’ iin Paul, ot M ahull 
„ }5hub lud.ar Bahadur Siugh of 
Kautd 

Ram Bed San Kuuwar of Agon Barham 
R.ijah Edit Naram Kiug of 
Riiiii Pirllii Raj kuuwar of Bijaegarh 
Rhji Mahnmnmd Sabam at Khan 
,, slrimbu Naiain Siiigli 
, Shiva Piasada CSI 
, TTiakur Pashad Naram Deoji of 
Jlaldi 

„ Kosho Rno Dinkar, of Gurserai 
„ Ran Mast King of Katcra 
1 , Man Singh of Ram pur 
.. Rup Sah of Jagamanpur 
„ Oniniidar Bali of Kadsia 
„ J’aup Singh of Hordui • 

Jhuaehatof Baona 
„ Sheoittj Singh CSI 
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GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB 

No list has bcti) recened, but the nuiubcr will probably be Urge' 

CHIEF, COMMIS&IONERSHIP OV OUPH 

Mil /a Mostaila Ah Hjdar Bfihadui uaim Shankar Bak<ili Siugh oIRha* 
Mirra I)aia feitwat Bahadur imgaon 

Muza Sulimau Kadr Bahadur^ Kaja 1 ai/ lud Ah Khau, of Jehanguabad 
Muza Khuim Bakht Bah idui „ Auiudh Sm^h ot Ocl 

Mirza Azimusban B ihadui „ la^niuhaii iMn^h of rhaudai.ui 

Muza Uahshan Bahadur „ Indai Jhki itn Sik ot Khniragarh 

JS luab Sir Muhsituudaula Bahadur n Chnndarsikn of Sisendi 

KCSI „ Slu K rMlmdui biiigli of Kamiar 

Nawab Mumta/udflula Bihadui „ Naw ih \h Khan oi Salcnipur 

Nawab A/matudaula Bahadui Sniah|it binj;h ol Uamnagar 

Nawab Mii/a Ah Kn<li Balndui ( iptain (lulah Sing of BtU BMa 
'lilt H on bit the Mxhanji. bii Kudu A ntar Singh ot ih la Bela 
I)iigl)iiu> bingh KC% oi Bah uu- Sard ii Nai iin Singh ot ditto 
pul Babu \jil Singh of I iiol 

T al riilokhcnath Siugh of Mthu- Mir (diizalUi lliisnin ot Piipur 
dona Mu B»kii oi ditto 

llai i Shidpal Smgli ot Morarmnn Mii/i \bi‘iBogrf Bai leaon 
„ ITniiwaut Singh ol Kalikiukii Darogha Mu W ijid Ah of Ahmamao 

' , llaidtu Biksh Slug CSl oi Shah/a lah Sahadco Smgh 

Katiaii Siidu Bikiama Stngh 

„ Madhu Sing of Auk tin Mir/a A„ha Ah Khan Buhadui 

, Mohammad Amir Hisiu Diwan Malhuia Das 
khan of Mahumdcib id 

CHIEF COMMISSlONKllSirir Oi IHE CLNIKAL PROVINCES. 

Kiji Janoji Bh(m''U RigohaMohiU 

„ Sulim ui Midi M utlio Rao tiangndhar Chitna\is 

Riio Saheb Nairn An U io B ii B ih i hn B insi Lul Abut hautl 

Ahiloji Ahir Rao Bdm Bulu int Juo 

Kiisbna bio Goojai Gobiud Rao Kiishui BliasLote 

Kaghoji Rao Moline 

CHIEF COMMISSION LRSIIIP OF BRITI'xH BURMAH 

Tw£L\e pimoipal leading native^ ioim vanous paitb of the pioviiice 

CIIIEr COMMiSSlONErsiIIP OF MYSORE 

Six members of ibe Aldbaraja'e family, and about 12 pettv nobles 
and native gentlemen. 



MONSOONS, AND CYCLONES. 

Naiure w constantly tending to a state of perfect lepose To 
licioncc that repobo w known as a stitr of equilibimm. When a stone 
fallH io the eaith’s siufaco, it stops theio because the force of 
gravit} , th(‘ weight of tlie stone as w( should call it confounding cause 
and eifoct, is countoibiliiiceJ by the resist ime offcicd to its further 
descent, by the ha»d coheient surfiuo of the eaith It rests on the sui . 
face Two foiccb oiechidly coucciuul here — the foico of iijravitj and 
that of cohesion. We know of i neighbour woild lu which many con- 
flicting foices hxvc ittaiiicd tin a equilibiiuin kiviug inercidu ible 
traces of then ti inble conflict in past igo^, ou hoi cliingilcss features 
and leaving oui sitolhtr only hoi axi il and oi bit i1 motions Out moon 
Is a dead woild Is tbe conflict of physical forces tbo genesis of life i 
Is life-forcc itself, one of many wa>s by which nstuic advanci^s tb 
a goal whei 0 a sileiu e dec pc i timn tint of midnight in the wistes of 
Cential Hah m will involve hoi m eveilasting deith^ We shimk 
firotn the couisc that thought would tike, and we turn to the 
contemplation of phenomena, which lu bpito of the terrible unrest 
Sn which they aio nuituied, and which is thou life, «c but one phase 
of Nature’s countless eflbits to attain to a state of complete rest. The 
wildest C} clone that ever blew was only an illustiation of natural forces 
seeking to balance euch otbei , and thus to approach as near to perfect 
stillness as is possible m the constant piesence of disturbing causes. 
TEhis is the theme wo have pioposed to ourselv es in this paper. 

What then ore the chief agents concerned in disturbing tbe equih- 
hrinm of the air ? We may say geneiully, anything which causes it to 
oontiact or expand, but obpecially changes of tempeiature, and an in- 
erodbo or doorcase in the quantity of aqueous vajiour contained in the 
atmosplieie A moment’s reflection will show that the great force un- 
derlying both these modifying conditions is heat Practically, there- 
fore, we have to consider the efiTects pioduced by heat on the aerial en- 
velope which surrounds our eaith , and if we enquire thoughtfully into 
simple phenomena, on a very small scale, we shall get sure and 
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reliable knowledge which will aid us materialU^ in learning what a 
cyclone is, and what causes it. Heat expands matter, whether it bo in 
a solid, a liquid, or a gaseous condition. The tire of a wheel is put on 
the felloes while red-hot. It is tBen slightly larger than the periphery 
of the wheel ; but as it cools, the metal contract«« and so binds the parts 
of the wheel firmly together. Liquids also c\pand when heated, and 
more even than solids for the same increase of tein])erature. They 
hold in this respect a place ini ci mediate between solid*? and nerifortn 
bodies. The boiling over of a kettle of hotwater is illustrative of tlii3 
principle of liquids. Oases are subject to the s.iine law of oxjmnsion^ 
1 csulting from an incrcaso of temperature. A pnpor bag or a bladder 
partly filled with air, if placed befoic a fiie will lajiidly swell out, and 
if the heating is continued sufTiciently long will perhaps buist owing to 
the air confined within it, increasing in volume as it increases in tem- 
perature. 

Again, heated air is lighter than cold air, and it therefore ascends. 
The upward course of a current of heated air is diseorniblo in the oas^ 
of the chimney of a reading-lamp when a cobweb or any light fibre is 
attached to its upper edge, or when fluff is carefully dropped above the 
flame at a height which will ensure its not being burnt. The direction 
assumed by the cobweb will indicate that (ho current of heated air is- 
suing from Uie chimney is rapidly ascending. If a paper bag be pro- 
perly constructed, the air within it may be rendered so light that in its 
efforts to ascend it will buoy up not only the bag, but the lighted mo- 
eriaVby which heat is maintaineil in it. Tins is the MontgolHer Or* 
fire-balloon, which is said to have been suggested to Montgolfier by a 
damp shirt which had been hung over a fire to dry, and which he saw 
swaying to and fro in the ascending currents of heated air wlilch rosa 
into it and infiated it. The upward course of sparks from an ordinary 
wood-fire, or when a hut or a village is burning is another illustratioii 
of the same law. 

These facts lead us to the consideration of a farther principle whiell 
we shall subsequently find is also an operation on the earth’s surface on 
a very large scale. A fire in a room creates a perceptible draughts 
All fires do the same ^ we notice it in a confined room, because the 
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I draught created is a^nrrent of air generally at a temperature sensibly 

* lower than that of the air which surrounds us. In accounts of large 
conflagrations, mention is made of the curionts of air which have thus 
been generated. The file draws the air which contains oxygen, to it- 
self, but it al.NO does so because tlic air lieated by it has ascended to the 

‘ tipper levels of the atmosphoie, and a partial lacuum has been created 
into which the surrounding cold aii rushes in obedience to the laws 
' which govern the conunuui cation of atmosjdioric ]>re^sure. The pro- 
duction of buch a vacnutii may thoiefore, become asouire of consider- 
able power, and is iu fact the priiici])h‘ on which the ordinary condens- 
ing stoani-engine is worked. 

To return again to our former ill usi ration ( f the draught ciuscd by a 
fire in a room, it is important to note that two aii -cun outs were then 
occasioned — one an ascending stream ot hotair rising at liglit-angles to 
tho floor of the room, and the other a hoiuontal stream of cool air 
flowing towards the fire, and paiallel to tho floor of the loom Now this 

• stream of cold air, the di.iughb as we railed it, was a miniature wind 
We shall see that all winds result fiom tin' uiieipial heating of different 
portions of the earth’s surface, and to realize this truth, wh must now 
turn our attention to tho gjand(*r oprrations of nature, in wj's/t’ 
we shall find she ajiplies the same laws which we have dotectv^'at 
work in our own houses and rooms. 

In our solar system the sun is the great soureo of heat. It heats the 
land, tho sea and the air, — matter in a word on the surface of our earth 
in all the three forms (solid, lupid, giseous) in which it is known to 
US. Let us try to learn something about the effects produced by all 
this heating. And befoie looking at Nature as she works with heat 
^ over the entire surface of the earth, we must examine what takes place 
^ w a scale larger certainly than our heated room, but still small as " 
^ compared with the whole earth. What occurs on the sea-coast almost* 
w^ly ? Shortly after sunrise a broc/e springs up and blows ^rom the 
^ to the land. It increases as the day wears* on, but towards evening 
^ it declines, and it dies away at 'sunset. There is then an interval of 
ualm which is succeeded by a wind which blows from the land to the 
throughout the night, and which ceases at sunrise. What do these 
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}»lienomGna tnoan t Simply, that the land and s« a h n o not Wh 
iijiifoimly licatod by the bun duiiug the day , that the earth parts with 
ite boat at night moH i caddy than the ^ca doca , and farther, that the 
supcimcumhf nt atmospluu is alb c ted h> the tonpeiatiiie of the anr- 
^nces on which it ust^, \nd which conimuinc iti Ihcir heat to the air. 
The 1 ind ahsoihs the sun’s hoai iai inoio i ipnlly tlun the soa does, 

It also gi\es it out inoio ipiukly we should siy it was a better con- 
ductoi and a hotter uitliaioi of heat thin the sea When llKiefoie the 
land diinug the houu of huushtiie bccoinc«^ h lilii than tho sc i, an osh 
coiuUng cuiicnt of hot iii is estahJisln d ii^'iiig at nglit «iiiglca to tlft 
find, and i paitnd \icuuni is created into which tlieiool heavy air 
which icsts on ilu cool suil icc of the sea rnshc", only lo he itself heat* 
cd an I made li^hUi, ind then to be dis^daccd hy icpcatcdly in lusbuig 
masses of cold he ivy an. At night the louditioii^ an cxactlyre- 
vc^irtod It IS the SCI, tho wor-^o i idiator of heat, that then is waiincr 
thin the laud, and while an upward cuuciit of waiiu an ii^jcs fioin off 
the t»ei, tho an which losts on the c^uolol lind inslies in lo fill up its 
place ovei the sea Lithe moiiung and again in tho cteningtho 
winds sink into a calui, bcciuse then the lind ind the sea arc oc^ually’ 
led tin one cuueiit i> pissing mipcrccptihly into the other. 
Wc dwelt oil tJio plionoiucna of laud an I sca-hrcc/os at Boure ’ 
length, and pcihip^ with some dcgice of ic petition, but they fuiiush us 
with a key to \ciy useful knowledge legaiding tho wind-systems of our 
globe. 

The phenomena listly rcfeiied to show iis that the draught in A 
licatoduooin is a miiiiatuie wiud, and that the winds aro only gigantic 
draughts created by tho tiemoudous heal of the sun. Now the samA 
thing that hapiiens on the sea coast when the land is heaWt, happonB 
Uu a still laigoi scale when a vast portion of the earth is excessively*, 
heated as it is at the cijuator. We shall find that the wiuds thus gen^ 
crated, and which sweep o\ei entne htmi>phcrcs, are again only due to 
I the unequal heating of different portions of the eaith’s surface, and to , 
the consequent cieation of two cttii*cuts of an,- a hot tierpcndicahuf^ 
V current, and a cool horizontal current. The sun, it will bo romemboredL 
I as always vertical somewhere withm the Tiopici, chat is in tho loniA 

L 4 
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ZoKie or region of conBtaut and cxccHbivc lioat. This groat local 
'heating causes an iinintorrii])tc(l asconcUng cunont of warm air, and 
,,a partial vacmnii into which cool air oon-taiiily ni-hos from tho tempor- 
al and polar regions on cither side of the equator Tln^se coustau^ 
streams of cool and therefore heavy air wliich Ilow along the earth’s sur- 
face towards the oquMtor from iho Polc*> are called iho Trade Winds. 
Mariners avail themselves of them ulieiievcr they come within their 
range, because they are strong steady winds Mowing always in one di- 
rection. These two polar winds should hi o\v from the north and tho 
sottth respectively, but the Trades are dcllectod fnmi their proper course 
by tho rotation of the earth on its axi^, or to apeak inon‘ accurately, 
owing to the polar currents moving towards tlui lapiator moie slowly 
than the equator moves towards tho eastern point of the hca\ens, the 
earth in its daily revolution overtakes the Trades on their journey, and 
thus gives thema north-easterly and a siuth-easterly direction. From 
this wo see that winds are subject to distmbing causes Tho healed air 
which rises from the oipiator llows m its turn when it has readied tho 
higher levels of the atinosphero outwurda towards the i)ohjs. Inasmuch 
as the equatorial regions are moving faster than the polar regions, (for 
they have to got through a journey of 25000 miles — llic whole 
circumference of the cartli— -in tlic saim? time that tho polar rcgioiiH 
go through a very much shorter space) this hot air that sets out from 
the equator for the poles moves forward towards tho eastern point of 
the heavens quicker than tho surface of tho eartli as it trends down on 
both sides to the terrestrial axes at the poles. This gives tlio equatorial 
wind a westerly direction. Being liot air it is light, and therefore 
overtops the cold polar ciiiTents. These tw'o upper currents of hot air, 
are called the Upper Trades : they blow from the south-west and tho 
Aorth-west. Their existence is proved by tho fact that cirrus cloud# 
which tly at great heights, and which are thcreforo above the lower 
chrreiits, are sometimes observe i sailing in a direction contrary to tho 
lower Trade Winds. Again, ashes from volcanic eruptions have been 
found carried by the Upper Trades to very great distances and in a 
direction winch showed tliat they could not iiave been borne along by 
/ {he lower Trade Winds. On the lofty peak of Teiieriffe, tho Upper 
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Ti vcU* \l Itlt .m a \Mii(l*blo\vin£» in a tliroction conttiry to that 
\\hich puvtuU it iho luut it the loot of the mountain 

We loiiiid tint the louise ol tiu 'Liulo w is iniliieiictd by the rota- 
tion ol the (jitli Th^ lu futthcr inlluLiKcd hv clnnfjes due to th6 
(hin-,inj posit im of tin sun, is lie pissis Ji nu the iioxlli of the eqna- 
toi to tne south nid hi L Ihe ii il s ii hmiti J towiuls tlic equa- 
tor bv i hilt r»ff dills, till belt wh K tlu uinnits ot htitod an ascend 
fioin tlu ciilh Tins hilt ind tlintfou tlx soutluiu limit of the 
noiiii e I'.t J I idi Wind, lolbwiu^ the mui in Ins iioithnii (oiiihC, ad- 
\ incf s nojlhu n Is m o 11 hot s( i on Jtnti its in oui (old season, 
^\lun it t ilK i\\ n t wdi U the c piitoi, tint is t o tlu south The aone 
of ( dills till H in u lu c nisuuicd i^* sid p t to in annuil lihrition, sway- 
ing h\cl wauls and tom iid-» ovn tin cquitoi, is the sun jouiiuys fiom 
tliL one tiojni ti the otlu-i Tim Noiib i ist Ti idi, with uliuh wc ate 
ehuth connimd, is suhjcit to anoihti iiul \Lry ^leit distuibincf cause* 
in the 111 incfdncnt oi lind ind sea on the noithnn limits of the InditCki 
Oli in '1 lie "u it mi scs oi Hnd nh ih au thne —tlu Malayan Pe*- 
ninsidi, Indii (V>loii Ai — txliud foi the m^stput tir into the 
oil 1(1 / me \tui oui (old siiHOii i» o\ii, ind the bun is rctmning to 
bis iioitli in g}d 111 Ciiini, ilust 1 1 nd missts b( ( mu^ \ ei^ heated, 
IliLii tempnituiL inked exn Is lint of tin Indiin (Xeaii itself, 
dtliou^h till litUi li s iniiiK liitd} on tlu npiitor llu cool an from 
the coold SCI (iJie ludi ni Occ in) i I'^h s tin n tow nds the land, that is 
low uds tin' n )idi, ind In e lUsc it njin s lunn i moio quickly moving 
to 1 mm slowly inning ]mt oitliciiith, it lu h ives liKf tlu I’^pper 
Tildes, and is coinnUd into i south wesU 1 1) wind 1 liis gives u» 
oiu soutli west nimsoonoi i un} scion Oui south west wiinl is a 
limy wind because it conns otf th oci in indislnUu with \apour 
winch It his tikcn uji fi mi tlu se i (hv * \ i[ oi it loii) ml which is. 
ck[nsited on tlu 1 ind (h\ coiidcnsiti m) W Imi iflei September 
tlu feuu ^,ocs i\\ IV s nth ef th npiil i on this ) ujin\ tej liia 
soiiihnn goal in Ci^ iicoiii the belt of ^ ibns still 1 dl iwing him, swaya 
away iiooi us tow itds him Jlio ((pnloiid s is aic then hottei than 
the gloat land muses iin nlioiie 1 ibenc, itid th iioith cast Ti ade Wind 
regaiub Its last footing \V\ then c\[ meiu jui noith-easl mouHoon, 
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or cold soason. This brings us dry ^cathor, because the north-east 
Trade ooiocfc to ns o\er the* dry continent of Asia, and not fiom the sea. 
When the* monsornis pa^s into each other at the periods we* term the* 
breaking np of the monsoons then* arc calms whi<*h altei'uato with 
furious hmiie.inos to unde i stand which ^ve shall have to consider the 
laws whicli legulate the motions and vtcriiig of the winds. We shall 
»ce tlint tliey arc not tlie lawless vag.ibonds Tor whicli men onco 
mistook them, when they regarded them as wandexing ov(‘r the face of 
the eartii in any direction in winch tlieir own sweet wills canied them 
AVo shall find tli.it tlie winds aie subpets, ay ami facile subjects of tlio 
Ucign of Law and heav(‘iily order. In the nieaniiiiie w'c stop to note 
that apeiiod of calms intei rones bet w(‘t n tJie daih land and soa-bieo/(s: 
and further that though .it fust sight the m(m^oons m*iiu to be execji- 
tional winds, tlio} confirm tin* geuci d law which accounti tor the 
goneiation of winl-ciuients 

If two adjacent windcuinents puss cadi other in opposite dilutions 
what will bo the n suit ? The edge of the w(*.ikci < uiient will (list bo 
brought to roftt; then (lr€U»gtd into tin stioni»i i cuiient : and linall^ 
earned along uitli the stiongei (iiiH*iit I'bo la^or of aii between thc' 
two current-* is not howc\ or drawn into the motion of tho stronger' 
current without becoming eoiuleiised, “ Hence tliere arises togetln'r 
Avitli tho onward motion in thc direction of tin* c*uiT(*ni, a sideward 
tnovemeni of the eondenaed air in a diieclion at iii;lit angles to the 
fonftorjiu other words, the air that is just outside the cun cut, .ind that 
was beforo either actually or rolativ(*ly at rost or poiliaps even moAing 
in tho opposite diiection flows into tho cuiTont with a sliced that is 
greater the more it had been condeiisc*«l beforo, that is tho great(3r tho 
resistance it olh*red before it could be swept away into Ibo sti*eam. 
But now the side-ciiirent, thus f*et up, iti^clf exerts a like action. It 
condenses the air that lies before it, and that was alre.idy engaged in 
^the main-str<*ani, though at vest ix'laliwly to the side-currents ; it thus 
becomes continually turned from its course, and always in the same 
direction, and must therefore take a twisting or whirling motion. Thus 
whirl-wimh always arise where winds .iro forced by any cause to blow 
'toward.s each other in opposite directions The humvanes or tomadoSi 
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ol tW Wtsl Jridios, bo ^(11 known 1 n tlun lugldfiil fury, niibo wliwo 
the belt of tin tiule^imls pamt*- uib tlnl «)f tlu cnlni'^ Tho wljitl* 

wind's in the E 1 st I lulinn J^las which ok iii wh(nt!ioN E Monsoon 

H pa^biiiq into Iht N W, Monsoon, as woJl Ktln 1 iiphn n'< loo fans** 
ns \se should (til them in Indn) ot tin Chii i J^ea, owe thoir 
ditictiou and ( Hc^in to simthii onditinis*’ 

To be able t> t dlow wlut unn n^, tlu m nl i shoiil 1 constinct a 
Miiall dittgi im it eiiinot uiiloitun itil\ bo ^i\tn 1 1 1 ( *' k Uik niai^ izine 
IS not illiistiatnl, bill tlu Jiui tions fi i lU c nstiii lion wliuli iollow 
will be gneu is sinijiU as possible l)i n\ llim Inn on .i slii el of 
note papti, ind It I tin in b<* ptip ndieiil u, / f ]>ii illil 1o Ibo sidoR of 
lln p 4 )ti Let tluiu In t<{nidisiini iioin t uh oiln i, and ibout an 
nth uul a lull njuit, iinl It t lln unlit Inn iiin tlnoiij;h tlie cdilro of 
iLesliutoi pipei. Miiktvvo litth diutliou uioWo ibout tho luiddlo 
ol }oui dni»i iin, iht, mow lull in Ihe ii^ht hind spice between 
tbe paiallel lint ^ beiiip' dii et<d to the top ol the piper, while 
tho anow head m the It t hind sput is to be diiteteil to 

the bottom ol tlie pipti Now wiito tin woids noith, eaHt» 

poutli, and west Ksjnttivth it tlu lop, hind, bottom and 

left hand ot PM^‘b ouUili ilto^atln i of )oni thiee pnrallot 

lines Intheemlrc oi the untiillnu li\ i point and tall it A Fiom 
A as a ctntu, and with a ladms i littl nndt r lu inili and a half, 
dt scribe a ciieli , name it 11 E C 1), lan^injf youi letlus round it in 
ilie tame diicetiou in which the woids iioitli, ei&t, Ae , aie wiiUon, so 
that B may siind at tlu lop undei the woidMioith, E on the ii"hl> 
hand, opposite the woid east, uul so on. At the lop of youi h It iidiKl 
bpace wriio the woid btion^, nuaniiij: thiltlu wiiul-i iiiitul upu seated 
by that bp ice, Is btrou^ m that poition ol its coiiuc , an 1 at 
bottom of the same space wjitc the wuid wiak, to indualc tlMt ibis' 
ioicc of the cuncut ib diminished in tint diuelion Do iiic same witb 
_ 

* Smeo the alK)vc was ii type the hdihi hi-» lul i <1 iVinn pnuUd to tliue* 
tratc this portion of mv p'lpei llu lemlei will IhufoUjbe si^d tho troublo 
ot conHtruotiog one foi htnjsc t 1 ic;.r«t thit w tut c t tniu prevoutH me honi 
ultcimif tbe text to Ibf which i nnleJtl icccsbiiy by the addition ol 

the diagiam 
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youl }H(( 01 Wind (.uiirnt onl\ i(\nst Hk ordci of the 

WrtiS'., s-> that mi) •^tuid it i\i h in I \itiL it tlio to[» ot 

lhatcuiuh N jw ii )iri tin ]>)int 15 in )oiii m k diaw a t ingtiit, 
kit ]» ni I Murentt lud ih > il i lut f[niilyLi'»of in inch iii 
])ii\v uiotlui lin_,Lnt ii m J) in th dm ti n ind pii ilkl to 

Iho sid s ol till kti li ml, oi v?f>.Liiu nuLiit J loin C di iw i 

at n-,ht inqli s to }oni (inlial lin , inl////>lh< ii^ht h ind cuii< ui , 
and fjoin I] di iw a fniith tin^ n pnnii 14 noitli mil thcicfoio 
pii illol to till c Miiv )f th ii^Uthiil m lit \ j\v I iiti littl iiiou 
lioid*^ on v>ui f ^ ^ ^ ‘ coriMil th in into dm i tion 

allow , to indi it Ih it }oui cml is leiuKin iiinlit^ fLntii,or 
()C, A, in i diiiitim ir/mit th li in k »t iv itch inl\onhiv( i 
iou^;h dn^i im illusti itiii '■ tin toinidui inlcnii^ »t 01 

nvnlvinj; stnin, iinlli oi th (put)i,‘-\uh levilnu loicviniplo w 
that) \N hull dc\ i^titcd th ( i-( u »1 < hitt ^*‘d the di It i I ind ' 

at the month ol the A 1 ^ni <11 tin 1 t t") tolui Let us It \ to sio 
moio « lit tuil} wliitisi pi s nf tin )ii lii-,inn ind I >1 tins pin post 

Ictus su} p ) I it to 1 ) { 1 1 1 o\ti limp >1 til l>i\ (t It 

you di ivv lion i i ol f 1 i m p i ci i ii vilMi 1 1 it \ ti> usctul in 
foiiiiin^ii nitil id 1 ol the 1 iw 1 1 "st >1 ns ^ >111 ii^ht bind cm 
nut will be till S W Mnihiin, s(i >nj^ lu n tli \n linuu I si mils, hut 
Wi ik lu ii the hi il ol tli^ 15 n \ ii 1 li bin I c m uL is the X J’ 

Iradc, siionf,ii lu 11 Uu hi il of Ih Tu thm it is nut ni the lilitudo 
of the Audnuins \oui ii^ht h\itl miunt is hi del \ i)u)ui -laden 
ail, who e 11 11 the 111 limits ktip 1 ilhi Ink with the u tie at of the 

bUn to soutt Iditudes \ uu hit li in 1 luiitiit is lold ill) air, id- 
vanoin^ southwn Is upui the sun’s i tiiit X )w nmnnhci all tint 
hib Ik eu Slid about e uiiU Us iiiou ui I th like uul noti what occuis 
the iicath ( 1st ti I h towraids lU southiin 01 we ikei limit h deiketed 
and eh iwn into the stionj:(r poition ji tin southwest inousioon, while 
.the lattei on its weik noiihein limit, is delh eted and di iwn into the 
noith-iast tiade Theso deflections lu' eimtiiiual and in the same 
diuitiou and till V thus ^ivo }ou tin ui\e ol i gicxt ciulo of which 
the eiiele m )oin elu^iini m the lepuseniitive Through the 
point A di aw aduunetei D itii^lit ingl s to I» ( thub diaiding 
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ibe circle into four quadraiifa, a iiortli c.i<t aiwl .*i norUl•we^t quaJrnnij 
cUid ttsoutli-wost anfl v)utlj ea^t qiiadrmt Look af tlx* lij^urc nc>\v,\iw(l 
\on will sec that in the X. K quadrant, coininei'XMiii:' with a wind from 
tlx* south, }onr cur\ e lound ami cmU with an (•a^lerly wind. 

Whole it on«ls> \oni' X W. qii.i<lianl C(niinx‘ncos with an (‘asterly wnul 
and s\voopinj» round the ourro ends in a noitn.'ils wind ns indicated hy 
the taiisronts. d'lion 3011 Imm* 30111- S. W. (juadnini ooninxmini^ with 
the wind at north and tndiiu]^ with it at wo^l ; while \ our S. K. (|u.idranb 
{•o’ninonoos with a w'estiM-l) and ond-i with .1 •'O-dhorlv wind, lii all 
|i:iit<? ol the (*in*lc Ihii^ tr.uad the ooniii* A in*i‘( ss.inly ooenpios ii fixed 
I’llation to tlx- oiir\od liinits of the .storm, find it is no ful to hnowr in 
a c\’i‘lonc whore iis centn* is. If \oiilook /o the point fumt wdiu-h tlio 
Wind is at any iiist.int hlowine^, the etntreis alw av^ away to 3 our 
rii,dit. Tlio.se who u-ad this o.ssav and wlio W(-re in t\ilcntta on the 
lUht Octohor, will reineinhtr wo had norlhoil\ winds thion..»liuut the 
storm on that da3'. Appl3 tlx- rule t-iven ahovi for tindine: the healing 
of the ooiitre : if 3'ou look norih, the eonirc on 30m* ji^ht hand will of 
course bo to tlio oast of \ou. Xow that is jneeise)}’ wlx*iu we know 
the eentro, or nijst Moleiit jiortiou ot the 03 eloiio parsed. It swept 
aloiie^ the Chittagong eoa-t, and the Maudu of Siindoep and Diu-kiri 
»Shahazporo, all to the lasl of Calcutta. If 3 on lake your diagram 
to ivpnseiit the last c\eloix*, Caloiitt i was .someulxro on tho western 
eur\e ol the storm, that is Munewlx-io in (lx- din-itxm of U, and the 
Alogna w^as somewhoio about tho diameter 11 C. d’ho euv\e of tho 
great cy el one of 1>>01 lir^t Iniist on CaU utla ^omowhero hetwoen the 
points 11 and D on 3 our rough diagram, and ib took a (liflorent course 
from the la.'^t or Chittagong 03 clone. Oui groat o3ol')ne "•ominenced 
with north easterly gales, which woio round as the whirlwind paftBod 
over U.S to casterh', south ca.storl3', and soutlurly gah-^. Taking your 
diagram to illustrate that storm the quadrant 0 A (' did not pass over 
us ; but coinmonoing at some jxjint Inlwoon 11 ..nd 1), the potlionoftho 
curve D Ii K passed o\or ua, and wa- oinorged from tlie storm soiiiolitthi 
way south of the point E, on tho are E C. 

From what Las boon said above, it wuil bo e uroefly inferred ^that xjn 
addition to its motion louiid its ceiiti<* a-^ an avis, a c\elone has a l6r- 
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ward or advancin" mol ion. Now thi« oouplod with the revolving; motion 
hufi a vory rn'iikc'd clloct, on the Mlrcni^th of the wind in the dilTcrcnt 
q\iaclrantH. To refer again to the diagram, suppose a storm to bo 
moving forward on a duo northerly the f(»rcc of the wind in the 

quadrant Ti A K will be th(* Hutii ol the itdatory force and the forward 
force, for both IIunc^ in that quadrant are directed to the north. On 
the other hand, in the quadrant D A C, tin' force of the wind will bo 
i/ifi ((ijl'ennce bc'twcon the rotating t iree and I he forw.ird or progressive 
force of the storm, for in tiiH qiiadranl the former is dirceUal to tho 
eoutih, while the latt^'r is directed /oth(‘ north. 

When th(‘ eentro A pa-sos over the place of observation, there isi 
usually a lull in the Avind. It is t lie ecu ire or c\e of flu* storm,” round 
which the wind sweeps with a \iolenco that iiuucasfs a« ^on approach 
tho centre from the outer skiits of the hurricane fn this central 
portion of the st »rui, birds an I buttei flics are soniefiinos found in great 
number. They are swept into it oft' tho land, just as yon see rubbish 
carried into the eentre of tliOM‘ niinalure whiiJvvinJ^ I li at course along 
our roads, or as \<ni see twigs and chips sucked into the centre of a 
little whirlpool on a stioamlct. 

Tho Uiiy eyeloncs usually move tow irds the north, and after watching 
tlie W'iiid for a sliort time jou can always tell how the ocntic bear'i, 
and whether the storm is coming directly towards you or passing away 
OU an oblique cour.so. Look at jourdiagiam, and remember these threo 
(kctH, (1) that ill all the eycl mes you are likely to oxpciicnce in 
Bengal, the storm revolves in a direction against the hands of a waleh; 
(2) that tho centre i» alwai s to your rmht when you fa;otho wind; 
and (8) that tiie forward or progresslie motion of tliesc storms is 
generally to the north, aieiiralely they usiifilly conn? from about 
JSs. S. E.t and travel to the W. N. W. If ytui study the course of tho 
wind on tho dilloroiu quadrants of your circle, you will know sometliiiig 
about the cour^o and track of the no\t < yclone whenever it comes, and 
this kind of knowledge may some day bo very useful to you. 

There is another fact about these cycloncb of the Bay of Bengnl 
that calls for attention. Tluwo which t)ccur wdion the S. W. Monsuou 
is setting in arc generated near the Andamans, while those wdiicli wo 
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fjave when 11 m‘ N. K. monsoon is cominq; in, are generated higher up 
the Bay. This might have been expoctinl hiiviiig i*egard to the priuct 
pies atnted above. Tn the enil}’ jiart of the year, the houlli'weftt wind 
is tho ndvaiK'ing wind, coming up before the Biin, while the north-east 
^radc 18 fulling hack froiii the equatorial regioiiH. Tho conflict of tha 
two opposing wind currents occuis in the weak portion of tho retreat- 
ing wind, aiul therefore in tli^ direction from wliich tho adraiioingf 
wind is coming. At tho end of sniith-wcsl monsoon, tho north-oaat 
trade is the ndvaneing wind, marching south towards tlio retreating 
sun, and tlio coniliefc of wind currents takes place nearer tho head of 
tlio Bay of Bengal, that is again in the weak portion of tho roireating 
wind (m this c.iso tho south-west wind) and in tJio direction from 
which tho north-east tiade is making its advance. All that 1ms just 
lu'cii said may not satisfactoiily uceouiit for cviuy storm generated at 
the brealving-up of our uionsoons, for the whole subject is still in ita 
infancy ; but if the general indnciples laid down bo mustered, the 
student, for wlioin chiefly this pajicr is wiitton, will bo able to make 
useful observe iii a storm, and will moreover bo able to appreciate 
what ho will/ I in the text books on tho questions raised in thia 
oasay. Thci| a wide Held for enquiry here, and to tho younger reader^ 
of this m * me, .students who have mastered the Entrance Coarse pC 
the Caly /uiversity, the writer would carne&tly commend the study 
of the/ * storms. Some of you may hereafter bo judicial or reve-* 
nue olticers, or pleaders, or zemindars in rural di'stricts where the " 
Ignorance of the masses around you will serve to augment tho con- 
fusion and distress which attend these terrible teniposts. If yod 
acquire sound and correct knowledge of tlio law of storms, it may 
bo, that when circumstances arise in which such knowledge provaa ^ 
itself to be jiowor, you will be able to avert or to mitigate calamity, 
and by judicious counsel be the means of saving life and property*. ’ 
You will at least find the subject sufficiently interesting to render itil 
stw^ a reward in itself for any trouble you may have in mastering ‘ 
its details. 

A few practical hints may be useful in their bearing on this portion of 
our paper. Wherever you are take north, cast, south and west marks, 
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SucU nft tioos, w.'ilK, mounds, the rorners of loads and -the like, in 
ifine iveathei, and at not too pivat a distance fiom your lumse or bunga- 
low. Ill Ji .doini tho.^o iiill help voii to (sstimate the direction of the 
wind, ami the (xmiiso of the clouds. When a storm aruscs. note down 
the diiectiou and tlic times of the of the wind ; the interval 

of calm, and the gonoral aspect of the heaviMis. If \ ou have access 
to a barometer and a thermometer keep a sLiict watch on their move 
lUOiits. A regular fall of the haronietor occuin when - tho centre is 
from 100 to 150 miles from you, unless perha}*^* when you happen to 
be ou tho exireme northern margin of a storm. If you find the wind 
has a tendency to vt‘er, llrat it liies and ialls m ith a moaning iioipe, 
and that the horizon is litfnlly lit with the dull glare of a peculiar 
aurora -like lightning, you may regard ) ourself as being ou some pari 
of the arc of u c} clone. I’heu face tlio wind to see how the centre 
boars from you and (discrve whether tho storm is turning witli or 
•gainst the hands of a watch, for although the eyedono will itself be 
whirling round from lil. to N W. S , if you stand as Calcutta »stood 
with reference to the cyclone of 1864*, the wind will p.iNS from 
JN, E. to E. to S, E. an<l then to S. You wdl understand readily whv 
this is if placing > our diagram ou a gixeri spot, jou move it so that 
tho tiino Jj 0 pa»s over the gi\v*ii plac<i in a ilnvction slightly to the 
west of tho point II. Keep uccni ate mdes uf your ob.'Orvations, and 
do not aup[>ose because they happen to be //oitr noto-> that they are 
therefore valueless. About all things when a storm does come on, 

'• keep your head : ’* a uuin's hold ou life itsdf often depends on hia ^ 
doing that in an emergency. 

The writer i.s sensible that some apology] is duo for the simple stylo 
in which he has endeavoured to treat his theme, and ho is sensible also 
that the paper as a whole falls eJiort of what ho intended. His aim 
has been while the facts of tho rceoiit Chittagong ev^cloiic arc still 
fresh in the memories of his younger readers, to draw their attention 
to a few simple phenomena which though daily occurring around them 

E erthelcss illustrate great and widely acting laws of nature. Fami- 
ity with such pheuomeiiii is apt to lead us to under-cstiinate their 
K)rtance in the economy of tlie univeise. It is for this reason that 
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WO have consitlered together the upward course of sparks, the draughts 
which are occasioned by a lire in a kitchen, and the sweeping together 
of twigs on the whirlpo<»lb in a streamlet. If the desired end has beea 
attained, the result must he the writer’s apology for tlie style and 
method of ireatm(‘iit adopted. Tfc has alwav'* soeinod to him that the 
phypieal *»cieiices should take an eaily uiid a leading part in school-* 
studies. It is to he regretted that sinijde, hut tlioroughly good teJCt- 
hooks such iis the exeelleiit Primers now in course of publication by 
I'rof'es'^ois Huley. Ilalfour Slcwait and Ktistjoe, are not introduced at, 
a.s a early stage as po.'^sible into tbe eunieulum of .studies at Govern-' 
inent and riovernment aided schools W* believe that if tlicy were^ 
the praejiieal refill Is of western learn mg would be more widely and 
more benelici.dly tolt tliroughout the country. As it is we train our 
bti.dents up in ilie liigher branches of theorcfcleal mathematics, and giv& 
tliem po critical a knowlegc of the thoroughly unpractical ideal sehooU 
of western metaJ)h}^ics, that while they are competent to hold their^ 
ground against the a»siiilants of Hamillon’.s doctrine of consciousnesB 
and Ilcid’.s speculations on the philosopli}' of ideas, and the thcorioa of 
Ilrgel ami Fichte, they do not [)os>«*ss anv deep or useful knowledge of 
Botany or Geoloi»y or Meteorology The Hindu mind lia.s a-fatat, 
proclivity to the unpraclical, the ideal and the nioicly speculative. If 
ah educationalists wc want to send out men who are to prove useful tO- 
their age and their country, wc shall only enter on a rii>ht course whOfi 
ue begin to teacii the Phjhieal Soicnees in suino sound but thoroughly 

practical method at our schools. . ^ 

. A. DrnoEs. 


Nfltr, — Jnd^in^ from analoprous phonom' na the Aoiti*x of a rj« lone may 1 
regarded as a funnel -blinped tube, wide at the top of tbe disturbed body of. 
nml iianowiug down towuids the hiirhtce of tin' f-arlli Consideiiug it as i 
there is groiiud for tlic opinion that in the Chittiijjorux e;)cloiie the vortex of 
Btorm was not perpeudicular to the surfaen of the '.f a, but that it slopdd i: 
Bkywards from south to north, at a very ohlique an^de. Tins conelusion is 
by the writer chiefly on two facts. Oue is tluit oo ho.ard of cert,ain ’ 
near the Sandheads lu that storm it was noticc'd that though they were 
BOind hours on the advancing quadrants of the storm, yet after the cent 
portion passed over them, they were very soon out of the roar of the cyelo 
This would seem to indicate that the storm and lU vortex were not coneenl _ 
but ecc?entnc ciroles, and that the centre of tb<5 vortex was close to the 
edge of the cyclone, or at any rate closer to the outer edga on one aide of 
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Tnr following ]fg(»ncI-» avcic iflatdl to im by tht giiido it Futtclipoic 
— Sikii, and dio illustiixtive of llu opinuns bdcl iigudinu: the siintlv 
chaiactoi ofSdnn hdiibti TKp gui {< diinud (ISbO) to bo hiifdllv 
ilescendod fiom the wiint 

Oil tlio 1101 til f*! ft 111 sid of SlniK >dinis tomb, ind in it^ oiitoi 
court, lb a S({n Ilf in Momic whidi nu imiks ibout sOron mbits eadi 
way, Tlio following legend otfcis i k i oi ioi wliit sirms to be a 
dfpirfcuie m the pa\oment of tho e luit iu m ui on^in db niiiu tiicsl 
design bt Inn d( sited to die and to Ik buiicd it Meni in otdii Mnt 
ho might w dioii to tho final judgment tioni i ive tLiubiMl sided bv 
its pio\iiiiit)r to tlu 1 ist icsting pHte ft the' Piojdu I But Sdiiii li lel 
a woilc gncii liun to elo even m 1 uttdijKut — Sikii, in I liib imid> 
human wisIks could notlxMielebd to wlitie thf\ wen nueniqMtible 
“With the tiilfilniout of his iuw«»um One ivimngwhilr ponhiing on 
his long duiished design of pdguimge to Mceci, ho w is s iddciily 
surjirise d ]»i the njipeaitinci of an old man who stood on tlu^ spot now 


hnnioanc tliin it was to the outci edge at the opposite • vtieniity )f tho comm'ni 
diametei of tho cccentiic enemies I he othoi fnU is lluit all the \(8 els oevr- 
tftken hy tile storm expeii lu d a tn httiillv higli mi Now tlu lui^hl of 
wavoB dipcndM on the, oblupiit^ ot the ingU it which thf win I causing them 
fctlikes the Miirlice (I the w itei lithe leitex wss in nulimd tiibt with the 
stoim whiiling lonnd it a plane ei secli n of the stoi in shuck it light in'^Us 
to tho 101 te\ tube, (f c inlhopluit of re tat um) would net be. hon/mlal (or 
parallel lo tlu «mlut of the sea) but wo il I be. incline d to the Wati i at an 
oblique angk propoitioii il to the indiTiitnn ot the \()rtox tub If these \u.ws 
be (orfect and if the ^eittvtube sUqcel up skywards ehpping towaiels the 
DOith as mentioucd aboii the question at once aiisis, to what eause is the 
luclinntiou of the roitcx oi axib ot the bt iin to bo at nbulrd ^ lJu assump- 
tion thit the highest portions tf the disi tubed masM of an in the C hittagong 
cyolont were m tht lighter andthcrtfoie uppti curicut (t hotianfied an > low mg 
from the. south (the list of the S W llensoon) while tht lower portions 
were nifluouce d by the eold and hca\iei curicut oi K h Tiaele {the fust of 
the N h Monsoon) or in plain woids, that one end of the tube was blown 
southw lids see ms to be a rcobouable solution f the questioii While the upper 
t'JrtTomity of the vortex -tube was blown in one diieetion by the b ’VV Monsoon, 
the lower extiemitv was blown inibc opposite diieetion by the northerly winels 
which prt\ iihd f<r some dn\R prc\ious to the storm down tlie whole Bay of 
Bengal tr witlun a fiw elcgices of the oquiloi 
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iiulicaieil by the squar»^ in Mowiic. S(*liiu ap])r()nc]iod ami did 
lowly revcreuci' in tho most up[>iv\<Hl st>U* of tlio polisliod corn*! of 
Akber. Tlin' Htrinajor in ‘a calm ami di^niliod \oic«», nttoml the otic 
w'ord -- IVaco, Sahi.uii — tho Hahitation pivsvribcd to tin* faithful by the 
prophet of (iod, |^olhaps the noblest saint il ion that man oan adopt* 
(>n the stranger aimounciug himself lo be no other than the great pyo* 
jdiefc, Selim fell on hib laee and knees 1o Oie eirlli Maliomet then 
reve.ded to tlje Shaik God’s will l•onL•'M•lllng him Selim was to live aud 
die and to be buried after lus ^\ork on e.nlh was eomph ted,not as he had 
ho])ed in far off Aiabia,but Jiere. ou ihis reil s.indstom* nd^e wlnehlo Im- 
iiian seeming \\as not siiHieiostly saoretl for tli(‘gi i\e ol tlicf.iithfiil 
Was Schist lAhemto be to the dissolute t«Mirl ieis round him what Lot 
waa to Sodom 1 Had the vision any mural like Peti*rH vision, that 
nothing was com in on or iimlean that had b(‘en sanctilicd by the most 
High ? Was the jmgan trieek’s ei<‘ed loftier in its tiMehing when the 
exiled phdostnihcr giving iliiections for the disposd of lijs body after 
death, roijuosted that he might be Imrh'd wheio he died : was not every 
sjiot on earth e<pinlly far Iromhc.iveii^ These tilings ’nny suggest 
themselves to its on healing the legimd : to tliose wliofrelale'Gt by the 
tomb it probably has no <leeper ‘•igiiifir fince tli.in that Kelim was 
lieavcn’s chosen one, (jjod’s suiibissador at Akbei’s court. What higher 
relation could he oreupy to Ins age and ctiuntiv I And )ct it must 
Lave btieineil to tlie fervent disciple tint all (he merits of self-indueod 
piivations, ‘Hluj multitude of sauifices” that wuuld have aU<‘udcd 
Ids pilgrimage, wore thus to be lightly oveihmlti'd and set aside. It 
may be Unit faith and liuiirin ambition and waywardness struggled for 
mastery on that quiet evening as tliey so ofren do, disturbing our 
lioliost musings wnth tlioir troublous contlict; this Mecca pilgrimago 
ensured at least eartlily f.iim'y to thi e who underwent its {lainful * 
trials. If so, faith was happily victorious, for Selim submitted liiifi'' 
self to God’s will as made known by Uis hrdy projihet. The comforfc-^ 
ing divine assurance followed. Selim’s desire slioiild be gratified albeit 
not as he had proposed to liimself. Mahomet tohl him all was well. 
Forty cubic yards of earth transjiorted from Mecca itself, had hjr 
angelic lioiids been deposited beneath the spot where they were standings 
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and tlion* t.ho s:iinr Ha's io be iiitorml. Aii<l tlit' propliol faded from 
> view. Aiifl so Selu'iti lived, Ltbotiied, ;nid tiieil, and wji> burn d in the 
heart of Fiitteli|»oi<* Sd\ii, )»ut ytill in tln‘eouM'<*ii\ted suil of Ab'cea 
Anol her !<*<:;( nd <M>nneeU itself with the bnihbnu; of the ijjnMjUO to 
* the west of the justly erUbriited qnaili anL^le, Selim of eonise wa> the 
desi;;M(*r of llui ino’-f|Me , nad vet m t Selim, tilth iUL,di be diew llie 
jilaji- and ( 'ideavoiireii to itulniel th w )rhmen vvlio vvi re enya^ed to 
earn tluru onl. 'I’lie mosque, with the exeeption ot the domes —"O 
sadh h'uend I — leteinhh'S the ' at Moei i. And what ol tlie 

Tnos(jiie Jit IVIoeea ’ Jt in its luinu n*i* ex.u’i connteipjiit uf a niosjne 
wliieli stands in that fioilmn <»f lieimn niniu lirilt Iv ''V<r (m. the 

gri'tit mosque (d hejiven, wln*re it ni iv he piv'^m i d M.ih'inu'i hini'-fH, 
at anv iMfe oceasionnlly, wads out the mu v/ n. jo. 1 eiill-> the red* • iiu* I 
for a few momenlb awMV t*ioiii the li.ht of the ijluneme: eve* ( [’ the 
llottris of Paradise Kltlier Silim'* di n w not nf the tl'Mi'e**!, or 
ii the workmen of rultehpoio Sikii weie dt (hMent in int tdh^ence. I’In y 
trere niteily nn.ihle to ediuprela nd tin* 1 1 iti. .in I in eense»jucnee eonid 
not build Jioeonliiii> to it When him in me in*, fade], Selim had re 
course to IIk' Kiipern dural H<' took t!ie piim ip.d vvoikirien ji^idi*, and 
covered ilnur eyes with liis cloak, and lo ’ theie rose befirc them a 
vision ns of a gloi-ious temple (d eohtiii ehuid, a house md built with 
hand'«, far olV in heaven itself. Tlie wjukimui vialehel it. and tiist the 
outline'^ and then tlie ininnle.st detads ni (Ik* ^or;:(»ous ojigin.il painted 
thomselve.s on the tablets of memory. \\ ln-n he knew that (lie lieaven- 


in^'piied aitisN h;nl at hi>t complete)} » ml laded the v>liole of the va-d 
design, Selim leimned his eloth. I’he arehit ‘cts found tlicinNolve'S 
still Htiimliiii.' with the vilhij^es of PuUelijMre and Sikri on either h.uid, 
with the famdi.ir gieen brfm * tluun, and tlie biight .<ilui f»ver 

head , and thereupon tlu'y i^et to woik with a will th.d carried all 
obstacles before it. Thus was tlio.moMjue at Futtehpore- Sikrl biidt 
after the fashion of a visionary temple tlnil revealed itself to niorta] 


^^cyoB under the sacied robe of Selim. 

Shaik Selim bad a sou ; I forget his name. TIio poor child diovl 
k* when ho was exactly six unmths old Ho is buried in the western 
^])llatforiu, outside the mosque, in a eornei that seciu^i to be uegkcted 
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urn] more Idl io itsell tluin nlmobt any ]<lare a Imudied yards of 

• I T() tljo of Ins 0 is a tu * the leases of which luc reported 
to ho u ‘‘pocifit in Olivos of toMi and little chips 

of hivik lioni it aie tioil louml the wiiMs ]u Ison's sufloiing fiom the 
disease, and the ioinod\ as might ha\o hoen expected is at once effica- 
< lO'iv Dut liow came tlio fice to possevs iluvo valnablo properties ? 

< riowing in tlie iuMghht»mho(» I of the saint’s son’s tonih, has it hccu 
d<.\ • loped and nongislo'd w 11 h elements fa\oui*ahl( to x^ell-doing ? Is* 
vaiictit} .ilniit'ihh 'imilit) ^ I) I's it pas>, fioin latliei to son in niiicU 
the same way that pLis(Hial petnharties, the hahit id i iisi ot dejiros- 
siiijf 111 (}e-hi()\v wlnn vnnling, of swinging one’s aims when walking, 
a sloiKliing gilt, aie ti nismitted thiougU long geneiations moio per- 
>fttenlly tlian wealth m goo I toitune^ f donht it, and foi the piirposOB 
f>l the legend it inittiis not at all Selim's son was cmphatieiilly a 
pioligy. U he little toothless miiuibh i one day sloppsl suddenly and 
tt«i over in his chillisli siiiliug, and turning to his saintly father, 
1)1 ggLd of him in the I oiu ct< st ot IVisian to piay to (lod that the 
sliddli^'S Aldiei might In\e a son. The woids weio no sooner* uttered 
tliaii the luiant iietihisl out ilsioiind little limbs in the death struggle 
and With a gloi> •)! puhet peicc on its fed uies, gently died. The 
gouil sunt vnl)mitt«d to nUirsit) tlonigh it pained Inin thus to loso his 
Old} iliild Aiiothei oMihehning billow fnmi tie* stoiiiiy ocean of 
sorrow and div ippoinlment had iidlttl o\ei ami prostiMteil his souk ' 
Hoaveu’b heaiitilnl ^I't liaJhetn lakiii away, soon, loo ^oon alter it was 
granted, bo tlionght and i< U the lalhei , the saint cinihl still say 
AUuJi ALberj (hid is great ; and also hhnn tliat we iiiUKt submit to 
(.lod; after all only a dun wa\eiiiig lefiattnm seen as thiongb desert 
milages, of the old Shcmite, though lie slay iiiejet will I tiust in Him. 
The tiling lie sent were it death, and wot so than death, was good, was 
for us U<e only good; and to Hun the hmelv Selini icsigmd himself, 
lie prayed too in accordance with his dead thild'a last, and first, le* 
quest, prayed fervently and lus prayeis wore answo'rod. 

In due course leckonmg from the day of the death of the bhaik’‘$ 
chdd, a son wav born to Akber. He too was culled Solhn. He aftep- 
w^ardb succe(*deil iiis^ fatlioi on the Mogul thiune, and was the Jcdiangir 
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of Insforv. It was at Mr ooiirt that Sir Thomas Roc figured as the 
ambassador of Jauios I. Jchaiigir was ii«^ shadowy being. IIo loved 
the things of this life too well for one sent to earth in answer to sueli 
earne^-t j»i*:iw‘r Jlcsliould have adopted tin* peculiar habits of tlio 
Na;5aiifes like Samuel, llo admits —alas for human nature — thn|^ 
wlnn f|uite a lad his daily nllowaneo of uiiie, exceeded ten ]>ints, and 
that his hands hho»)h if he went tor aii hour on a stiebdi without — 
just a thimble — full of his favouiitn beverage. Uoi« trupiCMitlyr ban- 
quettod in his llighnoss’s eompauy, and he declares that the Kmperoi 
made it a nightly praetiee to «*ontinue hi^ libations till the liglits went 
ont, ami he hinl‘^elf drojiji»‘d aslorji. which last innorial act was the 
signal for biich of his guests as wc le atill sober — Sir TInnnas and a 
few olh 01 * 8 —to disperse. The celebrated Noor .hdi.in was this sarlto 
Jeliangir’s w’ih' and not ALber's. Ifi r life is ipute a roinanee aiul is 
uaid to be well woitli icjutiuir, Mie lefusid flih.ingir ever so often, but 
woman like yielded at last. We must ii<^ iet)e<it hoi e that fleliangir 
aucceoded AKImt as cnii>eror I 

Noor Jelian is now leniemhered chn lly on account of her extraordi- 
uary beauty ; but she was mu less rcimukable for her varied accomplish- 
ments, While her good taste increased the splendour of her hnsbamrs 
court, her stiiot oeonomy and good imiiiugemciit coii^'ideruhly reduced 
its cxpoiuliluro, Slic was (^uite a reloimer in the matter of ladicn’ 
dreases. The invention of otto «»f roses is attributed to her. 
She was a groat improvisiitrioe, in fact there is reason to 
believe that the loiuk A\hieh brought dehangir to laud was baited with 
her poetry. Her consiininmte ability in state craft rendered her a tit 
eonsoi t for a king. Klphinstone s»ays that the Emperor took no step 
without fii'st consulting her, and that Imr sway was on the whole bene- 
ficial Withal she continued to the last devotedly attached to her 
SOttiish husband, beside •whose grave at Lahore she ^vas at her own 
special requt\st buiied, hundreds of miles away, therefore, from the Taj 
Vrhich some people still insist on ealling Noor Jehan’s tomb. Hero 
tiKKigh wo have liistory proper for wliieli rrice, and Elphiiistoiio and 
pir Thomas Roe are responsible, an I as we purposed to deal with 
'|43^uda and ha\ e no more to record, we must bow and away. 
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Did LoniwS Xlll. aid or thwart Rirlielicii in his jM)htjuil work, 
as he an auxilary for the <;rcat minister, or a crafty iuconvenicnoe j 
did he bubmit with impaticuco to the superiority of the famous Caidi- 
iial ; w'as the king a crowned slave, ever ready to break his ehain, and 
equally eager to take it again? Coutraiy to ^hat Jiibtory, novels, 
and the theatre depict, Louis XIII was not a pli'intoin of ii king, 
nor a simple i>hiything in the liunds of his colossal minister. M. 
Tapin, in his new woik on LnnU X.IIE, and RiqIuIu^u, proves from tin 
published documents discovered in the archives of the Foreign O0ioo, 
that Louis was really a king, and that ho suhinittcd to the aseendoncy 
of Richelieu because the Cardinal realised the monarch’s own jiolttics. 
These letters of the king arc concise, dry, but cbaivicteiistic ; they 
reveal a man who is maatcr, and who speaks as sncli, not arrogantly, but 
with a benevolence so high, that Richelieu remains boside the throne ^ 
never above it. Louis si^eedily discovered that none but tlie Cardinal 
was capable to render the royal authority incontestable at homo as 
well as abroad, and from that moment, the power of Richelieu 
fixed on an immovable base. When the Cardinal died, Louis said to 
. his courtiers, “ the enemies of France will reap no advantage from the 
event ; all that has been commenced will be continued.” This was not 
the observation of a sovereign jealous of his minister, the enemy of 
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Ills work, and luokinsr forward to his decease as a day of deliverance. 
The letters now pubfibhed extend over a penod of twenty ycais, fjom 
1C22 to and amount to 218, they show that Louis instead of 

bcin^ incapable and nonchalant^ was a hard worker, full of activity', 
not dclicicnt in ability, and desirous of sooiii" everythin" for himself, 
especially all that related to the army. The art ot fortification had no 
secrets from him, an<l if he was not a "rcat commander, ho was aware 
of ull connected with the profesbiou of arm^. The kni" was very un- 
happy in his relations with Ins mother, hU wife, hib brother, and hib 
companions ; he was well aware of tlu ir li\ pooi isie^, yet in point of 
morals no Fioneh inonarLli has e\u’ e(pvilleJ him in t]n'> r(‘-p»*et. Ui- 
ehclicu, iiisi( ad id donimatin^, had oltm to >ield t > the \Ievvs of tin* 
Icing, as goAenmis often do to their words, the b tter to maintain their 
influence; lie knew tlie eliaiig‘(iil and impn •-Momible eh.xiaetcr of Louis 
required to be hum »red, and in appe iring to ced(» to the monarch’s 
ideas, Uiclndieii led him little by little to adopt lus own, anil so eraltily, 
that in obeying the master still appeared to ctimmiml lluhelieu 
never nssumod any airs of self-suflieieney or intellcctuil superiont;y in 
pivseiiee of Louis; there wa^ no domination on either side, liieholieu 
directed the Ling by tlie ability of his insinuations, and Louis sub- 
mitted, convinced none could pilot afTins belter than the r.irdimil. Tlie 
vast O'^pionage that liicliolieu spread around the king, enabled him to 
know the mouarLh’s least actions and slightest impressions^ the spies 
were of high rank and in tlic confidence of his majesty ; such was Mi-no 
do Hautofort, and her successor the } onng and presumptions Marquis 
do Cinq-Mars. Dissimnl.alion was the prominent tr,iit of Louis’s 
character, his heart was easy to gain, but diOicult to retain ; his was 
doccivecl by his own family at an eaily age, and he longed for a confi- 
dant that would not betray liis inmost thoughts ; he found such in 
Richelieu, and sometimes in a favoriio; with these, and occupying 
himself with ten or twelve trades, he was content. But ho had no 
love ; he allowed La Payette to be precipitated into a convent, and of 
“dear frieiuV* Cinq-Mars, he obscried at the moment of his execution 
“C/fcr ami ought by this, to bo making an ugly grimace.” If Louis 
loved Richclieu/-it was as a timid and sulky child loves his pedagogue; 
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puitii)g out tlie tongue behind the hitter’s back, cursing the school* 
master when with playmates and bolic\ing not tt> be overboard, but if 
discovered, over shifting the blame “ on the other boy.’* 

TIenri I^^ino was too Parisian, to allow hU biography by Mr. Stigand 
to pass unexam i nod, and the aullior him self is too French to escape 
btiug oompliinontcd on the excellonco of his work. Heine’s con tern* 
poranos correct nothing in his Life,” as now pnbh'shcd, but add thei'O** 
to a few interesting personal recollections, t/tinc assorted ho had^ 
throe mialbrtunos in conuug into the world , ho waa born a Jew, poof* 
^nd .1 Prussian. In 17SJ) the .fevvs weio emancipated in Franco, in ^ 
ISIS in (xcrnnnv, and ton years lauor in England. So much were tho 
Jews dri^ided iii Fiaiikfort, tlnit only twont}-livo couples were allowed 
to g(‘t married every year tliougli the Jhhh* ro(*onimended mankind to 
iiUMcase and inalti})ly. lu Hamburg u Chri'stian died fiom grief because 
Je«‘U'j Chn-^t vv a Jew. Heine when 25 year® old, abjuicd his reli- 
* gion in order to make his way in the world, but found that Cliristiaoe 
loved him less and Israelites hated ium more. Ho studied at Gottingen 
but deckicd tbo Hanovariau town iiiaupportable ; it contained 999 
firc-placc'i, a lying-in hospital, a munieipa! ta\eni, several cliurclics, 
and a prison; it was, however, full of pordics, and balids ; laundry 
maids and dcsertations ; ro i->i pigeons, auUc councillors, and heads of 
tobaeco-pipcs. lleihn lie found to be still more weary ; books could 
not circulate there, and tlie polemics ot the journals weie conCinoil to 
the subjects of dancing and music. JFc went to Weimar to visit ' 
G(oihe, and resolved to address the gre.it man in Greek, but observing 
he compicheiided Gciinan, he spoke in that dialect, and about fiaxon 
plums. Heine came to J*ans in the Spiing of IH'll, iind remained tliere 
till his death : he imbibed his (ir«t idc.is ot liberty, oquahtj^, and frSh ; 
teniifcy, from the French drummer in the ly^eum of Husbcldorf, whcPO 
the pupils were directed by, a roll of a dinm, instead of a bell. Tho 
Frencli do not love the Prussian'*, yet they do not share Hoino*0 ^ 
hatred against them, and that he earned so tar, as never to associate 
with any of hia fellow countrymen, Bcerne excepted. This may 
plein his ingratitude towards Iiis Hamburg relatives ; in addition to bio ^ 
love for the French, he was in the receipt of a secret scrvice-pensiOR . , 
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from Louis IMulippo But (Jciman^ biiinslicil Ins book'', and they 
OjCnild Old} piBs fiio houst», when bound in a dififeiciit covei .ind 

under a new title, just <\s Uenaii^ “Lite of Jesu**,” was smuggled into 
Naples as a woik on The Immaculate conception.” In Pans, Heaie 
claiund to be ‘‘a libciated Piusbian,*’ and called his quitting Germany 
Ills “hi glia li encounteird hy any lude peisons in the street, he set 
<hem down as Irom Fathcilaud, oi capable of reading Klap*»tock in the 
PI iginal , he visited all the lions of tlio city, and liked to mow the 
“exhibition of the dead at the Mjrgm, an I at— the French Academy.” 
Heme ever diesscd well, and was scrii[mloU'» us lo his tjilctte; he dcj^ 
tested tobacco, sausagfs, souikioul, ind persons with stiaight, fair 
hair — these suggested Ins native Und, to which he had bidden along 
goodnight. Jle bicakfi8te<l JumiUtonnairement with Baron llotlis- 
clnid Heine was the B}ioti of (lormany, willing like Byron too, 
rudely against his eounii} Duting In’) icinblo malady ho once said 
to Ali]*od Moissiiei , “ I would like to go to chinch , it is there one can ' 
only appear with tratciiO:>, weie 1 able to walk. I would prefer the 
Jardin Mabille oi the Bonlev iid'^ /’ ig iiii , “ Believe this great truth, my 
friend, where hcilth and money ait used up, there chiistianity begins.’* 
But there was no comedy in the bupitino moment of death; he “died 
in the faith of an unique God,” but was interred civilly. The history 
of Heine loaves us confused and tioubUd, it is so full of mobility, 
generosity, ciuelti, mysticism, sublimity and frolicsomeness. In his 
Vraie Mat ti-Antouuttej M Georges Aveiiel has, in a [mpularand exhaub- 
tivo manner, “summed up the case” oi the “ true Mane- Antoinette,” 
at a moment when it is piopobcd to (aiioni/e her, and when her memory 
is being traded upon for paity purposis. No person is better versed 
in the history of the clobo of the eighteentli century and the revolu- 
tionary epoch than M. Avenel ; he is thiu enabled to expose all the 
fictions surrounding the legend of the * mai t} r queen,” to dissipate the 
nimbus that imagination has placed aiound that ambiguous sovereign, 
and show as the real queen with her weaknesses and her crimes. Her 
own letters form the conclusive proof of her ignorance and fiivolity ; of 
lier absuid ainusementb and her questionable conduct. She was even leas 
tnluable ab a queen than as a diuphiue, and it ih to be feared, her 
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mother only saw in her marriage an agency for making the politics of 
Franco subservient to the interests of Au^itria. She was a frightful 
gambler, had but little C'^tecm for her husband, committed strange 
pranks uith his brotlmr, D’Artois, later, Cliarles X, and her flirtations 
were as whimsical, as her aifectioii fur disreputable favorites was 
blamable. All these destroyed the popuUiiity that her youth and 
beauty had begotten. She fequandered the nation’s money when the 
finances of the State were dilapidated, and caused the overthrow of 
the ministers alone capable of saving the monarchy from ruin. In 
^)rest*nce of the Kevolutioii, she had to oppose to it a heart without 
bcriiple, and ahead without cultivation j bhe plunged blindly into 
deception, and treason ; she led her liubband to the scaffold, and fuilowed 
him. It is certain, the dignity of hei* death, the do[»th of her fall, the 
extremes of her greatness and misery, may produce an illusion among 
the lender-hearted, but cannot exempt her from the justice of history. 

Italy has been occufied rendering weli-moritcl honors to her modern 
Moecenas, Qino Cap^ioni, who stimulated the new geueratiou towards a 
better futui'C ; who revised, corrected, and published at his own ex|>ensPy 
the works of his friends. TIiei*e is a growing desire to explore the 
rich mine of archives that appeal's to be iiievliaustiblo in Italy* 
Treasures of history are being daily discovered, for each small town in 
|he Peninsula has its store of unox.unined public documents ; this 
results from the charnctei even of Italian liistory, munieipaJ at firsts 
then provincial, and now homogeneous. The publication of these 
archives will bhed much unexpected light on European history and 
civilisation. 

In the ‘‘ Emperor Claudius,” M. Lucien Double, cither to dbrreot 
the injustice of history, or to sustain a paradox, pleads warmly for his 
saint. The book is very curious and full of erudition. The author assexis 
his poor Emperor has been maligned by that old republican who hated, 
allCocsars— Tacitus, as well as by that courtier -Seneca. M. Double’s 
pleading is animated, full of facts, and he makes the antique world pass 
before us, as if it were our contemporary - the court of the Ccesars, the 
people, the senate, the proptorians. It is the recital of a revolution 
accomplished but yesterday. More evil than good lias been written 
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ubout Olatuliiis; ho h oir* glor;y to ln^ aocounl, liowov^orj lio wa'> Iho 
, llrHt HO\oit*igu ill iiiliijnity who din\l to sjumIc of the ilnUes of 
tuaBtCTo towards •slaves. The retwlor can weigh the attenuatiug 
oircuni^tances.” 

TJip roiii nice, it has Leu oh'»orvod, i>» tJio sole kind of li^oiature 
whoro wouioii truly distiuguisli thciuseUc's. Without going as far back 
as Mll(‘ do Scudory, it is ocrtiiiu wo still roruombor Mon*, do iloiili^, and 
that tlio wo, -Km of Miu(*s, do Slaol and d* (liiarlm Irive a place in 
every libraiy, 'fhe fact lailijs aiv at h(>uu‘ iu the auily^os of tlio 
Seiitiincnis j if tli-y do iu>L ivlatt the r>iiianci of th(dr own lives, (bey 
.do that of Ihoii driMin-. ; if in in has spooi illy the inlolligoiu-o of the 
head, woman sivaus e\clu*^iv(‘ly lojionstss Ibut ot tlio hoail. Ideal 
loves aro poouliarly iu the iloiiiiiii of woman; .Armo. do SiRigms 
letfcoiv iiro tho iiloal of m.iti*nuil lovo. Thoio are tliroo anili uossos 
who ocoupy a vory high laiik iu the vvoild of I«'ioiu*li romance; 
Mines. BoiUzon, Caio, and t/r.ivmi. Wo do not s[)^*ik of ^borgo 
Baud, and her uuoxhausfcod imagination, fiosh still to-diy, alter half a 
eentnry devoted to describing pisMons, soutiments, clieanH, and ideas, 
Init whose genius chiefly omisis/s in tln‘ racully to hsd, and that not- 
withstanding its vigor, Is a genius esscnti illy feminine, Mmo. Beiit^oii 
iwikb first for the vaiiety of subjects she troat-3 in an uiiiformly tiileuted 
tnannet. Mine, Caro's “ MudoloLne's Sin,” is a chef-d’auivrc, and tho 
“Fleiirango” of Mine. (Jiavon, is a m )st emotional and literary work. 
Tho later writings of the bvo last authoresses, have not come up to 
these volumoh. With -Mine, lleutzou Un‘ro is an astonishiug lightness 
of touch, graeofuliiL^s in the least details, and a vigorous logic iu the 
situations, she wiites wdlh tendcriUM>, and melancholy, hut ever with 
tact, and measure, and always from tho heart. Alphonse Daudet’s 
*‘Jnek,” exacts ivvibiou before being placed in the hands of the 
general reader ; the moral is not alwav & accei»table. No one can sur- 
pass this novelist iu pur^y of stylo; as a dtsscriplivc writer ho may 
lie calloAl the French Dickens, and his imagination is as fresh and as 
Jdch in addition. Emile Tola's “ llis Excellency Eugene llougon," is 

sixth of a. series of novels portraying tho natural and social liistory of 
I family under the Sccoiul Empire. Jtougoii ib of coiu'se M. Iloulior. 
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TIuto arc many cliapfccrs written with a m.isterly hanJ. anil iho 
tt'iiiiity of the lungiiapro is as pvtraonlinaiy as its vigor. The ehaptoiM 
lolating to the buptibm of the Piincc Imperial iuid a dinner party 
at Ooinpiogiic, aro simply mar\ellou.s pietiiies. The thread of Uio 
story ib Rometnnes confused owing 1 > the author’s dosire for 
allu&i(»n& and potty details It is not at ill a hook for lady readers. 

“ KtiiMine Moiel,” by FiaiJcistjiK* Sueov, is not so inucli a novel as a 
reality. Ulotct was an orph in, whoso childhood was a purgatory ; and 
his whole life a suclos^l()u of painful iiiaK He was lionibly ugly bitir 
iminonsely talented, and reeoiviiig a kiiulof ‘*i/5orsliip education, ho ' 
br'canie a ])iofebsor. It was a change, but be n(*ver was so happy m 
when a book hawker’s assistant liiid earii ing the pick Cuiisin einpoly^ 
ed him as his private seerelaiy and ijijiropi latisl his tisnskitions of 
Plato; for two inontlis Moi-et liiedhy daiK s.ilcs funn liU little library^ 
and when these ami his clothes wcio «dl disposed of h(‘ timidly asked 
Cousin for some little jciniineiation. Cousin in aclditiou to not paying 
him, shut the door in hib face, and Morct tlrowned himself sinijdy tu 
csca])o stai ration. The lamentable leality ib dopided with rare ability 
and emotion by Sarie>, who wras well acipininted with Moiet 

^1. Eiich Sclimidt of J< n.\ follows (loetlie’s asj)irnti()ji tor '^cobino** 
polilan criticism,” and gives Us a new and veiy interesting volume* 
ITe acts on the piimiple, that }oa cannot in\estir,ite the literiW 
aiiiro of a conntiy without t iking into aeeount the thouband in^‘ 
fluencos and changes which mix it up withothei i>cople’s. M. Schmidt ^ 
asserts, that since the Henai^sance, Kurojie forir\s an indissoluble wholiS$'^ 
and that the least movement in the thought or bentimenta of Prance;^^ 
England, and Geimany, affects the Continent all entire, and of whiett^ 
the close of the eighteenth century, with its love for nature, Muiplioit}^|^ 
and sentimentalism furnishes the pi oof The author shows the flliattdlil; 
between Rich ai dson’s Clarissa,” J. J Rousseau’s “Nouvclle-IIeloUe/^ 
and Goethe’s Wertlier.” The English Chiistian licroim*, becomes 
ideal lover with Roussean, to be absorb^'d by the human but not 
pagan genius, of Oocthe in his typical woman. Lovelace is resolvw 
into Saint- Preux, then Werther. Another most interesting Gcnueii^ 
work is M. Oelestiu s ^^Rusbia since the abolition of slavery.” It is 
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vafkt of contemporary IhiSbia contrastinj^ the political state of 

the eiiipiie fiast and present. Persecution for independout ihouglit was 
at itb heij'ht in 1818, when the pi’cs® could not critici'^c even actorsi 
because beinp; juid by tlic Czar, tliey were of course ofticials The 
woik is n mine of intoicsting and valuable inforuiution, on a nation 
but little known. 
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JX Soi ITl DK. 


Like a v(d 

Winch, if vitlidiann, woidd but the fiovvn 

Of one ulio hales vs, ‘•o the nijrht was shown. 

And giiiTily diiiklcd oVi tlu ii fares pole 
Au<i hopeless eyes. — D on .li an. 

Not far from the pluco where the pilgiiins had left Nobocoomar, 
tliera arc now' to be seen two small liamleU called Dowdutpore and 
Durriahpore. Put at the time of which wc are speaking, there w-aa 
no trace of liuinan liahitatiou — but a wjldorncbs all over. 

It was not, however, a level ground, in this part of tho country, as 
other parts of Bengal generally are. From the mouth of the Rnssool- 
poor river to the Suvaninrakha — stretching over many a mile, there 
is an unbroken lino of sandy tumuli. With a little more height, this 
line of sandy knolls might be called a little sandy mountain-chain. 
Kow they are called Baliari (mounds of sand). The white and serried 
summits of these Baliari, when seen at a distance, wear a beautiful 
r Hj^lendour in the rays of the midday i^un. Large trees do not grow 
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upon them. Underneath the knounds, small and thin copses may he 
secn^ bat on their sone and summit there almost always rests a spot 
less splendour of white. The uiiderf^rowth which covers the lower 
parts of the hillocks is^ for the most part, composed of £ut/ahf Jko^ 
wild yew, and wild flowers. 

In such a dreary place Nobocoomar found himself deserted by hhi 
companions* First of all, on returning to the nver-bide with his load 
of wood, he saw that the lioat was not there; and then, of course, a 
great terror suddenly seized upon him ; but that his comrades had leA 
him forever did not njipear likely to him. lie thought that the sandy 
tract being ovei flowed, they had secured the vessel in some Other 
place thereabout, aud that they would presently find him out. With 
this exiiectation he sat watching there for some time. But the boot 
returned not ; nor a pabsongor have in sight. He at last felt overcome 
by buiiger. Unable to wait any longer, he began to wander about the 
the river-beach in quest of the boat, but nowhere could he discover any 
trace of her. The lien returned to his former place. Finding not 
the boat even tlreii, he thought that the tidal force hod earned hex 
away, and the current being advcisc now, ibo delay m the return of 
his companions was, consequently, unavoidable. 

Bat the tide was now well nigh over. And he thoaght that, owing 
to the unusual force of the adver:»e ciiriciit the boat could not return 
during the high tide, and now — at low water — she must be retimiing, 
no doubt. But the ebb-tide at last was quite advanced— daylight 
gradually waned — the sun seil-^ had it been for the boat to return, sho 
would have returned by this time. 

Now was Nobocoomar convinced that either the vessel had been 
swamped by the waves rushing in at the tidal heave, or that his felloilr^ 
passengers liad deserted him in that desolate* place. ^ 

As a crag toppling down from a mountain precipice upon a penKm 
walking below crushes him at once, this idea — the moment it dawned 
upon him — in like manner crushed the spirit of Nobocoomar. It 
would be imposmble to describe Nobocooniar's state of mind at tbb 
time. He felt, no doubt, grieved by the idea of his companions* prubabtli 
destruction, but such grief he soon forgot in a survey of Jiis oWn 
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perilotiF po<;iii'on. Particularly, when he came to think that, perhaps, 
his comrades had deserted liim, his grief gradually gave way to anger. 

Nobocooniai saw that there was no village — no shelter — no human 
being — no eatables — no drinkables; — the river-water was abominably 
brackish; and he was dying witli thirst and hunger. Shelter there was 
none against the inclement cold, nor a garment to his back. Upon the 
beach of this river whose waters weie being fanned byaniey — chill 
wind, — under adew — dropping sky — uiibheltered — uncovered— he should 
have to pass the night. And, mayhap, during the night, a tiger or 
bear would kill him. If not to-night, then on the next. Any how 
death was a certainty. 

Owing to mental perturbation, Nobocooniar could not sit long at a 
place. lie quitted the livor side ancl got upon the banks, and began 
to wander about. At Inst darkness All. Staiiy clusteis came out 
silently in the wintry sky, as staiiy dusters do conic out in his own 
country. Every where seemed deseiloil thiough darkness; — oca, 
meadow, and sky. Silence e\eiy where! broken by the ceaseless 
soughing of the son, an<l by the solitary giowl of some wild beast. 
Yet in that darkness, and under that cold and bleak sky, he began to 
wander about tlicso sand-hills, — sometimes walking in their valleys — 
sometimes upon their sides — sometimes at their feet — and sometimes 
upon « their summits. And every step of that walk seemed fraught 
with the danger of being attacked by some wild animal. But a con- 
tinous sitting at one place was also attended with the same danger. 
Tlius rambling, fatigue came on at last. Without food for awholo 
day ; — he felt all the mote exhausted on that account, and seated him- 
self down somewhere beside a sand-hill leaning his back against its 
side. The comfortable warmth of his bed at home now came back to 
ids mind. W^hen, from mental and physical exhaustion, thinking 
comes on, sloop generally follows close in its train. Nobocoomar, thus 
cogitating, was overcome by sleep. 

Had thei^ been no suck law of nature, then, I think, all men could 
not, on all occasions, have breasted the iiresistable torrent of 
sarihly care. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cpun tub Sojbmit of the Hills. 

I* 

C5|\^=itW I. 

“ — ■ — ■ lu wonder snw near lum 

An awful figure."— Mkohanada. ^ 

When Nobocoomar awoke, the night was far advanced, and it 
seemed to liim a wonder that the tiger h«atl not ur yet destroyed liitu* 
Ho began to look about to see if the boast was coming on. Suddenly 
— afar off— he beheld a light, liost it should bo an illusion, ho gased' 
intently towards it. The circle of the light gradually enlarged and 
became more luminous, and at last led him to believe that it was lire* 
light Instantly, upon this belief, hopes of safety revived within lum» 
Without a human being, there could not possibly be such a light 
Nobocoomar rose up, and ran in tbe direction of the light' Ouce ha 
thought to himself ^hai a supernatural light?— may be* 

^But who could save his life by simply remaining inactive with 
fear?” — And, with this, ho sped fearlessly, keeping the ligbt| 
steadily in lew. Trees and shrubs and sand-mounds at ^overy 
step impeded his progress. Crushing tliose trees and shrubs- scaling 
those sand-mounds, nevertheless, Nobocoomar wont on. On nearing^ 
the light, he saw that a fire was burning on the top of a, 
very high sand-hill, in whose glare tho figure of a man sitUi^ 
thereon might be seen outlined against the sky. Determining tn/ 
approach the man thus mounted, Nobocoomar hastened on with 
relaxed speed. At length he got to ascend the mound. And now 
began to feel something like fear ; yet, with unfaltering steps, be W)sni 
on climbing up the hillock. At what he beheld upon confronting 
nian thus sitting, his hairs stood on end. — Whether he should , stay or 
return he could not decide. 

The man on tbe mound-top was, with his eyes closed, deeply med^' 
taling— and, therefore, did not see Nobocoomar at first. Nobocoomar 
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saw that he was nsr^*d about Ofty years. Whether ho wore any cotton 
doth or not could not be seen, liis lower limbs— from the waist to 
t)io fcnoe^wore covered by a tiger-skin. Strings of Roodraksha beadg 
oncirclod liis neck ; anci bis large-pro])ortioned face was surrounded by 
a beard and loin; shaggy hair. A wood-fire was blazing before him — 
tlie same whose light had served to guide NobocooiiW to the spot. 
Noboeoomur then smelt a horrid stench issuing from the place ; and 
glancing at the man’s scat, could divine its caube : the man of the long 
shaggy hair was seated upon a hc.idlo'^s and decomposed dead- body ; 
and whut horn Tied him more wa'> a Imman skull lying before him — 
with some blood-red liquid substance in it. On all sides bones loy 
strewn about ; nay, bits of bones were strung Ix'tween the b«*ads. 
Nobocoomar stood spell-bound. Whether he should advance or recede 
he coukL not decide. ITe had hoard of the Kapalics (fatalists), and 
this man, he saw, was a grim member of the fraternity. 

When Nobocoomar had arrived there, tlie Kapalic was quite ab« 
' gorWl either in his lucautations, prayers, or in his contemplations, and 
heeded not liis presence even so much as by a wink. After a long time^ 
however, ho ask(>d, 

Who art thou ? ” 

A Brahman,” replied Nolmcoomar. 

‘‘ V^ait,” said the Kapalic, and with that wlapsed into his former 
mood. Nobocoomar remained standing. And tlius an liour and a 
‘ half elapsed. At last the Kapalic rose, and said to Nobocoomar— .in 
Sanskrit — us before. 

Follow me,” 

On any other occasion, it could, with certainty, bo said that 
Nobocoomar would never have followed tliis man. But now he was 
dying with thirst and hunger, and bO he answered, 

As it pleases thy holiness. But I am sorely uneasy with hunger 
thirst. Kindly tell me where I can find some eatables.” 

** You have been sent here by Bhairabi ( Kali ) ; come with me ; you 
•may have some eatables, said the Kapalic.” 

Nobocoomar followed the Kapalic. They together marched a long 
tlbtAnco^uono of them breaking their silence by the way. At 

r 
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length they reached a hut built of leaver. The Kapalic entered it 
first, and told Nobocoomar to follow suit. 

He then, by some process unintelligible to Nobocoomar, ignited a 
piece of wood ; and in that light Nobocoomar could see that the hut 
was entirely built of Kayak leaves, and within it were a few tigor*BkiiiB, 
a pitcher of water, and some fruits. 

After lighting the fire, the Kapalic said to Nobocoomar, 

** You can take the fruits and other things that are here. Prepare/, 
a leaf-cup, and drink the pi tchcr-water out of it. There arc the tiger^ ^ 
skias, you can have one to lie on, if you like. Itemain hero peaoe^ < 
fully, and need not fear the tiger. Y^oii will see luo another timOh^ ' 
Until we meet again, do not leave this hut.*’ 

And with that the Kapalic withdrew. Nobocoomar felt himself quitAS 
satisfied with eating those scanty fruits and drinking that bitterish 
water. Ho then laid himself down to rest upon a tiger-hide, and,* 
after a whole day’s fatigue, was soon overpowered by sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
On the Sea-Shorb. 




Thy ascetic fire is scarcily seen, 

And wcars’t thuu the look of tbo sad, 

As lotus bears the wintry rage.” 

On awaking next morning, Nobocoomar naturally became buiigjr^ 
concerting plans for returning home. Particularly, the vicinity 
this Kapalic did in no wise seem advisable to him. 9at, for 
present, how to find his way out of this pathless woqd ?— how to maih^ 
out bis way home ? The Kapalic must, no doubt, be fmniliar with 
way^ Would be not direct him -4f asked 1 As far as be had 
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the conduct of thf* Kapalic towards !iim had not been in any way 
snapicious. Why, then, should he be frightened? On the other hand 
the Kapalic liad told him not to hvi\e the hut until they met again. 
If he should disobey him, that might provoke his displeasure. 
Kobocoomar had heard that the Kapalics could compass the most 
impracticable things by virtue of their mantras \ and, therefore, it 
would not be advisable to disobey liim. Considering all this, Nobo" 
coomar decided upon staying in the hut for the present. 

But at last the day declined, and yet the Kapalic returned not. On 
the preceding day he had almost fasted ^to-day still fasting, — the pains 
of hunger, therefore, became extreme. What scant fruits tJiere were 
111 that hut had alroa«ly been consumed last night, and unless he h'ft 
that hut and looked for fresh fruits, he would surely die with hunger. 
Thus goaded by hunger, Nobocoomar, while it was day light yet, 
went out in search of fruits. 

Searching for fruits Nobocoomar began to ramble about the sand- 
hills. He tasted the fruits of the few trees that glow in the sand, and 
those of one of them he found to be delicious like almond ; and there, 
with ho appeased his hunger. ^ 

The above-men bionod lino of sand-mounds being very narrow in 
width, Nobocoomar, in. a little time, got across it, and soon after 
strayed into a deep and saudless wood. They who have, for a moment 
even, walked in an unknown wood, are a'waro of the fact that, in a 
pathless wood, ooo soon loses his way. And the same happened to 
Nobocoomar. Having strayed a little on, he failed to ascertain by 
which way he liad come from his quarter. A deep murmur, as of 
waves, fell on his ears, and he knew it to he the sea’s soughing. A 
moment after lie suddenly emerged from tlie wood, and beheld the sea 
before him. His heart at once was overflowed witli delight at sight of 
that limitless azure watery expanse , and he went over to the sandy 
beach, and there seated himself down. Foam-flocked — azure — bound- 
less sea ! As far as the eye could travel on both sides-— there was th^ 
sea-mork of foam cast up by the splashing of waves. Like piled up 
garlands of the fairest flowers, that white line of foam lay on the 
golden j^nds,— a fit ornament for the ti esses of green-haired earth! 
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In tboasands of places, also, in that bine watery expanse, the foam* 
crested billows were casting up tbeir sprays in the air. If it be ever 
possible for a storm to blow so violently as to shake the starry clusters 
down in showers, and make them undulate in the azure void, then the 
like of it may be seen. At that moment, a poition of the blue wMars 
was dashing like molten gold in the mellow haze of the setting sun f 
In the far distance, some European merchant vessel was cleaving the 
azure sea with white outspread wings like an albatross. 

How long he sat there on tho beach, gazing intently upon the 
beauty of the sea, Nobocooinar was, at that time, perfectly uncon- 
scious. At length, tho shades of evening gatlierod over tiiC dark 
waters. And then was he roused to the thought that he should have to 
find out his way back to liis quarters ; and he gave a deep sigh and rose. 

Why he di’ew that heavy bigh, wc cannot tell ; who knows what 
image of past happiness was, at that time, passing through his mind ? 
He rose and turned his back upon the sea , and, at that instant, behold 
— a beautiful form! —a beautiful female figure standing on that deep- 
murniuring-sea-shoro — upon the sando — and in that dim light of eve f 
A mass of hair, — unbound, streaming, luxuriant, and ankle-reaching, 
hair,— with the fairest of forms set bcfoio it, — and looking like a 
picture on tho canvas. Her face, in the abundance of her hair, wai 
not fully visible ; yet it suggested something like the moon seen 
through rifts of clouds. Very placid, very soft, very deep, and yet 
^very brilliant, was tho gaze of those largo eyes, — a gaze that wna 
beaming cool and bright like tho fitful moonbeams mirrored in the 
bosom of the sea. 

The masses of her hair covered her shoulders and arms,— the shoid* 
ders completely hidden ; but glimpses could be hod of the perfect fair- 
ness of the arms. The girl’s person was quite unadorned. Bat there 
was, in the tout ensemble, a charm which it would be impossible to 
describe. Complexion — like the light of the half-moon, hair jet- 
black,— both color and hair — in their closeness to each other — displayed 
a beauty the witchery of which, unless scon on that deep-murmuring* 
sea-shore, and in that evening-light, cannot be realized. 
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Kobocoomar, at thig unexpected tight of the apparition in that 
lonely place, stood motionless. His power of speech deserted him, 
and he remained mutely gazing. The girl, too, had become motion* 
loss, and kept the placid gaze of her large eyes steadily fixed uj^n 
Noboooomar. And the difference between the two was this : that the 
looks of Xobocoomar were those of a person startled ; while those 
of the gill indicated no sneh thing, although they showed signs of 
great concern. 

And thus, for a long while, they remained gazing at each other upon 
that lonely sea-shore. Long after, the giiTs voice was heard to break 
the silence. She spoke in very soft tones, 

Traveller, you have lost your way ** 

With that voice, the heart-strings of Nohocoomar beat in unison 
The chords of that curious instninient, the human heart, become, at 
times, so discordant, that, try as we may, we cannot restore tUcir 
harmony. 

% But a word — a note of feminine voice* — sots it right, and the whole 
Pfthig becomes harmonious ag<nn ; and, ftom that time forth, life be- 
<xmie8 a delightful strain of music £ren so sounded that voice in 
lfobocoomar*B ears. 

** Traveller, you have lost your way.”— And the music of the words , 
rang in Ids cars. What they meant— what answer he should make — 
nothing ocean ed to him at the time. The music seemed to move 
nbout— trembling with joy; to be wafted by tlio breezes ; to be murmur- 
fii by the leaves ; and to be fainting .it last into the murmur of the sea. 
Slio sea-clad caith was beautiful, the gii I was beautiful , that music, 
too, was beautiful ; and beautiful lose the music in his own heart. 

, Iteceiving no answer, the girl said, **come,” and with that the 
young maiden led the way. Her foot-fall Was scarcely to be seen. 
Softly like the white clouds that are borne by the gentle wind in 
'^summer, she moved on, with an unseen tread. At one place, they had 
to go round a small wood. Once screened from view by that wood^ 
oould no more see the girl. On completing the circle, he onex** 
'pectedlj iouud himself before the hut 
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AX HALF-HOUR. 

Yot* I'ftiniot laugh folly out of the I md But still, if folly is persistent 
enough to hold her head, what cun the wise do than laugh ? Now 
that the eniineut Steward to whom tho following relates Ls no longer 
among us, and many of his followers too havo huon scattered to tho 
four corners of the Karth, the puhlicatiou of the following extract 
from the old I\nfjtiJimun might not have much interest. But still 
upon a reformed constitution, tho tollowing description may not ho 
entirely tin own away. With slight changcH of names which would 
of course suggest thcMusclves to evefy leader, tho following would as 
fitly ap[dy to a Meeting of the Jnstices now as it dul to one under tho 
presidency of ‘‘ Ste\vai*d-ogg-o.” 


HIAWATFIA IN CALCI:TTA ; 

THK STORY OF STEWAUD-OOG-O. 


I. 

Phovld you ask me whence this story, 
Of a Chairman Municipal, 

Of a ramjmnt raging Chairman, 

With his pliant fiiends and biethren — 
(Old enilians, atupid fellows, . 
Heavy swells, but stupid fellow?,) 

With his too subservient servants 
(Rising competition-wallahs, 

Well paid Colonels, Majors, Doctors,) 
With his churn, the ship-surveyor, 

' Enree’ * Anlie, Lloyds’ surveyor, 

With his faithful secretary, 

And his posse of inspectors, 

With his beaks, and bums, and builiifs, 
Cbowkeydars and parawallahs, 
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And of Tn.inj another Justice, 

With that Chairniati di*? igrcein^r, 
Aigiiing, bawling, Btiualling, shouting’, 
On the .subject of our taxes 
i^^Inps, and acquoducts and water — 
Wasinng — bathing — drinking water — 
Pipes and sowers, drains and guttor.-s. 
Horrid odours, stinks and stenches, 
Engines, sleepers, truck.s and tramway 
Mud embankments, holes and chasm 
Tenders, esliinatos, and budgets, 
Clever, wcll-concoctod budgets, 
Sub'Comnnttees, general meeting*^, 
Rcsolnti ns and ameudnunt<, 

Votes and polls and meotin 'S, 

Noisy, shouting, brawling meetings- 
I should answer, I should tell you— 

From this hot and boiling city, 

From this burning hole, Calcutta, 
From the swamps of far Sqaldah 
To the muddy stream, the Ilooghh 
From the office Municipal, 

Known as No. 2, Chouringheo, 
Where the Justices a«.s<»mble 
IlubUng long and fierce diHcu.sslons 
How to squander public money, 
Shouting, bawling, in bis order, 

Each one calling * order ! »’ ‘ order ’ ! 
Calling all tlio rest to * order.* ” 

Tf still further you should ask me 
Where 1 read this curious story, 

1 should answer yon as follows— 

“ In the columns of the papera 
Of the daity, weekly papers, 

Of thoir loader ' AngHoanus,* 
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Of tho ‘ Indian daily Nuisance' 

Of the priggibh ^ Friend of India/ 

In these very dull newspapers 
When yon road them of a morning, 

You will there see frequent mention 
Of the raging rampant Justiee, 

Of the fear-inspiring Chairman — 

Of the Chairman Steward-Ogg-o.” 
Should you once more ask a (piestion 
Saying, “ Who may be Ogg-o ? 

Tell us o< this »Steward‘()gg-o'’ — 

1 should answer your enquiry 
Straightway in such words as follow, — 

Steward is ho <>f our taxes, 

Of our taxes Municipal, 

Steward is he of our money, 

Steward of the public money. 

Not the Steward of a steamer, 

Table d’hote, or public dinziur, 

Flou ribbing n greasy napkin 
Hopping, skip])ing, hither, thither, 

Ever answering with u * Yep, Sir ? ' 

But another kind of Steward — 

Steward of our public money ? 

One who hab to give an answer , 

As to money which he squanders, 

And his family name is Ogg-o. 

Near the land of old JuJeea 
(Ancients used to call it Judah,) 

Lies a country once called Basan, 
Which for bulls was very famous, 

Big and fierce the bulls of Basaii, 

Loud they roared tho bulls of Basan, 
Aud tho monarch of that country 
Was great Og, the King of Basan. 
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And hO fond wajb lie of buUorlcs 
(^ows and heifer% bulU and bullooki^ 
Thai they Ccilled him Og, tin' bull} , 
And, like all piuhfio heio<s 
Og WAS blcs'i'd with mail} children 
All of whom, too, were prolitie 
•So it came to pass, and liappens 
That even now there are desecndant^. 
Living, lineal descendants, 

Of that f)g, the King cf Ila^an . 
And. though all the lube's of Ihman 
O’er the world have sime hoeu Pcaltn 
Vet they still where’er tin} wander 
Keep u]) ill tluir auoienb londness 
For all kinds of honied cattle 
Kagnig oven, bulls, viid bullocks, 
And they imitate the in.tnneis 
Of the aneionl bull** of Dasiin ” 

Jf once nioie you .should address me. 
Turning up }our w’ond ’ung 0}P-biow^ 
Sn}ing thus — “I know the btioy 
Of the ancient King of Basan 
But lii.s name was Og, not Ogg-o 
I pliould uiibwer }ou in thi'* wibo — 

*• Onee a Wllhainbon was. WilUanis, 
Once a Ilubortbon was Tlobi rU, 
fimitirs bou has become a Smithson, 
Many a Jones is now a tlohiiston, 

So (in Og became an Ogg o.” 

Ye who love an hour’s amusement 
In this dull and dreary city, 

Lovo to see a noisy meeting, 

Love to see a raging Chairman 
Koaring like a bull of Bn«an, 

Love to hear some portly Justice 
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Making of liimBef a noodle. 

Love to hear a loud dUcushion 
*T\vixt an independent party 
And a very cringing party — 

(lo some morning to a meeting 
Of the body Municipal . 

Read tliife story of a meeting 
Of the noodles Municipal, 

Of their Ohairman Steward-Ogg-o. 

Ye who love to hear the braying 
Of a donkey in a meadow. 

Or a peacoek in a garden, 

Or the crows at early morning , 

Love to hear some wise opinions 
As to drains and stinks and stenches ; 
Love to hear a pompous blaster, 

As to Items in a budget, 

Or some mild unmeaning uit’rnncc 
On the subject of a cess-pool ; 

Go and listen to the speeches 
Of the simple Chuckerbuity, 

Of the ship surveyor, ’Aiilie, 

Lloyd’s surveyor, ’Enree’Anlie, 

Of the learned Doctor Cbevcrs, 

And another Doctor, — Fawcus, 

Of the CompetitioD'-wallahs, 

Dickenb, Uarrisou, Mackenzie, 
Lowthcr, Souter, and McNaiightcn, 
Also of Bengallee Baboos, 

Mullicks, Bonnerjees, and Milters, 
Also of the portly Roberts, 

Senior Magistratus Roberts, 

With the lungs and voice stentorian,' 
With the large Dundreary whiskers — 
Qo and listen to the speeches 
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or tlie wise and learned members 
Ol'the body Municipal, 

Of their Chairman Sleward-Ogg-o. 

Yo, who sometimes in your rambles 
Through Calcutta's streets and gullies, 
Keep your kerchiefs to y<nir noses, 
Swearing at the exhalatii ns 
Kising from imperfect drainage, 

Or, who, driving in your gharries, 
Tumble headlong with} our horses 
Into hidden excavations, 

Or, who, driving to Scahlah 
To the E. B. Railway station, 

Get run over by an engine, 

Almost murdered by an engine, 
Dragging trucks along a tramway— 
Pause, I prny, and read this story, 
Read this song of BtewanbOgg-o. 


II. 

Tee Mcliino. 

Pondered deeply Steward-Ogg^o, 
Much perplexed by various matters 
On the morning of the meeting 
Of the body Municipal, 

And ho called a slave beside him 
“Saying, bring me Bobby Truotlull, 
He who is my Secretary.*’ 

In a minute Bobby Tiumbull 
Stood before greet Steward- Ogg-o, 
Stood before him bowing, scraping — 
“ Have you, oh, my Bobby Trumbull, 
Summoned all the pliant members 
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Of the body Municipal, 

^Enrce ’Anloe, Lloyd’s suncs or, 

And tlio leeches Chever<», FHacus, 

And my gallant friend the Colonel, 
Comer of the puhlic money, 

And tlie roeiuber of the ('ouncil, 

And tlie Cowar Sootyahnnii, 

Bhooko\ lafts’p pliant Hnjah, 

And my sw'nrthy fiiend Abdnolla, 

And tny P(h)agAn Rad.unanthux, 

Of amull (^auses Primus Judox, 

And iny snriuU policeman Oraham, 
Otaham of the feetde whinkers, 

And my Siib-Barbatus Davis, 

(Bearded like a pnrd ib Davi'*), 

And the poor ob^-cquious mei chants — 
Have yon sixinmoned ail my backers 
All of those who back mo blindly 

** Ves, my cliief,” said Bubby Tiumbull, 
“ All these members have 1 summoned, 
And obtained from them a promise 
That they’ll v*'te for Stewsrd-Ogg-o, 
yVhatscevei be his mobiom” 

Kow they come, the various members 
Of the body Municipal, 

Taking seats around the table. 
Steward-Ogg-o’s pliant members 
All were there to do his bidding, 

And the others too apsemhlod 
Portly Magistratus Roberts 
With the long Dundreary whiskers, 
With the lungs and voice stentorian, 
Terror of the mild attorney, 

Terror of the evil-doer, 

Veiy dear to all Calcutta 
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fs tin' Mugistratus Robert*? • 

Jl(’ (lie best of all oiir speaker®, 

JJij the sweetest of our feiiigern, 
lie who singft of love ami longing, 

Sings of beauty, love, and longing, 

For Ills lungs anti \uico we love him, 

Ami the magic of his singing ; 

AtuI lii-s learned friend 01r<eeuR, 

Honorary Mngistrntim 

(Jlo too has Huntlrearv whiskers) 

Then tlic clever (^helnl't, — l)i uggist, 

He who makes up pills and powders, 

Sells you antihilions powdejs, 

Sells you c'senco of ehirelta, 

Sells you mild aperient iiiixturos, 

Sells you strong aatriugeut mixtures, 
Natives call him MuKkiun-toastuH , 

Tlien Iho Kditor and owner 
Of the “ Indian Daily Nui!>auce 
('Smurlost jmper ju Calcutta 
With the largest circulation,) 

Then again another iiiember 
Of the glorious press of India, 

Kditor, ami owner also, 

Of Mackenzie, Ly all’s organ, 

Toople often call him IVter ; 

Yet once more another member 
Of the glorious Press of India 
Soldier once, hut ne'^ /conductor, 
i)f Calcutta’s “ Anglfcanus”— 

Then a lio^v Bazaar Physician 

With the Dutchman’s name, — Von Lintzky 

(Only can a sneezing Scotchman 

Or a Tartar Cossack say it,) 

Bow Bazaar reveals his dwelling — . 
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Thou old King, the quondam Jailer, 

Then the simple Chnckerhuttr, 
Soldier*l)octor, Chuckerbutty^ 

Then Cavawcus the Artnouiau 
TJieii a dozen Aryan brethren 
Sat, and then, Bonacalloo Baboon—* 

Ihiboos one**, })ut now Estjuiros — 

Mittcis, Glioses, Units, and Mullieks 
Boner- J cahs, Cluittcer-J calis 
Headed by ilieir white-robL'd lendei, 

By Uie Unjah Kalli Ki'&’un 
Nt)\v the^’ro settled round the I abb*, 

And the Cluiirmnn Ogg-o rihC'., 

And he pbwed upon the f ablt^ 

Estimate, ro])ort, and budget, 

And the spoke and thus addressed them - 
Here is iny report, my lircthrcn, 
hose no tunc, I pray, but pa'^s it. * 
tin'll lo^e the jiortly Koboit^, 

With Ids voice and lungs stentonau, 

With his oily tongue and manner, 

And in most emplmtio manner, 

(hiod, iMy brethren, do not pash ir 
If the ‘sop’yo ha^e not taken. 

If }e fear mereaM*d taxation — 

See how all our nione)’s vva'iited, . 

Heo how pubHe money’s sqii uide c 1 . 

Gone and smash’d are all oui sbueo gdes 
Broken is our pumping engine — 

Where the sewerage from Gowkhana ? 

Why should Burn A Co so often 
Do the work of our assistants ? 

What about our now stream-roller ’ 

Thus great Koberts laid about him, 

Right and left he laid about him ; 
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Then tlio Chaimian Steward- Ogg-o 
lioso and spoke of the Vice-Ghairoian 
Much bclaadod his Vice-Chairman } 
Th(^n a fat Dengalieo Baboo” 
Mumbled some unmeaning utt’race 
That a chimney shaft was crooked. 
Then again rose Stcwarcl-Ogg-o. 

Very cross and speaking loudly, 

^'That report, although [ drew it, 

That report, although 1 signed it, 

Is not true about tho chimney* 

Btill I ask you now to pass it, 

And I move it bo adopted, 

And, what's more, I lay this budget 
On tlie table now before yon, 

And I call on you to pass it.” 

Then in fury up rose Roberts, 

With his voice and lungs stcntorijin, 
And ho mauldod tho budget sadly, 
Pulled tho I Midget all to pieces : 

Talked about tho great expenses. 

Of tho sewers and the drainage. 

Raved about tho costly privies 
Ruvod about the many thousands 
Spout on black policemen’s lanterns, 
Raved about tho black policemen 
Sijuattiug on the ground aud smoking, 
Called them animated ovens,” 

Raved about the white policemen. 
Called them ‘‘ lazy, bungling bobbies,” 
Talked about the feed of bullocks, 

Of the municipal bullocks, 
(Stoward-Ogg-o here got angry,} 
Talked about the city sweepings, 

Talked about the filthy drainage, 
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Talked aboui tLe night-soil taken 
All throughoat the town at midnight^ 
Much abused the water-drainage, 

Much abused the present system, 

Much abused the waste of money — 
Then sat down all blown and breathless, 
By hib pri(»kly heat much worried, 
Mopping with his scented korchiof, 
Mopping up the perspiration 
Which bedewed his radiant features, 
And all the while that he was spo&king, 
Steward-Ogg-o making clamour, 
Shouting out, ** that is not true, Sir.” 

“ Yes, it is and “ No, it isVt” — 
Keeping up an awful clamour, 

Boaring like a bull of Basau. 

Out thon spake mild Chuckerbutty, 
Spake the Doctor Chnekerbutty, 

With Bomo faint and feeble nttcranoe 
As to six ]>cr cent, debentures, 

A j)ropoSf of course, to nothing. 

Up then rose the Doctor Chovers, 

Clever, smooth-tongued, oily Chevers, 

Wbai he bold was much applauded 

For he is a pleasant speaker 

And a well-known man of talent, 

' ♦ 

But a moat tremendous noodle 
At a meeting Municipal — 

Strange that men become such noodles 
At a meeting Municipal ! 

Yes, his speech was much applauded, 
But— — -’twas nothing to the purpose. 

Then again rose Steward-Ogg-o, 

Cross and angry, fretting, faming, 

’Mid the titters and the Ungbter, 
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'Mid loud cries of "Order ( Order V* 
From the noisy opposition. 

From his own obsequious party, 

With his nose nil red and swollen. 

From the bite of a mn^^quito, 

And ibo scratching whioli had followed. 
Then he answered all the speakei s, 

’! 'itched into the speech of lloberis, 
And, with proper fellow-feeling, 
liikc a noble bull of Biuau, 

Spoke in j)ity for the hullockb, 

For the Municipal biilloeks, 

Wept to think how small their ratio it ‘ , 
Wept to think their tails were broken, 
By the twisting of thcii drivers, 

By their cruel driverh' twisting 
Then, with rage, on RoberU frowning 
Bui his eyes for pity weeping, 

Anil his nasal organ sowllon. 

Itching from nuisqiiilo icuoni, 

Fald again, “ here is my budget, 
Municipal brethren, — pass it !’* 

Once more rose the portly llobeits, 
And the rage of Steward-Ogg-o 
Burst into a roar of passion 
At llic impudence of llohcrts, 

Ami he shouted loudly " Order !*’ 

" Sir, I call you now to Order !'* 

And his plaint friends cried " Order !” 
But bold Bobci'ts went on speaking. 
Though, so loud the din and hubbub, 
No one heard what he was saying. 
Fiercely he gesticulated, 

No one understood his meaning. 

Then poor, simple Chuckerbutty 
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Once moro tried some vnpid utterance 
All about the stcncIi fiom pi ivies ; 

But the Cbairuian’B roar of—‘* Order!” 
Seeming^ like a clap of thunder, 

Silenced vapid Chuckerbutty. 

Still bold Roberts went on e^peakiiijj, 

Still went on gesticulating, 

But no person understood liini. 

Then amid the din rose Wilson, 

Of the* ‘‘ Indian Daily Nuisance,” 

Sharp, but inexpeneneed WiKon- 
Tolling liow he *^uw soiiu* native^ 

On tho road- way slowly poundiUg. 

While, like ))igfl, they WtMit on grunting, 
And their ways he imitated, 

Making terrible grimaecs — 

But again the roar of Ogg-o 

Filled the room and 'shook tho building, 

Shut up inexiieiioneed Wilson, 

Put an end to his griinaees 
To his imitation grunting 
Still hold Roberts vsent on speaking 
Still biwled Stuart-Ogg-o Older 
Shouting “ Sit you down, Sir, will you r*’ 
No, I will not,” answered Roberts, 

“ Not, at all events, for yon, Sir,” 

I’m ill ord< r yon are not, Sir !” 

Thus they squabbled, thus they bhouted, 
While some Aryan brethern ventured 
To address the angry Chiiirman, 

But the angry Chairman, linding 
That the Aryans were aga’ntt him, 
Shouted louder still than evei, 

Roaring like a bull of Basan. 

Then the poor Bongnllce Baboon 
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Qn.ikcd with fpar, the perspiration 
"I’licklod down tin ir sable faces, 

I\u'CB that but now were sable, 

Hoon from fear grew white as marble. 
IStill bold Roberts went on speaking, 

No one heard w'hat he was saying, 
Fiercely he gesticulated, 

No one understood bis moaning. 

Till at last all lioaiso fiom speaking, 
Faint and weary from vexation — 

With much prickly heat too wooiiod — 
Robertb yielded up tbe battle, 

Ga\c in, and a poll domandod. 

Then the poll was slowly taken — 

And on Roberts' side, the Aryans, 

All the fat Bengallce Bahoos, 

With a wholesome fear of Roberts, 

Of the Senior Ii(agisti*ata8, 

To act for him — with some olJiers 
With his loflined friend ()Jc(r*cn«, 

With old King the the ([uondam Jailer, 
With the Bow Bazaar Pin sieian, 

And mild inoxporinced Wilson,— 

And Cavawkub the Aimonun, 

And the Editor and owner 
Of Mackenzie Ly all’s organ, 

And tlie Editorial ruler 
Of Calcutta’s “ Anglicanus” 

And the Druggist Mukkuiwtoastus ; 

But on Ogg-o’s side there voted 
All the poor obsequious merchants, 
With the Membero of the Council, 

And the Doctors, Chovers, Fawcu*?, 
And the Commie tit ion- wallahs— 

And his chum the ship surveyor, 
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^Euree ’Anlie Lloyds’ SuiTeyor, 

And tlio whiskered Major Grahaui, 
And his Sub iho bearded Davis, 

And the swells, the old Civilians, 
Heavy awella hut stupid follows — - 
And the Moulavio Abdoolla 
And the swarthy plaint R«ijali 
And the coiner of our money 
And tho P(h)agan Radamattlhus — 
8o, the poll was very equal, 

Till the casting vote of Ogg-o, 

Like tlic sword of Gallic Broun u», 
Sunk tho scale, and Ogg-o’s budget 
Was, in spite of Roberts, eaniod. 

Ye, wlio seek an hour’s amusement, 
And wJio find no real pleasiire, 
Listening to iho woes of Leah, 

Or the Colleen Buwn’s sad story, 

Or tlio farce of black-eycd Susan, 

Or burlesque of Cinderella, 

In Mister Lewis's Lyceum ; 

Or in hearing Opera Music 
In tho thrilling notes of Villa, 

When ho does second Trovatore, — 

In the songs of Dario l^Iaggi 
As the dying Traviata, 

Or Mazucco’s touching warble 
When she plays Swiss Page to Linda ; 
Or in seeing gauze-clad dancers 
Bounding in the divertissement, 
Pirouetting in the ballet ; 

Ye who seek an hour’s amusement, 

In this dull palatial city. 

In this dull and dreary city — 

Oo and spend an hour with Ogg-o 
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With tau;*rag and }u\ bobtail*’ 
With his noodles Munieipa! 

When they have anotlier mpelinp;, — 
SpcMul an hour with StiNvard Ojjg-o 
With hi!s noodles Muni^’ijuL 


TllK AOMINISTIfATION REPORT OF INDOKE. 

Fon Fusil 1285, v n. 1875-7^ 

Whliave had tlic Admiuibtration Ilepoil of Tndoi«* (or 1875 70 
l^ing for bouio lime on oiir table. Wt* nnild not notice tlie })ublirji- 
tiou oarlior, for which, wc think, an .ipnlojry H duo to U Rat^honatli 
How, Ksq., the able htalcsniaii, who ha^ succeeded Sii T. Mad hah Row 
as iho J’rlinc Miln^(c^ nf Indoic. Wc had with a binc(‘io ploasuie 
the jiraclioo, that is fast gaming gi mnd, of N iti\c States publishing 
for the infonnalion of the public tlic aniiabs of their administrations *, 
for the Ilcpoit under notice is the first of its kind, and has hccu follow 
cd by siinil«ir ones issued by some other statis. In thc&c dii\ s of 
publicity, when the most innocent aet^^ of men in }»ower arc giavcly 
noticed by the various organs of public opinion, and are read, it must 
be presumed, with aviditv, it would be a repio.ich to a (hv^rnnicnt to 
bit sullenly, withholding all information of its proceedings, or, at host, 
permitting private and irrcsponsiblo writers after a few days t(Uir to 
detail the results of Iheir crude cxpeiience touching the most com- 
plicated departmouts of btate — results that can hardly be clu'cked by 
anything more reliable. Nor arc the Native Gnvernmciits so cireum- 
btaneed^that none feel a curiosity lo know what they do and tliiiik. 
Evisting side by side with a civilized Empire witli wh cli their con- 
nections are intimate, and too often traduced by intcreHted writers, 
e\ cry educated Indian feels a degree of interest in their growth and 
prosperity which may well be conceived. Nor, if that interest were 




not oDMUbb, WMil4 H ?es«rrp «» B«nt «$||6«i|t 

of M Bini^liiMit hM greaMrt reluektiMM l||» ttl 
Mf^Mtions, it k but iMtan^ iha e^nMtftdl Iniite wottUllook 'tn 
tk«w ralioi of indopamUot Ifntlto Kingdons for » tmet. tw tbOW 
and vwioiu otker nosoiM^ «e mj, t)ut a koaa interaii U fall hy MMgf 
in tKe wolfate of Native StadiW, wkidi iateresi, Jinwever, i« nrdj tw 
OTgnised by the rulen themtelves of those stttes ae wortfiytolN 
satisfied. We say again, that we hail with joy the finit appsaranetsif 
an adminiitratton R^ort of a Native State like that of 'Indont ' ^ 
We cannot sufficiently thank R. Raghonath Row, Esq , the gioseai 
Bewan, for the spirit of enlightenment he has shewn in the'OHdbtov hi 
this publication Indeed, it ia possible he has had to eneotmtar iiht 
* obstroctiveness of conservatism, for with our knowledge of NdHtl 
Courts, we think, we may aafely aay, that reforms, the most innoothA 
are opposed, if only on the ground of novelfy. Abnsss becoma faiH^ 
filed by pressription, more or less everywhere, but nowhere more thiti 
in Native Stntea The true character of a reform, therefore, inteo 
duoed in a Native State, inorder to be correolly apjpeoiatsd, reqabei 
these eironmstanees to be home in mind. 


In the year under review, Fusli 1281>, the whole demand irfttph 
Revenue was represented by Rs. 33,72,000, of which a iittie over 41 
lakhs was collected during the year. The arrears, therefoie, ankoniM 
to shout Eight lakhs and a half, of whisk about a lakh was r^llti|i 
1^ the Dnihar, tho season not having been very favorable fhr'^^gfij^; 
tttial purposes. Abont four lakhs thb total arrears of 1984 
been realised iq the sueeoeiUng year We do not not |(now whqh'm 
the roles adopted by the Durbar for the realisation of arraiM^'^ 
revenue, and we confess to a disappointment tliat that the iMiN 
befiwe ns has omutted all reference to them, especially, when (heH«||||M 
Is the first of its kioA Nor is this subject so oiumpoii'Uit lilHH 
Itrsnoeto it night be omitted. With the sun-set law of a|| 

*in 'the Peniinnenily settled districts, and the harsh encflpl^wffi 
kMi^niftg in otb^ psrtSb we fM a cariosity to know wln^ 

4 Ha^ Rtatn FostfUgs vhen, the cireolaES of ike ''DiiUmm 
' in • eejpipeol T^unsk infwnarion toafkin^ 
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fts other subjects, will be forthcoming. We are told that the publi- 
cation of such a code is in contemplation. 

Of the total Revenue of tbo state collected during the year, as above> 
nearly three-fourths represent the actual receipt*^ from Land. The 
system of Land Revenue has been described briefly in the Report : 
the assessment is ficMwar. All cultivable and grass lands known as 
Seed are only assessed. By this means the gross revenue of a village 
‘Ms ascertained. The Juttma is leased out for 87^ per cent thereof to 
“any person who may underbake the collections, the router is allowcl, 
“ besides, to enjoy the benefit arising dtfring the term of the lease from 
“extra cultivation of lands recovered from immemorial trastc and* from 
“ the cultivation of wot produce on Dry lands. These advantages have 
“ induced many a wealthy and adventurous pm-son to rout tlio J iimniaa, 
“ and the greater portion of the land of the State is under this system. 
“ No ryot is compelled to hold land which he docs not choose to till, nor 
*‘ii ho ousted from his holdings as long as he pays the fixed assess- 
“ ment and keeps to iho^ terms of the Puttah given to him.** We 
wish the system had been described more elaborately. We profess 
to have a curiosity to know how many sorts of land are there in the 
State, what are the rates assessed u]x>a each, and what is the average 
period of leases granted to the cultivator. The solution of these 
problems is attended with considerable difHcnlty in British India, as 
might be seen from the necessity that frequently arises for new legis- 
lation. We would like to know how these problems have been solved 
in any of the Native States, or at least withorward is the tendency 
there of legislation on tbo subject. 

Next to the Revenue, we would notice the Charges of this State. 
The total of charges for the year under review has been Forty lakhs 
and a half, against nearly Forty-five lakhs for the year previous^ 
There has tlins been a saving, this year, of four laklis and a half, 
not an inconsiderable sum compared to the Revenue. Wo are assured 
that this reduction in expenditure has no way impaired the efiiciency 
of the administration. It is a great satisfaction to see, therefore, 
that the Native States have learnt to regnlate their affairs with 
proper economy. 
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With a steadily increasing cotton industry, the revenue promises 
every' year to increase, and if economy in expenditure is not lost sight 
of, within a very few rem the Durbar of Indoro will have in their 
hands a large surplus available for any exigency. 

It is no small satisfaction to find that the Durbar of Indore has 
boen steadily endeavoring to keep pace with the progress and refine- 
ment of the times, and has even attained a fair degree of suoces?. 
The Education Department, in particular, small as it is, seems to bo 
quite in a healthy condition. This department consists of 77 insti- 
^'tutions, with 99 teachers, attended by a total of 3,295 scholars an4 
maintained at an annual coat of 22,935>7‘0 for instruction exclusive 
** of the cost of Inspection and Direction. Those institutions are distri- 
bated as follows : — there is one High School and otic Law School, 

“ both at the capital ; and there are two Anglo- Vernacular Sohools in 
the Mofussil. Tlierc are eight Sanskrit Schools and as many Porsian 
Schools. The Marathi Schools number seven, and the Hindi, forming 
by far the majority, number 35. There are 13 Mixed Schools besides, 
viz. schools teachiug partly Marathi and partly Hindi. .And lastly, 
« there arc two Female Schools at the capital. This department, inclu- 
^^slve of the Sanskrit College recently esiublislied, Cost the State 
Rs 33,000. A scheme for extending education still further is under 
coiisideraliou/' 

Of all the benefits that a Government can confer upon its subjects, that 
of Edneatiou is pcrliapa the most solid and lasting ; and we arc sincerely 
glad that the Durbar of Indoro isnot immindfiil of the matter. 

The following is an account of the Judicial Department of the 
state. It will, no doubt, be read by many with interest: The 

** Civil Courts iu this state, bokiclcs the Durbar, have been divided 
into £ix grades ; and their total number is Gir. Of those there is <1 
court of 1st grade, 4 of 2ad grades ^ of 3rd grade, 22 of 4th grade, 29 
'^of 5th grade and 3 of Gth grade. 1st grade. The court of let grade 
** is the Sudder court. This court does not exercise Original Jurisdiotian 
except in cases whicli may be transferred by order of the Durbar to its 
file. Its powers arc to hear appeals from the decisions of the courts of 
2nd grade in original suits and special appeals from their dtcisions in* 
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appeals. Thib court further exercises general supervision over the 
working of all the courts of various grades, and has also to dispose of 
** references which luny be made bj the lower courts upon all questions 
‘'of difficulty or doubt, which may arise in the course of their busiaafis. 
Til is Court has, besides, to assist the Durbar in the organization of 
the Lower Courts and in framing rules of law and pi'ocedure for their 
“guidance. The ministerial and miscellaneous business of the Court, 
“ including correspond once, the disposal of references from the lower 
“ Courts, IS all managed by the Dewan although he has frequently had 
“ the benefit of the advice and assistance of his colleagues. 

‘‘ 2nd Grade. — The four Courts of 2nd Grade are the Zillah Courts of 
Indore, Nemid, Rainpura. and Nimawar. Of this the Zillah Court 
“ of Indore has' the largest business. ^ 

“The Zillah Courts arc authorised to hear original suits in which the 
“ amount of the claim exceeds Rs. 2,000 ; and appeals from tlic decisions 
•* of Courts of 3rd, 4th, and 5th Grade. 

“The Indore Zillah Conrt includes under its jurisdiction, the City of 
** Indore, the Zillah of Indore, and the Perganas ofPetlawad and Alampore. 
“ Before llic appointment of a separate Zillah Judge for Nimawar, that 
“Zillah also was included in Indore. The extensive trade and money. 
“ dealings in the City of Indore gave rise to good deal of litigation 
“ which has kept 2 Courts of third Grade and the Zillah Court fully 
occupied. 

“ The Courts of 3rd Grade include the 2 Adawlats in the City of 
“ Indore, and the Snblia Courts of Indore, NemAd, and Rampura. The 
Adawlats ai*e Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction empowered to receive 
“ and dispo^ of all original suits arising in the City of Indore in which 
“ the amount in dispute docs not exceed Rs. 2,000. They have no appe. 
“ late powers, and do Civil work only. They decide on an average more 
“ than 1,000 suits every year which must be considord very satisfoctoiy. 

♦‘The three other Courts of Srd Grade, viz , those of the Subhas of 
“ Indore, KemAd, and Rirapura, are empowered to hear original suits 
•‘arising in their respective Zil labs in which the amonntiu dispute exceed 
“ Rs. 1,000 and is less than B. 2,000. They are also authorised hear 
“api>eals from the decisions of the Couits of 6th Grade ; but no appeal 
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** was decided by any of them with iuthe last 3 years, as the number of 
Courts of 6tb Grade is very small. 

^‘The Subhas are the principal revenue officers in their respective 
** zillahs ; and the revenue work being to them of primary imj)ortanco, 

** they have hardly time enough to attend to the civil work falling to 
their share which, happily, is not very great. 

“ The courts of 4th Grade arc authorised to hear original suits^ from 
“Ils. 200 to Rs. 1000 ; of the 5th, Rs. 20 to 200 ; and of the Gth, from 
“ Rupeo I to Rs. 20 in value.” 

So we have hei*e a complete sybtem of com Is working in due 
subordination to and harmony with each other. Wo rend much of 
the defective admiuibtration of juHtice in Native States, but if the 
judijjial organisatiou of Indore is not umqnc, justice cannot fail to 
be duly administered in many Native States. 

Hero Is an account also of the several grades of Criiiiinal Courts* 
Like the civil there arc six kinds of courts invested with Criminal 
<< Powers. The highest is the Sadder Court ; next to it are tlio Zillali 
Courts which havo the powers of Courts of Sessions ; and below them 
**are the Magisterial Courts. The Magistrates nie divided into 4 classes^ 
**T1 i 6 Magistrates of the Isi cla«:s arc authorized to awnid imprisonment 
not exceeding 1 year and line not exceeding Rs. 500 and whipping up 
^'tol5 lashes. They abo receive appeals from sentences passed by 
Magistrates of the 3i\l cl«\s». Magistrates of the 2ud class have power 
to aw^ard imprisonment not exceeding 3 months, fme not exceeding 
100 and whipping up to 10 l.ishcb ; and to hear appeals from 
^^sentencoa passed by MagLirates of the 4i]i class. Magistrates af 
tho 3rd class have power to award iinjirisonment not ^exceeding 1 
month; fine not exceeding Rs. 25 and w hipping up to 6 lashes^ 
'^Magistrates of the ^th class have power to award fine up to 
" Rs. 10 only. 

** The punishment of whipping cannot be brought into force without 
" the sanction of the Zillah Judges. But as tho city Magistrate «of 
Indore liad a large number of petty cases of theft, &c. to deal with, his 
'' power was extended to 30 lashes, and the necessity of the sanction of 
^ the* Zillah^ Court was done away with in his case. More recently, the 
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Amoen of Barwai haa also been empowered to execute sentences of 
^'*wbippin^ without reference to the Ztllali court of Nemad. The traffic 
'*at Barvrni has greatly increased since the opening of the llolkar State 
** Railway ; and there is a large fluctuating population for whefm speedy 
justice is necessary. 

The Sublias of Indore, Nomad and Rampura, the city Magistrate of 
Indore, and the Ameens of Nemawar and Alampore> exercise tiie 
** powers uf Magistrates of the 1st class. 

The powers of 2nd and 3rd class Magistrates are generally given to 
‘•Ameens or Valuwatdars accordiug to the nature of their qualifications 
aud the importance of the criminal work arising in their respective 
** Perganas. In the Indore Ziiiali there arc 10 Magistrates of the 2tid 
“class; 8 of the 3rd class; and 18 of the 4th class. In the Nemad 
“ Zillah there are 3 Magistrates of the 2ud class ; 1 C of tlie 3rd *class 
“ and'7 of the 4th class In the llampura Zillah there are 7 Magistrate^ 
“of the 2nd class ; 9 of the 3rd class ; and 15 of the 4th class. In tbo 
“ Nemawar Zillah there is one Magistrate of the 2nd class, 1 of the Srcl 
“class and 8 of the 4th chi’^s. 

“ The powers of tlie Sadder Court in criminal matters are ihoj»e of 
“ appeal, reforence and revision. Appeals from soutonecs passed by the 
** Zillah courts are made to this court. Wiicrc the seutence is one 0 £ 
“ hanging, or imprisonment exceeding 5 years, the Zillah court has to 
“refer it to this court for confirination. This court passes orders upon 
“ its owm authority so long as the sentence does not exceed 10 years* 
“ iroprisonmoiit ; hut beyond that period and in cases of hanging this 
“court has to apply for the orders of the Durbar to carry the sentence 
“ into execution. In all cases of lianging the final sanction rests with 
“ the Maharajah. 

“ The Sudder Court has also the power of c.illing for the records cf 
“ the lower courts upon the examination of the monthly returns 6\ib- 
“mittod by them or upon references received from the Zillah couits. 

“ Each of the Zilla Courts is also a Opart of Sessions. All cases ex. 
coeding the jurisdiction of the Magistrates are committed to these 
“ Courts, and disposed of by them subject to the limitations stated 
“ above. These Courts also hear appeals from sentences pass^ by 
* Magistrates of the 1st and 2ud classes. 
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With the exception of the City Magistrate who exercises Oriminhi 
powers only, the other Magistrates have both civii and raveune powers- 
** The criminal cases arising in the City of liidoro are too numerous 
for one Magistrate to go through without n great strain iij^on his 
energies. A third class Magistrate has been appointed to assist him ; 
“but no returns were received from him for the lust year. It will be 
“ better for the more speedy and satisfactory disposal of the crimian] 
“business, if one more Magistrate is appointed for the city. 

“ The Pergaua of Alainpore is in the heart of Maharajah Sindia’s 
“ territories, at a distance of nearly 300 miles from Indore. No returng 
“were received from this Magistrate and it can not tlicrefore be stated 
“ with confidence what the btato of crime there is, though it may per. 
“ haps bo very low. 

“As every Pergana has an Ameen, Yahiwatdar and Thanedar, the 
impiiry in every Criminal case was generally commenced by the Thane- 
“ dar, or, if bo be near, by the VahiwatJar ; and if the nature of the 
“crime and of the amount of punishment exceeded his jurisdiction, tho 
“ case was committed by him to the Magistrate next above and so on. 

Hiis practice caused considerable delay in the disposal of criminal 
“ cases and the Durbar has now been pleased to order, upon the reoom- 
“ mondation of the Sudder Court, that the preliminary inquiry in every 
“ case committable to the Couft of Sessions should be conducted from 
“ the begianing by the Magistrate of the 2nd Class ; and the case should 
be committed by him directly to tho Court of Sessions.^* 

If the other N^ive States of India have Judicial Establishments 
similar to that of Indore the talk, in many cases dniorcsted, of justice 
not being cared for in these states will soon bo at an end. We bolieve 
that the Judicial organisation of Indore is not altogether nniqne ; 
though we will not go the length of asserting that all thebe state# 
equally care for the &dm inistration of J iistice. 

As regards Legislation, we are told that “ rules for the adminis- 
** tration of civil and criminal justice have been under proparwtkm» 
“ These hare been founded upon tho forensic and ethical codes of many' 
‘^civilized nations. The^ will be soon passed in the Durbar and submit- 
H td for the Baal sanction of His Highness. Certain legnlations for the 
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^^improvement of Village Government were generally sanctioned by Ills 
the details whereof are under the consideratiou of the Durbar^ 
and will at an early date bo placed before His Highness. The system 
**of trying important Civil and Criminal cases by Jury was sanctioned 
** and will come in force.” 

That the Durbar, so far as Legisl ition is concerned, has spent a very 
lictivo year will appear from the fact that no less that fourteen Re- 
gulations, bearing upon different subjects, have been drafted though 
not as yet passed. These are 

]. For tho disposal of Treasure Trove. 

2. For giving on contract works in the Maramat Department. 

8. I^or tlie conservancy of State Forests, 

4. For the establishment of a Foundling Asyium. 

5. For the better management of the Municipal *ty. 

C. For the ] reparation of Treasury accounts. 

7, For granting leave to the officers of the Slate. 

8, For the sale of Stami)a. 

9, For the pos.sossion of arms. ^ 

lO, For tlie improvement of Say or duties. 

31. For the grant of pensions to public servants. 

12. For the improvement of Rural Police. 

13. For Do, of the Constabulary do. 

lA. For the formation of a Registration Department, 

Wo will closo our notice of this Report by a few figures bearing 
upon tlio working of tho Cotton Mill that has been established by the 
State. Tho Diiropcan Superiutondeni of tho Colton Mill states that 
** tho year commenced witli a heavy stock of clotli on hand, amounting 
^‘'altogether, including pairs of Dhoties, to 23895 Jj)ioee. 3 . During the 
year wo have produced 50,739 pieces and 13,2 1 4 pairs of Dhootics, 
in, all 70,OS3|-, thus giving us a total of 95,929. Tho weight of the 
year’s production of cloth was 3,94,4881bs. and the sales during the 
“.year have been of 60,333 pieces and 15,142, pairs of Dhoolies or a 
“total of 81,474, and the weight of cloUi sold was 4,75,148 lbs. 

“ From this, you will see, I have, during the year, sold 11,440J pieces 
** weighing 80,660 lbs. more than htis been produced — aud that the 
“stock remaining on hand at the end of the year was 14,455 pieces. 
“ This stock happens to be principally of a quality, for which there is 
“ now a very limited demand, and will take some time to clear Out. It 
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however, 'going gradually. If it had boon of the Fnino quality aa 
** we are now making and of the proper breadths, I shonKl have cleared 

away months ngo. The demand for our present iniiKo of cloth is 
very much greater than wc can possibly ttipply, aa you wdll ace when 
“ 1 tell you that I have sold about 40,000 pieces in advance, and could 
without difficulty double that quantity, if it were wise to do so, but I 
‘ ^ do not think it is at present. 

Besides the above cloth, we have produced, lbs of yarn for 

‘Hlic Market, principally No. 20* — with a su.all quantity only of 10*-*— 
and 50* — and tins I have all sold. This shows the total weight of 
cloth and yarn produced (luring the year, 4,‘2(»,SOil Ib^. and this 1 think 
*^niay be considered a very fair rc^^nlt, if wc bear in mind that the Mill' 
])as only been at work four years, mid that, during that time, the whole 
<* of the woik-people ha^e hud to bo taught, not one of wliom knew tho 
** slightest of any thing about the work when it commenced. 

** We have made a vciy good start for the next year and if w^o c»ui 
only keep up our present rate of production, tho next year will bo far 
** awa} ill advMuee of the lust. 

The demand for our cloth is st caddy, and, 1 may say, rapidly in- 
creating year by year. The moie it gels known, the more popular it 
‘‘ bccomci», I have no ljo>»ilatiou in saving, it ix, without exception, the 
** best and most durable cloth, made in India. ThL>% is proved by tho 
“ fact that, wherever it has gone, it has entirely superseded Bombay 
“ made cloth, and people, who have worn our cloth and tested itsdiira- 
** blity, will purchase no other. They are willing to pay a higher price 
** even, because they have proved for them.sclvcs that they get better 
‘‘value for their money. Our cloth is real, genuine, and honest, and 
“ our honesty appears to be appreciated. 

“The circle of consumption is widely and rapidly e.xtending. Tho 
“ cloth has been and is being sent rather exlciiHivt‘ly to Seepree, Qoona 
Gwalior, Agra, and Delhi, and wherever it goes it is preferred 'to any 
*‘otliep make, and the people who use it every wIktc are like so many 
<* Oliver Twists, “ asking for more !” 

“ Being eareful to keep up the present quality of cloUi and yam, I 
“ am quite kure we could easily command all the Central India trade, 
“ and extend even to the North West Provinces. It would yield a 
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** hMijJsotno rcturmipon the outlay, and, besides this, might be made 
** tlip nieojis of drawing other trade to Indore, by which the City- and 
** State would be greatly benefited. 

** The remark's mndo about the cloth will equally apply to the yarn, 
if we had only spindles upon which to make it.'* 

There is Mbpe yi.i for India, if her piincca and capitalists all seek 
.to, dorclop her resources. In spite of all that poiveise British Indian 
Iegii»laiiou can do, Manthcdicr shall, in the long run, have to go to 
the Will, so far as her trade in piece goods WMth India is concctaod. 
That our hopes are not too sanguine, or if sanguine, that they are ^hared 
by many Englishmen too, will appear from the fallowing rcmaiks of the 
London Examiner in a veiy recent Ariiclo. “ Bombay — once the little 
((shing Tillage,” now tlie third city in the Bntish Empire, and the 
home of an arcliitcctiiro likely to develop into a noble kind of Anglo- 
-Indian Gothic — is alieady the Manchester of the East. As yet in its 
Inftincy, tlio cotton nianufaeture of the 'NVebteiii IVisidency emjdoys 
>»lf a hundred nulls, owned by native cotton lords, and worked by 
thousands of native hands. Even Maharajah llolkar, now a “ Ooun- 
uillor of the E npross,” lately turned cotton-spinner ; and sharp busi- 
ULCSs-maii as ho is, ho eometimes audits the accounts. An admirable ex- 
nnqde to his bi other eluefa I ” Wo have no hesitation in saying that if 
, more of our Indian ]Millionni'es instead of invcbting their f»tock in Go- 
weniment securities at 4 percents weio to ongage out and out in cottoir 
lipining and Indigo manufaetuiing and developing the numberless other 
jpfli^ources of the countiy, India will soon have assumed a quite different 
uspect. But this is not tho place to discourse upon such a subject. 

We take leave of the Report wo aie cpnsideiing, onco more thlftiking 
Raghtmath Mi., the proseat able Dewan of Indore. His predeoessori 
81r T. Hadhab Row, has, by unremitting industry for a long course of 
Jrears, earned a reputation for Statesmanship, but we honesUy believe, 
JSbighanatili Row Mr. is hardly an inferior statesman though his name 
not as familiar to all ears as his predecessor’s. Indeed, it has afforded 
.Id a Btncere pleasure to be able, henceforth, to name another IndlsQ ip ^ 

g '^same breath with. Sir Madhab Row, or Sashia Bhostii, or Sir 
or lung, men who, by the verdict of all India, are stateemenafboC 
genuine stamp. 







ludgejt ftrc impar^al and bonart, all who ara c^ed jad^a ta 
f eouniriert must be impartial aod honest also beoaQ8e||^ba law ia 
altered justly tti England, the administration of tbelawmvt^ he 
bin other countries ; — because no man will listen to the protestations 
^nnoeenoe by a convict in England, therefore, no one ought to listen 
l^oh protestations in other cotiutrieh. It has been in vain that the 
Bt oonrincing proofs have been produced of the injustice of foreign 
l^ti^es, of the dishonesty of foreign judges, of the unfairness of 
trials. . Englishmen would not entertain the question ; and 
^'iniidcent victims of the most infamous systems of administration 
( died a lingering death, their memory insulted if not forgotten ; not 
om the object of coarse jests and unmanly allusions, in a countiy 
bh glories in the intelligence of its press, its public men, and of the 
Christianity of all its classes. 

tTe have flattered the Englishman some will say, but we think, we 
given a true picture of that individual in one at least of his 
Bpeaking of India, in particular, persons will nOt be wanting, 

. sure, who will roundly rebuke us for our applauding the English* 
sense of justice which is frequently exemplihed out in this land 
a vengeance on those who have the temerity to invoke it. But 
lai^.not sure that our countrymen do not wrong the true English 
’by judging of it frhm what they see in this laud. Distance 
homo always operates towards withdrawing those healthful influ- 
s'tbat servo to control and regulate extravagance of conduct. 
ii;not surprising, therefore, that the Englishman of India should 
t differ from the Englishman of England, in sympathies andBcnti- 
/o|^inIons and prejudices, notwithstanding, all that Is said 
contrary. The natural incredulity of the Englishman as 
i the dishonesty of foreign tribunafe is supplanted, in India, 
credulity as regards the same. Whether this marked 
of disposition comes from prejudice or from an actual 
alddn of obstrusive facts, or is unreal and assamed for |k. 
e, it is impbssiblo to discuss without provoking bitter 
Sufficient to say, for our present purpose, that Angla-lndihiiM/ 
^^a;ti|le, otSbisl Or non-official, seem to be too much inclined to lilteu^ 




imaitftles <rf misitd# and tyranny tlmt noiA 
tiy Native Indian Princes. Mann&cfcared aa onMH| 
oGoasioiui these tales are known to be, by interested persons, not 
^ttenUy also, as is beliered, by the paid spies of honorable (^<MalS| 
the expectants of futare favors, we have frequently been called ii|fo)S I 
expose their falsity with varying success. It needed all the time oi Ifek 
Indian Government to give even an appearance of plaiisibDity ioj 
poison-iStory regarding the late Oaekwai The most formal 
conducted openly and in broad daylight, coupled with the 
aasnrances of an cmntseisnt Government failed to quiet snspicione 
were unfortunately too just under the circumstances, and aocordmi^ 
higher official than the Indian viceroy was forced to admit that 
Rao lost his throne not in consequence of the posion-chargc, but owia|( % 
his confirmed incompetence to rule which was not proved but ossu^ 
We are willing to believe that the Government on that occasion 1^ 
erred on the right side ; that believing in the inequities pexpeftM 
ted by a sovereign prince to the infinite woe of millions f 
dr^oelesB subjects, their hearts were too powerfully affected to elliQi!| 
them the opportunity of devising a right method of dealing with ^ 
case, a method that would compass the end in view, viz , punish U 
individual, without insulting sovereignty by placing it under jui£i0^ 
trial like any ordinary felon. Our quarrel with Lord Northbtobk 
not that he was blinded by a sympathy with the oppressed, bot fJbeH 
he was too much blinded by that sympathy to think of the opp9| 
sor having been a Sovereign Prince. 

It is a trite observation that there is a bond* of flesh that 
man to man, and a community of thought and lot that makes 
in &e capital of a civilized empire throb at the tale of 
m the wilds of an unknown province. It is this community of 
nesses afld sorrows, of hopes and aspirations, that is the 
feature of the human race, and it is this bond, though often a 
for the basest of proceedings, that also loads to the noblest 
is ikiposfible for any man to be wholly without its inft 
SOI we have already said, we are 4br fully believing that th« 

]^ian Govemment hare oftentimes fully realized its force. We 


ihei 
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prepared lu .iJir)iL iliit Anne^atioii m liiJji has disuiteu stcil advocates 
We onlj Wish il tu )m uiuh rbtood that wlun wc s])iak of annexation 
harshlv, \i !•«. hu msr tint tho roa'^ ms allt ^eil aic liujutiiil} wauling, 
«ncl iht I L iiip thil t ikos pKix t uof nuoitin ^ cliaiigo fiom iln 
to thi* h\iMg pall Oudli hue hicn u isiulod hut that 

inisruh wi iini( likni h^ till ]t >j»it tliaij tht »»iu( ih i^o\ f rnnu iit 
that ha iolliW'tl iTid ihat h ii ii fnt Jiumaiiitv inhap'* nnhol 
aspuilion t)i< J' 0 |U and tnaf iIimu i inttet iliaiiLjnt lu the land 

of then lilt 111 

A littl pimplihl in -OK M nil 1 foil n> li i li it'is 

bare &u h i tak ol oppu "Sion ind m nih i mini iiiT.i a tnu, iml 
of iiU(|uit)«'^ pn ju ii it ( (( ni th* ii i of < v^ovnitiKml 1} a 

set ol pnsins who liix tin \ hi *< nn^ht ol n I i 1 rnij iii it 

thill lucl thilithisiinh MS tni i t ilii ni i\ \ t n ^.it u II 

ve had comnlted om o\\ u p iit\ piinn]»li , \\i il‘ n ni hui the 
heart to iiolici thi-^ paiKidth t li i it lom » n m luluulual 1 t » 

the piincohood of N itm liuli i, i< \ iid nhoii* a i 1 ( il^ vi in t itlui 

lonvcnt, and tiu mtiaiii^ol \vh»M iilimTitiit n i\ iln u ji ilomlj 
guaid Jhit tliiji 1 a p »ud I nni wliih fviu itnc PmiCLH 
cannot 1 1 \ o II ])onii of iM<liu<inu. lln t ih tint uaih its l(^l<lc , 
has been told 111 i \s u tint imiinnk loiuntim ol ilslnitli \ii (dd 
man of lilt), a Ih ihmiu hv 1 ii th, who Jus pi^vid tin wliolt of Ins 
Ufe m the doiimimiis if lln I'linoi lii it f neks pul) i ]i a])'ni}«]iKt in 
Oiizralhco, tin* c)nl> ^puki ii 1 ni^in < null whi n lu is a( (pninltd, 
fottini; fui th oil Die sli( ol hi ii h \ ml ixpi’Kine a mot nr- 
cumstanti il aeiouiit ol opiu si m an 1 n ix i]i ili n alli to a Goieni- 
ment Ilib (lu7i illu wt 11 t 1 I b) lilt liiiulif(ii, isincuiioct 
andiusiit o\tn as \\ \i tin uiit tiiin , tlnie i inquent 

repetition m his pact's , iioiistiuu i i muictLd link hitnern Btafo 
incnti> m ido III t lu sum pi^t Iri Iikl, Ujo wliuk u as inci'diuiMitly 
put togilhoi a’* tin imidiiils ol tin tiK ol a tiij^litriKd old imn o 
has run own> (oi his life ” lUiubod d u-hu.kir, i i tint is the me 
of the old man, picbstd >vi»li the irihciu iblc wuuht ot tht kutlc^siuss 
of the Govunmont ot Falituii, ml iiuidi to oblunulnl b\ rtn\ 
<;oiislitutiouil tm ms, apptals to \ ihlic opiiuon Hi> ^ii> 'nanf ol 
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literary experience coupled with the circumstance of’^ia ago and 
his hgjviug spent the Avhole of it in a staid, out-of-the-way country, 
where modern influonees have not so imieh as jxniotrated, is a proof 
that he is not one of those who would, without a strong exciting cause, 
rusli into jiniit. As such, his tale hoars on its faco the stamp of 
gouiiinencsH. 

Ill ordt'i' to prepare our ronderh for the revelations of Mr. Jaishankei*, 
we will (piote his Translator's piviheo. Jloiv ih wliat ho says ; “ Pall*, 
tana is a native stiito in Kattyaw'ai ruled over by Sursingh, u 
Iliijput of the (Joliel tnho. Tlu- llritiMi Uovi‘i*nnioiit claims the right 
of Huprenniev overall K.iityawar, uud in conform it\ to it, cxorcisod, 
till fourteen year’s since, llic pi»\u‘r of inteifeivncc in all matters of 
‘^inlawfulrn'h^ and oppre-’-Lou connniltod by the Chief of any state or 
‘‘ his Ihdoie tin* advent of the iJritihli power into Kattynwar, 

“ who’ll a Chief .mlaw fully oou'^tiainod either his vo«3al.s or the siihjects, 

“ the aggrieved went into outlawry, and practising a bort of brigandage 
within his o]i|)rt‘»sorN kingdom, coinpcdlod him (the Chief) to render 
juiUoe. 'When tJie British entered the countiy, tlioy issued a pro- 
** clainatiou taking upon themselves to adjudicate all cases of dispute^ 
wlw’ivupnii fonii'il *agrcoiinMit>» wcie signcil hy all tlic CMiicfs and 
fief holders <«nd tin linlidi (jiMveimneiii thmiigh their Agent, the 
*• foniici giMiiiT cniirNdit thereto, and the hitler guuraiifeeing to protect 
tlieir just and pi on rights Fur about half a ccniury the Dritiab 
** (lovcmmeiU fiitli'olly oh'^erved their pait of tin- compact by receiving 
*• and adju'licatiMg all c«»njplainU, whethui* of landlonU or of the pijoplc, 
from a civil action foi bi) to that of the ?i.l)sorption of an entire 
‘‘ estate by a native court. But fourteen yeai- since, and of a sudden'^ 
tlie Govcrninent of f^ir Barth- J'lere, under tiio arlviceof a politically 
“ blind agent, turiic.d rouiul, and revoking tli(*ir part of the compact 
bestowed ind(‘pciuleiii. cxcrciho of power n])ou all chiefs of the fin&l? 
second, and third classes , whde they In hl all vassal lord.s and subjeeb 
** blill closely to the terras of the repudiated contract, by not onl3 
** discountenancing brigandage in all matters of grievance, but a1s< 

** rendering Ynilitary aid to the Cliinf, wlienevcr called for, in chasing tE 
men gone into outlawry, and bringing them to puiihhment* Th 
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^•^redttlt of tlm one 81 led policy has been dibastiou-i The Ohiefa and 
** then mimons pUiv their own gfanies , the vassals .ire depiivod of thoir 
*< hereditai> gift'!, the nu I chants are pluiidcicd and the pool ground 
down HI the open day without < orapunction When the oppi eased 
** Apply loi relief to tlu Biitish Ag< nt at ni)kot, he pleads the nidcpen- 
dent light of siveieign piwer of the (Mnct, and remands tliem to the 
“ very man who has plundered and oppressed them * When the feupreme 
Gb vein men t ha«< so * * aim Ik d then duty, it only lemains to 

** the afflicted to app(Ml to public opinion, ana patiently await time 
to woik out a cure Handle d** ot compUinti ha\e been made against 
“ the lawless acts of Ihe Thikoie of Palitina ti the Politn si Agent as 
well as to the Bimbiy Government , hut both th< ^e authorities ha\^ 
turned a deaf eai to them, all in viitiio of the now f angled policy of 
non-interference, which is tsutimount to viituilly ostiblishing abject 
aUvery thioughout the countiy, by piossmg peoph to tamely submit 
iio the Raja’s misdoings and denjing thoffl the right of ihc swoid for 
** enforcing a just ol)soi\ance of thou propei chiins 
, So ihc victims of oppu^sion an t> he flciiied the natural and 
ifidefeasible right of man to lesivtancc, foi, with the whole might of 
the Biitish Indian Empire at the buck of the oppressors successful 
resistance is impossible Noi cm w » undoi stand upon what piinciples 
the Goveinmcnt of Bombay ntuse to iiitcifcio in the matter The 
doctrine lias long enough been eniinciatcd and enunciated with a 
vengeance, that the obligition to suppoita Piiuce against internal 
rebellion iieccssaiilj m\csts the Biitish jiower with i light to conttrol 
the condncl of the Pnnoc* The matter is so clear that we arc sure 
if the litth* pamphlet once attiucts the notice of tho Supreme 
Goveinmcnt, an immediate enquiry will bo oidorcd and justice 
I dealt out to the offendei s 

' Wo noiv pioceetl to the talc ot oppression For the credit of 
the Pimoehood of Native India we wish the tale were untrue, 
for the details are absiolutely shocking Compared to these, the in- 
Aquities perpetrated by the Neapolitan (.»overnmcnt, fiiat brought 
light a qucirtei of a ceutuiy ago b\ the humane oxcitioub of 
Giadt>tone, and whicli mo\cd ihc ludignatiou of the whole 

k 
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ciMliBed woild, were as nothing We feel a reluctance to Hpeak 
of the Thakoor indivnlunlly, for be i^ a luluig Piiuce Not that wo 
mean to act tht‘ pai t of apologists of his [Palitanun UighnosN]” to 
quote once more the seutiiueula ol the Ldinbiugh lleMCViOis utteied on 
a simil u oocisioii, hut because hono^erhad lu ini^ht be, he»oii!ld^ 
not can V out hia priutiplos, ilidht. not hnlinliis goveiimieiit atul 
supportei*', not onl} i nady eomplui c< ^ith his wishc-<, but indivi- 
duals, who, by possibly inking ad\ intigt oi h]> wiakness, uigc him on 
to crutlty. Better sun ounded and rnoit horn stU advisod, this PrinCc 
might, if such be Iih nature no still uuliucd t > luts ot t}ianny and 
injustice but this luchriatiou woubl bo <li((ktJ if not altogether nou- 
tiahsed*' That relmtanco, ho^V€\el, wq shill hue t«» ronquoi, li wa 
at all proceed with the t ilc, h>i his Pihtiuim llighucss appeirs to bo 
too ludissolublj inixod up witli its chut intiddiis The sceno opet|8| 
with a desciiption of the miuister of Palitani Of him tlu author laya 
that he was ** oiignially a street pedkr of the Moinou caste, and is n 
man without letters ” Hxs Palitnuun Highness is completely under the 
influence ol this mull, Ahmed by name, and is suitouuded by Ata^orea^ 
tnics who au ** all alike illitf late, ind born like him as stieet sti oilers*'* 
So complete is the influ uce thit tinned (vcnises o\ci his Piinco thai 
this alone IS a circumstance which the ti mslitor rcmiiLs ** should bo 
closely in\eRtigfttod * Tlieie must be sou t thing a/y wo/ quote lus 
wolds, “ in tin* coiim ction i leigning Pi inco nud i nunislti so unworthy ” 
His PaUtanian liighrie'^s himself is disci ilxd is a Piincc whose '‘word 
18 as changing as the Wind,” and whose ' irsentimnt, excited on tbd 
slightest talk, knows no bound-i noi denney" Between himself 
and hia minister “ se\<ral innocent men art munhted (very y«nr, ’ and 
when enquiied into, “ then death is e\plainfd away to the simpletons 
of British political officers ' Then follows a case of oonfiimed por«* 
fidy and brutality coupled with equal cowardice In prefeience to ahjf 
words of ours we will give the story m tlie words of Jaishanker hiii^ 
self as translated in the pamphlet before us It is as follows — 

(1 ) Bhaiji Isroal was an intelligent and thriving citizen of Pahta^ 
“ na, being the man, who designed and bii.lt ior tho Rajah hia nuzt^- 
‘‘ Ol pleasure-garden and pavilion Ahmed, the arch intriguer^ 
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). ^ hftving p^iown old, and compldtely set the Bajali round with las crea- 
tures, h is since some yeais pabt, settled in Bombay as merchant, and 
** Oonst)tnt(d*}mnstlf agent for the 11 1 | ih*s oidcis As ihcie none m 
Palttana wlio could check his urount, Ins invoice must of necessity 
^ bear any (xtiaiagant prices Ik mi^ht dtsire, in older to laisc hisioi 
tune, winch indeed inci eases c\ try iiar lUiuip Ibinal undcitooL the 
gorieioiis diitv of pointing out t > the Jl i| ih that tins was so , but the 
1 liter, acting under the o\ il iiifliif ucc of iho ruplific stais about him,&1ept 
over the mattn, and the Meuions soon cought hold of a pietext ind got 
Bhaiji Ismiil ( xpatiiated nhiiji Ismil, then upon, went into the 
** seiviceof Bliowniif,giii , wheubv he iddid liul to the fiii , foi Bhow 
“ nuggur and Palitana hove tvii bun at dagger cliiwii witli t ich 
other This circuin'.tanct added to the resentment of the llajah and 
** he drove out Bhaiji’s p ucuts, brotlu rs and fimily, and xttichcd his 
** house. The aHhctcd lannlv went to Bhownuggni and cxhoiicd Dhaiji 
** by all h« family affections to appeise the dinbai n I Bhaiji, after 
much constraint, went to Bond i) to appease Ahinid in llie fiist ins- 
taiAse Ahimd hiiing reison fiom tlu int< Ihgencc ot tin man, to foai 
/‘that Bluiji would otheiwi'^o iinkc the public [icsblns oiganfoi com* 
phuTit, Won him ovei by sin lotli pi onuses and took hini puaonally to 
Pabtana to make poioe witli tin duibai But as Bliaiji made his 
picseiieo l)( foio the Couit, tin 1 li ikooi undt i instigition < ailed him all 
** aoits of names and cndid I v mv him aside'' or ‘‘drop him down” 

^ With a double mean ing, as the result bubsejiuciitly proved Tho poor 
** fellow went to Ahiiiod to lemonsti itt» , when /tf also gave a bignificant 
‘‘hint, which ho would havt done well to profit by , but unwilling to 
** believe that there could be heinous treachery anvwheie, be went back 
“to sue the Ihakoor in his pleasure house, wheie ho was immediately 
“ done away with and liis coipse taken to hib family, as Laving been 
“ found dead by a fall fiom the window * The bereaved fimily took the 
‘kcorpae to Sonpury before the Political Assistant , the Thakoor, 
“ appn/ed thereof, sent over emissaries to persuade the old father to 
“ return and bui^ the coipae in Pibtaua On then icturn, the Thakoor 
“ restored the house and projioi ty and treated the father and brothers 
“ rather liberally that the family might Imdi up the matter Where tlie 
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^ ** Supreme Qoveinnicnt declines iloiu^y jnstuc, the poor pe«»plci have la, 
** m ike t^rms with thin opj>ics>,i\i louU uiki often h** hcartle-ijy 
*• T-ih Dll’s fun I* cUl 

What Will I iJ i\i iii'in 1 1 <*iuK Ml I I i< s tlv till life ut a pioieeetpl 
feuitor tu> til* ii piio n an 1 ih it U*>1} Iju i nut ion ? We WDU|dt 

lathei WISH ti 0 auihii it tin <»a/iiih<t, ^ ui» ’ t >u\iLti I ot \ lie HlatMW* 

and e\pi iti lu» lil im in i ul thii su h i i u v\ii< tine And yet ii^' 

nppi iiM thit uih ji ( iM i 11 t u in,m ml’ nniil o‘ Ih * I'nhtaaini^. 

administi ilion IK l iinoUi i, umi n lit' in ii> details, 

(inssibh 

“ (J) r^il) All nion w 1 iihtn(ia) i i It l n oi Ih distiict of 

* Ch uoJiii un It j l*dilii t Wiidi ii hm itUni|( ti^l (« ( the pt^OplO^ 

* 1 111) < UTu to I im^ > Ml a ii’ui it »! um !< i i Imm loniuloutir 

tu a i)\ (lu^in m lii^ I in I , ti P 1 in I lam indiorK aid 

* him i u lly |(mult i lli*) (lia i loiv li i ) lunil> wt uHo Palitaaa 

\\] li tin lOiijlaiit l)ii( ih lull )oi w id 1 n I li i M m ( )i ^nthor 

**' k\i OI rn)M > will h It i i pi i i n i I • s » ’i 1 pm that Oiutmg 

iwtIlhisiU M ] i i( (. c i liN ( jidi K 11 nt li m [i i into it and died. 

Tin in at rhi\ii *• nit 1th J nli li t a it SMpmv, < xphriatlott 
was dlu I’K ^ ili It nil On < P il a 1 i nnilli in Oudiidllt 

** 1*1 damn 1 O )^ » intl I i la 1 1 ili i i w i tit [ ia I |t» m ike 

* (iifiuiins ii»i t I 1 ill ‘ n M w III t ( i i o li i t id look the do-^' 

p) Uuii' »i i non il M» i \\1 1 h 1 i h <1 t(» unit i i pent a^aui^t' 

•‘Tail) Ihil Winn th i<ioilwi i ilv t >i at piUli, tin* hako^r 

“ * iij< ined liini ( ) ^ Inn j a 1 iiif)tj h it s > t u n to ( \< nip ite tho 

“ luon Has In } m-^tniiK he a It) d in I < i thnt In | aid wHjiH 

Pas life oon afaiwul On t j t v n n <i tla Idtt tilth Jajr ti# 

** -kS/a/d, {' Von ^*han I*oo7i )//, tin h ml ly of JTindut mnnbtal l^foV 
t*a|ishunkci was suit f i m ih ilmba oujintcvtof husuiertS. 

ihedutbara ft \ uunm inltli ^ ^in ban /n/n iop area, (betel jiipS 
** leaf) to #»it Iinnudiatfly aim lie iln v <I tlii^ pm ^opaiefiy he leljfc Jit 
** shooUntr pain ai his biaiii and lollod d)wn ou tla* ^lound TUedi^' 
bar men hojo lam home stus&hs^, aid when las wile, half distracte^ii; 
** went to awake hmi h) sliakm,^ his hand, he hi9 the btiength loft 
to sigu to hci hy fast pomting to tht ht ad ind thou tuiiiuig it 
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' The wife, a pooi tirl ol* 12 j^ars of df^o and mnnied only 5 years agOt 
' wa»^ AcooKhn^jf iu Brilimanical ciistom, < m-igncd to lifelong widow- 
'hood, and tlihuj;h nil the town f( It ' inpitlu foi lui, none dared 
' speuk out III the l.we of tlic tji will ** 

What man iH theic who can n id this aeoonnt without feeling the 
itmost abbot roiK ( foi ilu* (xomiouk nt wIikIi toiild Iw' I'uiitv of ‘^uch ' 
I foul mu\\x i Anil \et it is i woudii to us, that with such charges 
openly pi elei rod m^anist the Go\nnui( lit of llis Pihtiiinn llighnese, 
the ftupi erne ] town in tin land li is oidiiei no cnijuin Pm it he that 
the lepresent itn of the Kui]>i ''S ol Imlia hivo not is yet heard 
anything 0 ^ tin* matin llow<\ii inipioluhh t'l it might he, foi the 
goutleman who Ins it Ins own tnnslitil the (ui/ialhet pira 

phlet must h'i\e doiu his hist ti dimt tl < atWintui of the Jiiitish 
Indian Goveiurnent to the publu iiion we vu* \it cou'-tiuned to 
belKve that it is so 

Case Nu Ilis, <vm\, if possildi wome 

♦* (S) At llu hisi ut the rdil uii IliMs, all la ot Chai in**, calKd 
Bhooudiii, tornu 1 isitlUmiiit thuc i iiu ili m ig >, which they 
ivAUiud Liuigdio to s/i *l Ik i c ittle might possiMs hi\o uioie than 
-onoe stia 3 cd inti -ouu oi the duihu s hi Id I luui thmpittext, Alee, 
^nnotliei Mimon, \m nt with ijujuct of n cn and set hir to the oiitiie 
** nesli o\ setthmeut and win n tin poor ChaiaiiN, ^onie storthed and 
** burnt, took to thght, the> wen tikeii up an I In hi piismeistoi sereial 
** day^ logithoi , and not n lulled until tlu y bigiud a it liuqmbhment 
of then light to tin scttliinenl with lu igiicimnl to tmigiate fioiii 
** the wime home hill a do/on thil lit n win oen luinit to death in 
** this fill ” 

We ba\e sciiceh any w'lds hit foi maiking out sense of detes- 
tation loi the wieU lies who coni 1 bo guilty ol such wholesale murder 
and meondiansm Again wc I'^k onisclvts, art we leading the 
accounts of facts 01 tales Icugel b\ the most despicable ot enemies 
that it u the lot of Native Pniieoslo havf ^ Without further remarks^ 
we will proiecd to case No 4 

I *• (4 ) The tillage of Garajiii b< longed pdntly to the durbar and 

f ♦'another tube of Charans The Ihakooi, being a\aricu)us, tiled to 



obtftin a ahare iu th6 produce of the Cliaraus’ freehold ; and this betHjj^' 
disputed for a long while, he oinbrnced the pretext of their oatUd 
" having strayed into his fiehU to carry an armed attack npon them, 

“ which several were shot down and the rest taken up and imprisone^r,, 
“ The few, who escaped, complained to the British Agent; w hereupon 
** Assistant came down to iuvestigate, Witli smooth words, helped d|||, 
** possibly, by tlie free distiibutiou of money, the mutter dropped and tll^ 
8aM returned with the as-suraneo, that the Charans had secrot^C 
** opium in their houses, iu which search lu'iiig organised, they comiuittaft' 
tro(jan or self-immolation !’' 

It IS not to he wondered that tlic on<iniry broke down, for men ‘who 
could he capable of perpot rating such foul deeds could as well tervi.!^:. 
honest wiliiChscs, and by RucccMsful tricks baniboo/Je an Assistant po|l^ 



tical olhecr 

It would aei%i that acts of fipohailon are of ordinary occurrence tif 
the state of Falitaiia and for which no ])u*iexts even are wanted, if, 
w'e arc to believe Mr Jaishanker. We w»'l select certiKn tyjiical cases. 

(0 ) The Meraons 4arc great adepts in getting up scandals. That 
the morality of the set of low-horn, uneducated men is beastly, is 
" apparent to all Palitaiia : novertlndc'sR, they sit as censors uj)on tb# 
** morality of others, and where their own he^tial passion has beetle 


‘ bafRed or tluMi liopes of Gjain diRappf>inted, their tongues glibly raiilk 

* scandals against the wives and daughters of respectable families, a»4^ 
‘ even against the Queens of the Court ^ The old aunt to the father 

* the present Kin 4-, aged 70 years, was even at such an advanced 

^ when chastity would he no paiticul.ir merit, atjcnsed of iinraorality j 
‘ and under that pretext, her estate of V^uliikad was escheated and ] 

^ self fined and imprisoned,” 

“ The Memons having entertained a grudge against Madhavjec Bajg 
‘ the family priest of the durbar, and, as priests have access intol 
‘ zenana, got up that the sou of the priest was in unlawful 

* with the Queen of the Rajab, even the mothei of the neir<*ApptMM|lilj 
' himself! The Rajah under this accusal ion confiscated all thoir prop 

* and di'ove the whole family of the prie^st out of HikS dominions 

* what bare clothes they had on their body. ” 




■ “ “omtISSIOS IN PAWTAKA KtKJSlfcJb^ 


^ pi'*r Jfilivar Jootha, tU'pLew to the priest, having accompanied IiIb uncle 
wajo/r and given the famil}' fo^/J to eat on the way, wa» also 
turned out of the ‘'tate and his house «!old ofT on state account for ^the 
of feeding his uncle in his distns^^ 

hu'ined a partnrrshif» with fjovind Sangan, gold- 
f emit h,—.( note hero the avance of n-iti"** King-,) -and Govind drew 
sums of irioncv, as he had oceasi'-n h) nMpiiri' in the joint tiade from ^ 
** the durbar’s firm under lX‘v.i Kn.-lma Hi-, iireoiinl, it seems, hiid 
“continued open for tho la-'t fivem si'c’years, ulien (Ana Kii.-hna ran 
ttway. Thii durhur, ilnding to 111* (h hit. n‘iio\eied tliom all by 

** maltreating the pnoi* ; rind wlnn le* a‘*ked h* dodnet from them 

his half of ll«e jh'miiJ ])rofil. of JJs. .S0(« ' throuj*h In > shop 

and paid ontir<^ into the linn Ihr all ii.O'* j ho w.\s loid t j claim 

“ it from the absconded manager ** 

**'(19 ) A.S with Ihe goldsmith, so with all tho',o iinfortunnle traders 
5? and businosg-nf|pn, who hud any aeeoiniT, wilh il<e (luihar.') hnn. All 
items found ngiiiii'*! then nuno^ m iln* lunihs irc'^eied by strong 
^'mcasarcK : hut, for any a.iuoint wntt(Mi to Iiku* cieilit, they were 
^ referred to the absconded manager 

^ 2 C.) 801110 IVlod Ihalimms poo»se-.sid land in tlie district of Parodi 

** since gfMiorations puNl , hut the jo’c cut king tor>k llcoii .luay hy fm-ce, 
wliereupm the Ijrilnnins, in order to e\eite the Iv.ij.ih ‘syinpithy, lot 
“jffow board*, Ibi^yyiire bed and to .k one meal a d i\ an*l that for years 
**togct 3 ier witboiil avail.” 

It is needless to follow tiic-.e ablunu nt detads any further. They 
ore alike disinstefnl t) tho writer <111 1 tho leader. \Vc wdl close our 
Quotations with the aceouut of llie ticatmont ih.it «mr author's family 
Ims been subjected to 

" “ Deva Krishna, Jhahniin, hr.'ilni to the author of the vernacular 
publication, was enijdoyed f’oi tlnitecn year*; as inanrigiw of the firm of 
“ the durbar, as well as at the J/./in//a or .station for collecting oe/re* 
duties. As the Mcuions wantevl to have in liih place one of their 
f* eastemon, they aibichod liis b«H>u> on suspieiou and sent his assistant, 
Megba, a Ihuiia, into piil without tnal The same evening jVfegha*a 
^ father was scut for in the durbar and told that as Ins son Imd been 



“ doing away witli the Uurbai^s money, be had better show np whfi^ 
oranmenta lie had at home. As the father pleaded eutire ignoranertf 
“ with Megha’fi divings, he was ordered to fiuflTor fifty lashes. Hie 
man writhed iiyo wofullj' under the infliction that even the Blteel^ whi> 
flogged him, relaxed his hand after the 10th ^tnike whereupon the dUf^ 
“ bar kicked the striker away, and gave the lavli m itli his own hand aad^ 
sent the old man home lialf-dead ! ’ Appr^'hending complajnt of tKi# 
hrutalitx' to tlic Agent, the durbar sot a piquet of men round his liQUifl, 
and jircvento'l him aiul Ins family from going out anywhere, oven fbif 
‘Mmying food for four da n cj together Tlie piquet was removed, whiltt 
“ Mcglia's brothers, under enii::){ra ni of starvati.in, gav'c a soliletnent & 
writing, inculpating then family - (nolo the ways and inenns of Nativ^ 
** Sstates Ilunlon^, wlu're.vnh tliev blind Ilutisb oflieer*. t) The books 
tho firm, when examined, showed m* inegukivitv ; still, the durbltl^ 
'MmposeJ oil ^Icgba a iiiK*. of lU 5/000 ~( note, again, the amount o| 
“ the fino ; and that, f .r a man \vhf> used to draw only Rs. G a month Ijf 
— and, under the inlliiimn, sold <ifl' all las and hi? father's property !| 
Megha, being unable to ]»ay the fine, Ii<us remained imprisoned for tb0 
** lasttliree years and is sufllrMing under the lieavn*st infliction. 

“ Deva Krishna, -seeing the I’.dhei of Ins iHsistant so brutally floggil^r 
irnmod lately fl<’d tlie Ungdo.n ; and bib family does not uj) to Ihitt 
*• time krmw his ^\IJe^eab.•ut'H ; oi, cwii wiiillior he be alive of 
murdered in t/ne tbght He had, when he fie*!, two sons by hift 
‘‘ wife, a second wife, and a widow'cd .sister in his hou.se. When the 
** ter went to tho durbar to M*ek out bis wliereubouts. she was proscribe^) 


** Uie kingdom and tlie IwO'Onsput inti» jail in the place of thoir 
“ and the family rcsideiiic tiiine l to state account. 

Comment would be snju'rlluous upon tlie above. One such instat^ 
of cruelty hhouM cost the mightiest monarch his throne. 
Hindu is nifck by nutnrr, aiid often would silently weep 
prof-biim hisi sullcring. Jli> faith in bins bf-en his ruin, 

pnccumb^v to tyranny and iniMiilc wiihout ever wishing to 
blow, believing that destiny i.s all-pow^eilul and cannot lie reversed '|j 
anything that he can do But whatever the so^ual characterestleal^^ 
tile Hindu, he i' afnrr all n man, and j o^csscs ncccMHutily, iJi COltinra 



' « oii*W8SIOIf IM PAUTINA ’ . • 

faU fellow men, a nature and dieposition that rises supeiior to the 
j^edoin^natijig influence of climate and faith, of time-honored institu- 
and venerable prejudices. There is a point beyond which the 
will not endure, and when that is roeebed, the weakest disposition 
|vjiU rise Riiporior to tlie most tcirible of torments and laugh at the 
tjjnrant before whom but the moment before it had crouched with fear. 
Vamay bo sure, therefore, that ground down aiil trampled upon as the 
people of Paliiana appear to have been, — spiritless and stricken with 
terror— even they by this time could have trampled upon their op- 
pressors if the latter liadjiot Britis^h Indian bayonets ready to uphold 
^em in the hour of need. 

After what is done m broad day-light — in Ibo open .st, .*ets of a popu- 
lous city — in the market place, and in the public couit of ibo Ptinoe — 
it is needless to enquire what is done in the dark cells of the prison 
^house where none but the choice instruments aloni? of cruelty have the 
pjnvilege to pry. But yet we feel au irre-.istible impuhe to draw 
^.public atiention to the at ate of tlic PaJitaniaii )'nsone>. Here h how 
JKaaohocl speaks of tlunn. 

^jf^The state of the prisoners requires to be closely mvostigated, as it 
betrays the worst pa^isions of the llajali and Iii^ advisors. Those who 
have been adjudged criminals, f.ire better iininpriHonment, as there 
could be no decent hope of scjueeziiig niuncv out of them. But the 
** plight of the prisoners of royal displeasure is pitiable and our Political 
Agsnts will do well to spare a little of their Driiisb humanity to them. 
Soiled flour is given them to make their broad and water actually mixed 
“ with salt to drink ; wdiile not a rag is given either for dress or bed- 
f* ing even in the coldest season. Chains weighing as heavy as one, 
and in some instances, a maund and a half, are put upon them and 
with this weight dragging down to the ground, tiie prisoners are 
“ brought out in the street to work, — the sepoys laying the lash on the 
back till it bleeds profusely. And who arc so cruelly treated ? Not 
*vthe murderers or highway robbers either, but Isc, men who have had 
Vithe misCortiine to have any account with the dm bar's firm, and failing 
trade, are unable to meet its claims ; and 2udly, those who have 
l^fejen either under the ill-will of the Meraons or have any service, 
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*• fHenilsltip, oi^enu family ti«s wiili sarh people, b$ hare 'Atlles aikle^l^ 
the nv-himsieal displeasure of the King. Several men are trepanliedi By 
instigating loo>se women to set np clisrges of adultery, when 
•' Memons have to wreak their spite and tliey ai*e so cruelly treatsUL^ 
** Frequently also, men are imprisoned fev months and yeai’S togetb^^ 
only on acrus^tion, and without a tiiffl oi ivcord in the prison regftitfr| 
*'land when the prisoner complains to an I^nglisli ofheor happening^^' 
visit tlio jad, the peons in charge have been instructed well enougtl 
“ specify a icw days or weeks nt most to the unsuspicious officer.’* ' ' 

If vie are to believe in the truth of this account, are not the JPaDS^ 
ianian Prisons woi'i^c than those of His Sicilian Majesty and to irb{|l|! 
Mr. Gladstone first drew the attention of the civilized world by ihi, 
publication of his celebrated letters to the Karl of Aberdeen? EutOf|b. 
was in a blaze of excitement. Sentiineiits of sympatby wci*e echd^ 
from every organ oi public opinion for the unfortunate victima 
oppression, and tears of sorrow were shod in many a lioiiMO>huld for ihm 
sufferings. Tlic worst of (lovernmcnts was struck with fear, and beiil 
upon nothing but tlie prehervation of its existence, temporarily foTgdIl 
to pursue its inequities, and stooped to bnbe every pamphleteer whq 
would be dishom^it enough to rover its misdeeds, TJie bar of pubtlix 
opinion i.s an awful place 'riir miglitioftt of despots, though they 
challerigo it fir a time, mu'^t ultimawly qu.iil bcfoio it. The DtfiJik, 
of Sottembnm and the speech of Poeno, wlien they became knowhs^^ 
mere letters and wonhs — threatened the veiy CKistoncc of the NeapoHl 
Govcrnuieiit. although the persons of tliose who wrote or uttered th( 
were yet at the mercy of that very government. 

In <4io case at hand, there is no Olud.stone to detail hU own 
rien* what lie saw and heardy no Luigi Settembrini to recouht 
own Woes, no Poerio to paint his own Bufferings, but a simple Brim] 
almost illiterate, and a host of obscure men not one among whiixi|^' 
able to appeal to public opinion. But because illiterate or dnmh, 
we to contdude that their sufferings have been less ? If th<NS 
Tictima of alleged tyranny had been suddenly inspired with j 
|“''^oquetice of a Settembrini^or a Poorio^or if Kanchod Jalshank^hr m 
' been suddenly invested with the position and infiuei^' 
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OUditotie the worlJ by this time would have been ruisjinv with then 
9;Ot9S of sorrow, and men would know no peace till oiitracrcd innoceneti 
bad been righto 1 and the sliainelcrt-s perpetrators of the foalesi of deed*- 
bavc had a fit reward, Mothn\ tahi piiu on ua, and satin/ 1/ tfu/se!j 
that our complaints arc ai e the W'urds of this slmph* Llrahmlii Ui 

Empress Victoria. Shall the i%pr(*'«eiitutives of that Eiiqness, out in 
this land, refuse to listen to so ju^t :i prayer * Thai is irnpo^sibhi. No, 
Joishanker, when thou hast spoken out, roftt upsurod, that the day oJ 
thy sorrows is wearing nigh, and *vcn thou slialt ha\o the satisfaction 
to jfoe thy and thy fel low-country nicn’ti wrongs iiu'\oraMy righted even 
if it should moan rum to the oppie'i'^or. provided thou kist a wrong 
and ho w an ojiprcssoi . 


S C I F. X C K 

!DaLTON1h>i, 01 eoloi -hlindiiesv. is \eiy pK'valent in Fianre Dr. Rivr< 
has examined IjOoO railway oin[)lo\vs between IN I'C- \ears of age 
and found 98 afllieted with diltoinsni, or 1 in D) 7. J>r. Feri» at 
Larient, similarly exjuniiKul sailon, nml found the proportion exceed 
that revealed by Dr WiUou in the ease of England, vi 7 , \ in 20. 
M. Favre observed among the persons that ht' examined that the} 
eomniitted errors respecting colors, u.s lollovs , 78 times with green, 5(] 
with blue, 51 with \iolot, II with Yellow, and 10 times with red 
This iinpcrfoction has a peculiarly grave relationslup wuih safe riiiiwaj 
and sea travelling, where .^signal and look-out men «iv expected to dis 
tinguish colors, inordev to prevent collisions. Sailors ought to hav< 
no defective vision lespocting red, white, and green colors, common tc 
aliips and light-houses. The ordinary means for testing the presence ol 
color-blindness is the Holmgren jdiui ; the* individual is supplied witk 
a skein of purple wool, and requested to select the same color out of t 
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hea]) of \allO^^ coloiej Those who aic unable to poiccne r 0 <lj 

loufound it with blue ftnd Moltl, ami so with ofhei coloih One ctii 
♦ecft^e to tfulToi hoin ilaltoiu&m, but unhii»|>ily the *itrectiun can tetum, 
so that a jnmur^ t(-»t requires bubsf jnenlls to bt again oontiolleil* 
Wounds m the lua<l, ami acfukiitb tlu eyes, tan alter tliopop- 
teptiou of colois, a wdl as i striou^ ilhuss, llu ibu c ol tobicco, and 
haul diuilwiiif» llic dtscisc is cm iblu by i distantly looking at 
colois, m fact by pi Ktismcr a kind of o(nlii w?viinustiL'», and living 
abstcmiou 1) 

OidiDvu light 1 t inpj td ot s#*\ou lUauutiiy ccdois, vifdct, in- 
diijo, bliK, pi (ill, yellow, oi vii^e 11111 u \ the niiioii of all produotng 
tlu MiuilJ lid wlnti li^dit, 1*“ i'. ( > ily st \ whi 1 tin 1 a tier n pissed 
thn>n di i pu'iui Xow those ii>s uc iidil bolu^, po seisin » oath 
tlicii I cnlui piopcitit", bin du iiu il, lummons, 01 lioit^riMUg. 
M)(lcni scRnco sf (s 111 iidi inq ondu iblt bidus as bill li^hl, and 
(Udimty, only i dithionc m tin 1 ipidity ol moMUunt oi the samo 
timk Old pli\sio)o^y oondu 1 ( > Uiit tin ^fiisitmu d s ^lil i*. on’y the 
Mbi itoiy v^stur' am t d tin itliiii ly liu Inniin >us m >v( indit alluded 
io Jsow, the [ t ict pti )ii < i iiui < < ( lois, 1^ diK tolhi jurqul uity lit 
tin quukms^- d nintimiit, cf < uli dnmntiiy in, as it inij)ri 
iliadt 01) the -cnaitiic nil iiibi (U( (f llo nr Wluiithi litfoi 14 ui l| 
lu ilth} condition all t)i ehincntu) r >1 u ni prurivcd and with tho 
sum fuiliti Hi u (in cvi'^t a Ji\ ly ^ u ibility ci c oloi s, and tho 
o])po (t lij^lit iiid j (( Sii h >.111 ibilil), fuitlifn, ran be in- 

tact foi some Fils and nnprrf tl ioi otlifi , s») that the gamut of 
colora 14 iijcompktr Huh incom} Ictr ms^, tins ^ utul blindii€M> 
oonstitutes daltonisni, uid \o 1 units could be wiitUn about its ludicroaa^ 
sad, and tragic comecpicnas , of ai lists pnntiii!^ moidows led, for 
gicen, and of pcopli im'n ih^e of ucogni/in^ blue ind Mulct 

Further, evuy one kuews, th\t both sun uid mooiiTighb “devour 
colors ; ** the chemical lavb of the light di compose the coloring mutter, 
and thus tibsues fide, M Capionniei of Iklgium has ^xpeiunented 
with, not stuffs, but butlei flies, and found the hrilhaiit colors of tbo 
latter could only be consened by then being kept iii complete obscurity. 
Uti placed the vaiious coloied wings of the insects under little 
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cyliiKln’s of diflt'ienl (olored gUw, <*xj»()sing all to the sun ; giccn anJ 
ml bpcanu* altered in Hie oonrHp of 15 da^s, and tlie debtruction of the 
color was cotnidete in 90 ; the* other tludes buffered les^j, but all were 
affected* Vellow glass alone displa3ed a protective power, hence ento 
xnological coll(elionfi, to avoid heuig teduced to blackness, ought to be 
placed under yellow glass Fuinitiiie in gicen oi icd colors rapidly fade , 
green heeonies 3 ellow, and the channing new thados produced fiom 
coal tar make only a bieakfast for the sun ” A 3 ellow cuitain then 
or a yellow blind, ib tho only (ITective bar against the destructico 
chemical ra3s of light. Hence why pliotogiapluis adopt that color 
for their black operating looni 

The ancients boliived amber to be fomied ficu. tb( tears of tbe 
fciaters of riicEtlion ; modems regaid it as the moibnl excretion of the 
the speimaceti whale. 1^1 Heboux, a cchbratul ( ei^’iieei, has read 
before tbe Academy of Sciuioe, a taper sdtirg foith, that while 
formerly amber xvaa domed fioin Sail} — the dcjH>is theu bung now 
exhausted, il is the llaltit that at piesent 311 Ids amber. Also, 
M. Ilcbon.x UMintains ninhei to be tlic iisinous }u(duct of tbelir foixsls 
that once evisfi il in th(' .‘'j>aoe at piesuit occupied bv the Thiltic 8ea. 
In dredging (his sea to (lie depth of two 3 ards belov\ its bod, Vd species 
of fir hate i>eeii diacovcied, one poplai, an ash, two villous, achebtiiut, 
npd some junipers The resin cMniing fiom the so fiiv, Las been tiam^ 
formed bs" the earth into amber which c\plaim> at the same time why 
ii(*t loss than 1200 di'^linct objects— iii'-ects, rcj»tilcs, plants, leaves, 
fniits, shells and salt walei have bcui found iinbcdiled in amber. The 
lattu is much oniplo3Ld in the piepaiation of pcifumery for its 
aroiiiatio qualities; empiikss make it the base of tlicii philters, and 
foiiiieily it was much coDbiimed by fabhionable pei-sons in France in 
the form of lozenges. 

It has (fteir been said of the Ficnch, thev know how to invent, but 
not to profit by their inventions ; thev' apply Ihoii* own discoveries after 
other nations have done bo. Professor ^larcy of the College of France 
expeumeiiteTl in 1873 , with an apjmratus destined at once to lessen the , 
fatigue of liorses, and the chances of bi caking tlie pole and the traces 
Geimauv and Belgium have applied the invciitiou this year in the case 
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ol mail coiujlics and artillery. M. Jlarcy laid down, that animal loco*, 
motion is ofFected by a series of jerkey movements. A man drawing a 
hand-cart for example, with a looped strnp over his fehoulder, and fixed, 
to a point within the shafts— very common in Paris, displays that strap 
or trace alternately tight and slack ; if he walks quickly, the tensiou 
is abrupt, if ho i utis, a writable shock occurs at every step. These 
shocks, Avhetlior in the case (»f a man or a horse, are the results of the 
intcrinitceni (dibits. Proceeding by jcrk.»', tlu^ draught is naturally 
accompiish(‘d by bliock^. The problem is, to nuikc this traction uniform 
instead of intornutteiit ; this is effected by the intervention of a spring, 
whether of metal or liulia-rubbcr, or ('iieased rings of both, between ' 
the trace and the veliiclc. The shock aiiiuhilates the living force ; tho 
spring sfon-H tliat forc(^ .and utilises if, and the man or iJie horse ia- 
no longer fatigued b> iii(‘onvtMiient jerks. The experiments in Germany 
confiim those already executed in Friince, that by tho iutcrpositlon of 
an elastic trace, between the horse and the waggon, per cent of the 
motive power is economised ; in a word, the quaiicr of a horse gained. 

The French seem decided to create an' inland sea in Algeria and 
Tunis. M. do L('ss('ps pronounco< not only the scheme* to ho feasible, 
I'ut industrially profitable ; he also, iestiiies to the accurew'v of the 
.survey of the projected islliuiu.s completed under terrible diflicmlties ot 
climate, by Captain Il.indairo. Apart fioiu the valuabJo fishing 
region that would be created, the neighboring desert would rejoice and 
blossom as the rose, fciiiice llic o.KCcution ol the Suez Canal, it now,' 
rains twice a month, where it only rained once a year ; the lio.U in tha ' 
Sahara is felt to bo less oppressive, and plants ar’e springing up’ in the!; 
desert, where sucli never exi.sted. It is not to bo apprehended, that * 
salt would aocumulate in ' tliese inland scas, as the consequence ofv? 
evaporation of the saltw'ater. In the saltlakc of the Isthmus of Suea> 
the saline bank has diminished, no accumulation is observable, nor caai.1 
such occur in tho opinion of M, de Lv.^sepf>', so long the denser ' 
current of water can find an outlet U> the sea, by means of a deep 4 
cutting to induce the under-stratum of the water charged with 
to discharge itsolf. The Algciian Sea will have eighty times tlie' 
superficies of the isthmus of Suez. 
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The important cxpeiiments— and btitl being condurtod— of M. Ber* 
tholob tend to d( inonstrate, the diic<t absorption of iiitiogen, by 
animal and vc^eljblc tisfiiica, whence ci (In an w charijcd witb electri- 
city ; o\\gcn is also abaorped, and li^drojron niou tlun either M* 
Bertliolet is inclined to attiibutc totlnM diuct absorption of nitiogen 
and ov} ( mipled with o tin t thnnicdl tlnnigos m the lis'^ue-., the 
aingular nncomfoitublLiioss |m o)dc < \jieiHncc pen liin; tlnindei •-(nniiis 
Afhr much patient laboi, Mi s^i<. IKm lo .iiul lb hi .13 I avi* obi vuied 
a siiflicient rjuantily <d the motal (»'sniiuni— *•0 nmud finm its odoi, *to 
be able to evamine it jtitntivil\ It i', a mil d found ass)(ii1(d with 
platinum and its oum, and is \n\ 1 m , owin^ to tn dibuuit\ ol its 
rxtraelion , it posgessi^ a boautital I Iu« 1 iloi tnlel u it li idol's , nud 
lakes a xiolcl Luc b\ the multiplu liilUitun ^ li«;l 1 (lutsMiilne, 
it jM buflicicntly hard io sci lUli t>hs. .ml 1 Mi|Mjoito.dI 

metids III density. Tlcspa t ng jdalmi, ibis met u is 1 ow ( mol )vcd tor 
tipping lightening eondiuiing lods , tin | litnui is j ouii 1 11 to a c.iMty 
in the non lod. In the iinnufaitiui ol tin sc loib a (mil hid been 
pracijHcd b^ the siibslitutK n o( li id and tiu to tlie of 0 to 17 

pr cent so that mo oral public buildinirs in tli( < it} Ji ui 1 1 be snjiphed 
wlihiuw ronduftors. AVviiso, sr\u il of the platina lods vc^e monu 
taotured for the Uiuviibity of Kapler , the fii si ihunder sloim inoUrd 
the tips like ; lhe>\>iie m.uU dl in lead The nnnuf.ictuiii^ 
have b(on boxoioly pimislied. * 

rvofossor Iloiubo’iiz’ of the 8oiloiino, lontiinus to pi o-oeiito assi- 
duously his lonmikable expcnmciits tending to siipnsidi ttbyraph 
wires b,y means of a I IV ei an 1 the soil, and taking iul\ aid age of that 
clociric cunent always existing in the until, nid known .as Ibc Ulluiie 
cturent. lie establishes an clectiic pile at the bt Mielud budge, 
communicating with the Seine and the caith , by means ot a gilra 
nomoter placed a few miles distant at St Ikmis, enuallv on the liver, 
the transmitt^ current was rcgutend on tlie gahanomctoi, the sole 
intermediary being the ii\or and tho soil In case of war such a plan 
of oommunication would bo imaluable , the enemy hy inslallmg on 
the lino of route, u gaUanoirctci could detect (he CMstcnce of tho 
• signals, but he could not stop linn tiansmi'‘Mon without stepping the 





river, nor could he interpret them, not knowing fchoir key. Perhaps 
we are on the threshold of t-elegraphic perfection. 

The term srieJus is applied to a singulnr movement observed in the 
Lakpof Geneva, consisting of the water rising to a variable heiglit,aud 
without any apparent ^anse,^ pending the siip.ee r»f twenty miuntoci. 
The explanation of ProfeHsor L\>rel of LiuiKuno is, that the lake is 
like a!* basin, and its surface fluctuates wdh th<' variations of atmos- 
pheric pressure. Tliis does in>t account for I lie 1:^1 eat elcMitiou of pi* 
feet Perhaps Geneva and oilier lakc^, as is common willi the surface 
of the ocoau, like the* latter may trace their nphoaviugs to oseillations 
produced by oartli((uakcs. 

Dr. Gbet, jdiybiciaii to the French Iraus-athintic! mail boats, has 
.since .several years been ocmpknl \vilh tlie cjiustion ot the prevention 
of sea-fcii IcDLS'S. lie ha.s cx]>eiimented with every known remedy'* 
even to the most recent electricity and injections of ^norphlne under 
the skin. He found chloral to bo the moat eiru‘acious. From the 
first day on board, Dr. ^ct administers to the jias.songcr in a single 
dose, taken as a sjTiip, 15 grains of (hloial, wdiich prodnees a calm 
sleep; on awakening, the j>Jis.^ei)ger if not cured is sonnibly bettor. 
The da \s h'lluw'ing, according to c 11 cum stances, the doctor proscribes 
23 grains of chloial, the svrup to bo taken per R]>oonfnl, every hour. 
In the course of tw'o or IhroQ days the tiavclh r hcconK**^ ficcuslomcd to 
the sea, and can t.ikc his luciils at tht- lonnm^'ii table. According to 
Vulpian, Ore, and Carvillc, cIiIoimI dimiuishf s llie general sensibility, 
and the reflex pow^r of the nerv'c-ci*utr<'<. Sra'sickness Is supposed 
to be caused by the irritation of the spinal marrow and the choral 
acts on tho anatomical elements of that murruw'. The chloi-at 
employed must bo free from alteration, o‘ip'’cisLlly moi«^tnrc; if lirjuiflod 
from atmospheric exposure, the chloral insti-ad of calming, would but 
increase the nervous excitement. To rai^i tho depressed spirits of tho 
sufferer, is the primary object; this is obtained by inducing sleep ; 
tbo physical exhansiion must also be re[Kairccl , commence by inducing 
the patient to come for a little time on the dock and brenthe some 
fre^b air ; to a^s-uago tho thirst, administer .1 spoonful of iced chains' 
pngne everv quarter of an hour; evcr\ half hour give a morsel of 
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bread ana rntat, o\ otliei lof>d,llc^^^ no fi\td hoin^ foi meals, and 
pel nut tlic suHtiti to c.ii according to fnpiicc 

It IS not only in Pans, the conscquuicr of the «-tiangc hubHti^iCb 
foi food jiriidnig tlif SKgo, that llii iiKitasc of tin tafo norm mujady 
ifi to b« ittubiitul The <‘411110 11111*1 isjjnt faft» is \ei} gcueial in the 
proMiui*^, and above nil among tli nc 11 lo-do eJasst^ ]\I T)ecroi\ 
attiibults tht cuis( to the <luad( lut in tin ait of cooLmv , and^to the 
extending nso of hall cooked, oi i iw mint lIis iinnd) in the tve** of 
many will .aj a ns bid as tin di^< isc \\ litn i iw nn it is oidertd, 
he iKonnnonh tint of tin Iniso t» lu pnfdicd, is being ^more 
healthy and moil nntntivi tli lu I d mutton, oidjinl ” [t m ]>ecu 
liirly suilnbh to vm ik pcisons oi ihisevvlirs o(cn{ i ion dt nannds 
gieat iniisniliiL (Milion it i i isui di^isb i ind iikk fiittniiig 
Finthu, tin hois( IS <(m)|iiiiinU tui fi in tho ( w no ilhitions, 
<hat]iioduei divtise sjkcks of la nni and of vshkh the human body is 
the rcecpt4U b* 

M Missk nav il ipiihunn, innomiu^ tlijj^ n u ir mnniiy will 
prcscivo buliv, iin hiuAf fKinlln itt n ks of wev iK ml obhei 
inecots Fiom Mn\ to Ibmnbu J87 > he pint I 1 tihy cVe m a 
wide-moiithc d botth , o| tii mill tlio i ipnitv ft a rpiiit , m soim he 
placed a bai oi non v\tip,hing *1 tmnis, m tin otlun {i ptimv weights 
of meuuiv 'llii nui(ur> iiisnvtd ll^< eJiain is lii‘*h as tht fiist 
day, and tin nun putiilljr si Aj ut fiom tlmi d mgci the fumes ol 
meicuiy iic not pilaiilU to iiisttt", 'ind tin non m oxidising may 
produce an istiinginl silt Phcmuil igcnfs hivf fuqiunth been 
ttiiployctl to pKStive gnin ( In mist J^igliMii" j 1 in ft piescirnig 
meat foi montbs, l)\ nu ins ol fliloiuk of non, is a fnluie, the tins on 
being opintd di'-pliivod only a main, in\ uiattii 
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by 8 » jUK k ail th iU ^.lUn p tli\s If itulloi I 
1 U tftk‘ ibet litiico — 
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intdod the hut, NdIm co# hi ii Unit tht (boi| anil nat resting 
his htad 11^011 hib hand ]S(i ihl h» liU it |>u si ntl> ‘‘ Was it a 
f,uddi«s, (i a human h injr, a mtH i li intuni vulliJll u}> by the 
Ka^ ihc ^ !Noboca<nua!, without •moMu^, ktpt u\oiving iheso things 
m Ill's mind iiut lu could m*ikc out nothing 

(iwinp; to hi» ibsti ution Nohx xmiai fuilid to not no another thing, 
i oi wood hid I < Ml 1)1 in til hut iiom a tune [»ioi to hts 
ictuiu iluKti AftMwai Is — whtii VMV lit i( jnj;ht ho came to 
lenuiubci tliithu tM iini-r sti \ in •> iMii iiiif I }ti uji|k iloimtd, Inioi-- 
lupUd fi >111 his thoughu by the llt((s^lty t > t v itu,* h( could gee 
the fall iiigMitss ot th thii Not only ]i-,hl Imt life and Home othei 
inaieiJils loi i >ul in^ weio theio Nolucinnu, liuwivci, was not 
puipiised— ho thought th it also to bu tin s w >ik— and 

tliciefoic, noniuttei ui sui)inM 

M>iiu hoiiu ) IS no lal snym^ attir all, 
* But ’* (t di{ Us conic ii to tin b< IJy ) would bi a still 

dealer one And Noboeouinai was not nuiti inscn il Ic to 1 hi wi'-dom 

• * 

of the adage Aftci jcifoiming th( evening sfivnts he boiled theiictt 
in 'in eaithcn pot found in tin hut, and df’^f itdudit 


* 1 or morning and cvcninf^tvices, watir bMt<r if (jranfrt h watir -la abso* 
lutcly liCccEsaix to i Hindoo and the wat^^rj libutiotis aic gMicrally pouied^ 
duiitig the s(ivK( fri UI one tiny copper ve sel lutu auotber whieU rebemblffS 
a &am 1 1 
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Kill I V next moiiiin", nmnediaHv ‘dLoi leaMiii? liis Ixd oi Ik* 
made foi thi ‘■ea sh(ire Because ot hi iambics of the pn ceding day, 
lie hid no diiliculty to find out his way now -<^id theic. affei 
eonrl tilling hi- moining srrvices, Ik lunaiiut^ waning— foi TOom ? 
We cinnot say how f u had suih i liipc jjj that the \i'»ion of the div 
before should agiiin make its afpiii'incc tin re wn sliong within 
him, but he could not quit tin { lau B\(u wlien laic m the diy, 
no one time thou Am« 1 ihni w u it tint Jsuhjioomii b< g m to 
tanible about tlu iltic But \ un w tbesintb^ >n>t tin least 
Mgn of ft human bung met Ins <\» So lie iciiiinc»l an 1 ‘•.it down 
111 Ills loiriKi phue. Tlio sun \\< nt down , ihrl u ^ j'ltli itil fipftio, 
and Noboeoomai ciini back to lb hut di-ti [ lU I < )n c 'Uiiing biek 
inim till sia-slK|f( m the c\cning \ob0Luuina siw tht Ivij diclfcitting 
wfill on the hue tlooi o( tin hut 

Nobotoofhai at »•>!%( d lam ouutlanj;, in lu ah iiit ni inner, 

to whkli the K«|) iln m i Ic* no ai^wir 11 tlan a 1 id, * Why have 
X bee i ffo long d( iin d th) 1 1 In i ^ j n i in ( < 1 w as mi t.t I in my 

own «aM(‘d odi e — ad th Is u ili \ dioi niii<\pu ed hi-, desiic 
of going lionn* lud lul ‘ I an i ot laialia wahllii loute indliaaeno 
nionc> toi tiivilling dpinsc'^ anl I ht\< Ihmi w aung luic in tin 
hope oi leciiiing popii in tiiu tions win u 1 nii t >oui hohn<.S'» igiin,’* 
But the Kapilic on]\ -Miid, ‘ Cniii with rn , — ml* so the* 

ascetic 10-^0 

Nobocoomur followed him (iputing tli it some ficihlicss niiglit be 
otlored foi his jouiiu^ houn 

The < HMiing light hid not as m( quite f i led aw iv tlio Kapalio 
was w.tlking first— and Noboc »om a bunging up tin ua Ru ’denly 
latlei felt on hi^ hick the dt touih ot laigu- On turning 
round ho htcnmo uudnnles-, at whit In In In 1 1 Th figure of that 

I • 

wood-n^inph with tlio long ncMve Ijau— '-L I — motioulos-^ as 
befuiL^ Wheneo had thib vision si* ldeul\ come bt hind lam? Nobo- 
coomai saw hor fiiigu placed on lui mouth He understood that the 
maiden was enjoining silence Sueh an injimHion, however, iVas need- 
less. Foi what should ho speak ’ He stood there imazed. JTlie 
* 

Kapaiic could bte uothing of all this — ami went on m advance 
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lie had paFi^oJ Ix^yond ear-shoi, the girl Haid »oniethiug iu a low* 
'dice, aiul the wouls — are you going Y Do not go. Go 

U-uk — [ly” fell ou the ears of Nobocoomur. 

A#^sooii as she had concluded these wonls, the speaker, >Yithont ^ 
waiting lor a rt‘ply, noiselcs.Oy witlulre'v. And Ntdiocooinar shiod , 
lluTC for a while like one berelt of liib senses, lie became eager to j. 
Jnilow, but could not make out in ulueli dir(‘ctioii she had gone, v 
Ho thought — Is It a vision conjured iij» l»y any one r' or that 1 am 
in}>el)' niistukeii AVhat. 1 heard t»f eourst* l>udo^ danger; hut wluit > 
does the danger jjoiuI to ? The T»iiitrie.s* can do any thing. Shall I ^ 
Jl.eu tlee F'-hut where is the refuge? ' ?• 

Nohov’ooui.ir had heeii tluiiking thus, ulien lie saw tlic Kapnlic, 
iiiirtSing his eoini>.iny, lelr.ieing his sU‘p.s d'he lv:i]>iilie ankod^ .1 
“ \VIi\ aie \ou hngeiing ?" When men are at a lo.s what to do, they , 
naturally follow the first diiection they are. in\ited to. Oailed 
once more by the Kapalii*, Nobocoomur followed him without a word. 

After walking some distance, he s.uv before him a hut surrounded by ‘ 
a mud-w\dl. It might he called either a hul, cu- a small iiouso. But wo 
have noth ing to do with it. Just behind it lay the sandy sea- beach. 
The Kapid’ w^as taking Nobocooiiiar to the sand by a Hank of tho 
h()U«Jc, wk the iibove-inenlioiicd girl dailed pai^t him like an arrow}' >,t 
and while she did m» >lie whispered in his eai — ** Still hut lly. Don^t 
you know that the 1\uitrie’s l'oojah| is not complete without hnmuu 
ileshPk i 


At thib per.spiratiou broke forth upon N oUicoomar^ brow, IJnfor- 
ftMiunatcJy, how'c\er, the gill’s w'unls had leaeJidd tli»‘ Kajialic’s ears; v 
and he exclaimed, Kapalakuiiduluy ! '’ And the voice sounded lik<l-£^ 
the roll of thunder in Noboeoomar’b euro. Kupalakundala, however, 
gave no reply. 


* Followers of the TauLras — a portion of Hindu Mytholof^y 
and Kah-worsbip. 


t Tlie Pooja ofleicj lo Kali uecording to the Trantrus The che*f acct*8Horioa<*' 
uf ibis worship arc wine, woibaii, and a dead body. And the aitu of the votary ^ J 
IS, by these hideous means, to conquer Ins nassious lu this world, and obtaitt* 
beatitude I li thv next. Kveiy leadei uf Di Nurmaii Chevers Medical Juris- ‘ 
prudence aware of the nature of the saeiitircs ottered 


o 
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Iloldiufy \o])0<of)nifti bv lliohuid tla K pilio walked on At the 
toiuh of 111 I) link H I s, band the II ol * nj-»ed with i hundied tiints 
iti u^ll il ‘'i»i d in lus \tiiis, lu I I 1 * ( (oin ige rttiunod IJe 

Sill ‘ Li I f Miv 1 ) uid ' iJui iJiu K i| »h in idf no answd Nobo- 

rooijui I I II I I ( 1 linn, Wlci < v u i iking nio to r ” “Totlio 
lbi| I j(l ii^w(H 1 tb K u 'i< h\ * ijiK'^t ( nrd Nobo- 

cooiiM M < 1 h i( niiLi , it}lulibi K i| ili( I |i >11 i^liitb, with 
(|ni^k md \iobnl illnt, N h i i ii n I'l be I Ins li iiul , au 1 bo did 
tins wiili I I ice it wlinli 1 (iniiuv m ii ^ in iiom biius; <tbl to 
lot M \ h )M ol In b ui I, wool I 1 i I P n j ’nin|i iijiou tin t iitli 

Cnl it in>\id 1 >i I mud <t tb ki) lu , uul ^obocojnr u s 

bind Kiiiniu ) 111 I I t |j 1 I < 1 II i It In I mesa'* it biokcn 
ill tin jonil , nid li i li I (li Ki m id « mu d\iii_> 

I i>( u In in^ In ii ii I tb il \ loionu i Ululdtliit i on 
Ijin in , 111 i im w i liiiMii'tluii in il ot w(ol, nid 

pm «n Pilin', li)i tin J niliu J\i 1 1 1 1> i 1 } < i ill ih-, luu n wlmli 

W.u i Inimm lul lu I ol \m —In u tb ul ) ih rioiu lliift 

hiMouldjii ivituil b lilt b b»iMin\otf “"Ui i h the place ot 

COlpM 

Sunt luid indwilit ( i wbiub ud < i pi i s b id p) c v iousl\ boon pu>- 
CUii 1 'Mid kf j ^ tin i( \\ nil III < ibi K ij till bijTii to tnien liiiii 
tigbth Nilioi t m 11 H id d N lib 111 II ill Ilf Ibit ii si^taine w is 
ot no n 111 III t it eiiunuid iiiit,t\eii it tluit agt*, the Kapalic 

posst*- id ilu sfnnbhii i i lu >i d jliint i lu Kip die liiuHiig him 

Kti lUglo, ^ 11 ( 1 , 

‘ TooP \Vh\ d)t llnii (hv ^ift lus buiihhssid to-mglit 

To lUiaii dll’* willli olUmi u]» tb\ lK sliuii|u>l lUsli A\lutbittoi 
foitnno rnnid await a in in 1 ko tin ( 

Altoi biiuhn^ him t isi tin K j iI idt Nubocooinai on Iho s ind, 
Old prisiutl^ b(i mil (iigigiliutli Ibijib md utlu i pit liimniiKa to 

b V Ilflt I 

\ n\ stioiu w 01 V' those di ltd tii n is— \riv light wcic those fasten- 
mgs— iml death w is iinimni nt * Niboeoonur gi\L himself up to the 

Kill — Ifcddcss ot cduictiui lud b’oiKl shod 
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of the £jot! of faith Foi a in nn iii oiino to him thoughts ol 
)»is coiiiili V , of hi^ own in I I n I Inni Koi i niomoiil, too, 

lose btfure him the 1 ic< s of hi h»n J i ijlu i lulmoltui, iml s, 
f* w teal ill ops ftU iiuoiij: tin suuU mil 1 

The puliminuK- I si n(n. ' n \ (to Ki ih i (i mu sent to 
^ittht sicutioul w» i]> li t II In 1 11 1 iviirn 111 h nl list Kopt 

it Sti in^ * — uni til K i» iln wi in iiliil i m ]u 1 TJ hail 
a ^h^tIln t ii ilIiMi i» 111 it It hilkiti ii I 11 ill its ivoiitfil 
pli t noi hi I III I in u I ^ th i — \ 1 ui I i i n ]ii\c jono ? 

Till Kipilu St uihi I III! ml th i 1 i 1 wl 1 I nil h fnul li 
Till >1 liimnp^ t Wild I'le d > i n i i Iii i i ill 1 out lo 

Ki}»il iKun 1 il ill in I I \ 11 1 1 u 1 i li in n» ii,-.} »n liom 

Ik 1 ( |) ii wliK h th K i{) (i \ i i i i 1 n I i i \ lu i inio 

(i>nti nil 1 W nil 1 4 nl ^ ^ ^ I w ii 1 1 ii nsi Noho 

Luom u ijOi/<.(l III s 14 1 oituiuls f )i in ikiii m ili 1 iH i 1 » 1 ii ik the 
OK tpcis tint hound linn JniMInt lUi 114 t i* o f ul I 

At this iiiomtnf wa'^ln.nllht 1 in I ol s f| 1 oiNlip^idoL ]>\ , ami 

tli<y wui not of tlu Kn di Ini un^ In i\ m tl it ilimtioii, 

Nohitooinii hiiiclil — tin m niu i K ij I kuinliili —and ihi) 

wonpon w u w w in^ in In i h ni 1 

“IIusU'* ul lvi]dd iilili 1 I j ik 111 w ijioii * 

with ni , -f li iM ‘'iiuj d it lit! \ ^ 

And With tint, K4 iltku lit i n tli i \ i\ m iiMi hind t to 
Mitlin.; the lijitui N ilii tl in 1 mi i n m i in in nl sd him 
lite She s i 1 , M I\ , f dh w 1 1 I il i \ \ n 1 1 win 

And sisiMiij^, Ki])d\lv.m 1 1 ill III I I I n ni )> li nlmg tho 

wi% and 'Nidiocooru'ii boun * ’ ilt » 1 1 « 

\A 

t 


♦ Ttr a disrnption of this wcij on we i f i tl h it Dr Norm m t Inver’a 
Midnal Tiunpru Inn f wLieli tent mib lUf di v t" i 1 r'’8« ulin ' tin. iiiHtraniOttt* 
It m'lv be scf li 'll K ilighat and tl'» wli ic 
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r’lunnh v'li 

In r '^I. 

Ami Ihc "i< ii <>1 Limi 
r* 1) at lli( dt idly stiokt 
\s fails on tiiounf Vlvcrnii^ 

A tlmndi i -Miiitti u luk 

— La\s oi \\fiEM KoMf 

Ilrnii. tliC having vNudieil f\ei> nook and riannv oi llie 

room, Imfc fiiidinGf iieitlioi ilic won|ion nor KapalnKundala. irtiirnod to 
the Hand with snspi( ions astir Aiiunii' ihoi** lie saw that Nobo 
oooinni wus G;ono; a1 which Ik* wis \*‘iy much mipn^od : and presently 
hia oyes fell on the snudoie<l oreepu^, a^Hl tluu biino able to quos*? 
the tnith, thoKapnlio ran in pursnit of Nuhorooinai. Tint tht'n, m ii 
lonely place, ii la cvlrcmcly diflicui to use nrtaiu whi« li du cctioii or which 
way a run a-way has t i]»<n Owing to the daiknO‘>'<, ho could desciy 
one within Mj^ht, and so lie wandond .ibout a gnat deal, niaiking 
the sounds of voices; but these sounds even v^cre not always audible. 
Ho, therefore, tor the puipo^e of looking moio minutely around him, 
gfot upon the Rummit of a high sand liill The Kapalic ascended by a 
side ; but that, on the opposite side of it, the base of the mound had 
been worn away hy streams of ivatci in the rainy season, he vras not 
aware. No sooner Iiad lit* got upon it than the hdl-top — tottering 
already — gave v\ny under his weight, and, with a tremendous crash, came 
down upon the iMirtli. And the Kipalio, too, like a buffalo slipping 
down from a mountain proc ipico, h 11 In adlong with it. 



DOLE JATTRA ; OR THE LOVE STORY OF 
KRISHNA 
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Mr. Edwin Arnold, the Liansl.itor o( Llio ^w jiti lyrif^ o(' Ja^nitleva, 
says, ir I remcnibor aright, that the slor^ (»l Uadli.i .iiul Krislina’^* lovo 
is simply a pootical allegory-- Radlia - the horoine—ln iiig ihu fomiiuno, ‘ 
• anil Krishna— the hen)— being ilin masculine, emh.jiliment of th^ 
passion of love; and that they arc, like olhoi\ literary crcalioiis, mere 
figments of the poet’s brain, Rut wc, in all dolercnec to the classical 
gentleman who is himself a poet, beg to difliT fioni him and say that 
these mythical personages did cxwt— according to our Sbastras— long 
before the eastern Ivrist could lisp the name of lii.s mother, and still'* 
exist in the imaginations of the lliiidoos. 

However, for our present purpose, we . should siij^poso ibat they diil • 
exist; and not only did they exist, but they lived, Iircathed, and actoj, I 
like us mortals of tho nineteenth century. 

Krishna was the son of lhusliudc\a and Davaki— hit, wife— both i 
subjects of Kangslia, tbo king of Mathurah , ' J 

Kangshah had been inliirmcd that a .son ^vould he born untbil 
Ikishudeva and iJevaki, who, if sufTcred to live on, would dLputo hi/' 
throne and do him serious harm Under this superstitious awe^^) 
Kangshah had immured Davaki — (jneieute then — in a jirisoii, and taketl,| 
very great care that the cdiild might nut live Jong after it was ushcrci^I 
into world. But the ccheraes of tho ta rant were singularly disconcerted r 
tho father of tho child, as soon as it was boin, contrived to carry ft) 
out, and, with his prcciou.s burden, fled an fa^t as his legs could cartyT 

him, until he reached the edge of a river (diimna) that flowed acro«!^' 
the country It was dark midnight then, mid a storm raged furiouely 
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and tljc ] tin pound in f orient TIu nvrr, swollen to the bum, had 
become oiu •'(dliin^ miss of foam, .ind neithtr man noi bf ast < ould 

aii^whdc I d( fiK I How to ciosa the iisei at 'jiich an lioiu ? — 

Ami tli( ol 1 111 III ^ibod then dumb undid — scaml} 1 nowiiy? what to 
do OI I Muldj n i fo\ appr lied on the uiu, iiid Ludd< I 

Hcioss llic sin im, is if it wen i h \ fnld lit' I lolv tlio lut* ind 
till inimil, iiid 111 i ftw luinnlis f 'iind hnuxclf wi'li lus 
piouous < h iij[0 bxfi on llu olln i i h of tin riinini Altii that In 

It pa ltd to l»i ind ibun iii 1 flu n 1 II iIr I il c to tin ( of i am]] to 

^do Mil 14 1 niirifd Is It 1 1, wli > I jf idui\ in 1 w i i ( >11 li laldc 
niilK\tmi i llntvii\ iiulit lu 1 liinu I t> itln i di uilLu is t) 

lx I )iin I in 111 ^^n li ni is il 1 lu 1 n >1 1 u 1 in i h li in ili ' 

pi M ( 

VI In 11 Tvan^Oiili tit lM\nt »i junlil i (bd i \ i I n inlsmi 
Iim imn to wliu J)i tl i \\ i un u i I tl it tl( \ ( im I LuL llir 
ehanffilin^ — ihitijsshuh lli n at i\ it ilnu 1 1 

The < liil 1 It tf it I fin 1 d I n i w ^ c un 1 ’1 I > 1 m •* c iie i f 
Jabhod ill, til (f N in M u Imiiu 11 ♦b )ii\ nl M ot mi liu f 
i ol it ( d I f Tm I Inii h w h st I t in. 1 ui t 1 ] it s t f hi m t hci h 'W 

holidiC tin 111 IK pill of lli i 11 n u^s— iiid Ii nv ho smtclnl 1 iss s 

lioni tin Hilling di 1 s (it in i li 1 1 1 1 th i i In n ( ]l On oiu 

oecasun it is snl llul, 11 ill li i sU d t f i ini liil indiow 01 
othci, bu n s| niUd u> a lislnli In t stum Mi 1 ni in bun as the 
thnl Ibii till b > uni Isl tl i^ nl 1 11 1 ji u titi i-. ddiitl Jus 
innotuut I j n wbnii tb nnthu t nl him in i id of uiiMi to 
ojxn In'- month nnim I atd\ \n I 1 » ali' Itb li tb 1 -not Ini 
(loam, but lilt >tns inlih txtnwiill l> ilnn i \i hnu, ind 
Mahisliwai 'll d all 1 u womb is 1 1 b uui 

Oiut upon i tiiin <11 tin ulitil w t n i 1 wlnn 11 k sK\ 

was oi tiu lliust tb wilt I wi tf the vkuist — ind n itiiic doiintd 
her Ost 1 obt — iiid tiu liitlspuuu Until tbeu swt tt-t intUh and 
tb(* soil but/ts 111 n \ hdtn wi b tin li i.::i im l of utn n and otbei 
flowtis, w iml ltd listlt sh and lliitt itd the ba\(s, i ^outb of scaicth 
< it^btcvu MiiniiK 1^ — ol a tiiiK o]i\ < >njl vion — with i pan td lai/c 
duniniu li m>,t 1 with U lu: 1 iMn , nid with a Mi n^nt iiost niul bl itk 
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up turned brows, nnd a smiling nioulli that bad a ebarm ofit'^own, migbi 
be soon .sitting upon a braiidi of a Kadiimba tree on tbe banks of the 
diirana. lie wa-i very fautustically drewd : a yellow e/Ar^o//*? —with 
a (llHeionlly-eoloietl lim — covered bi*^ b»\v(‘jjimb.s from tbo naisfc down 
to ibe knee, and was ijalboied up into a sweeping hue of fold above 
fold, oin' end ol which was .sccuietl belwei u I he lunn oj his cloth and 
the body of tbo weaioi jiid over the jmvcI, and tlie other end twisted 
iiitoconutle^^ ei easv* i dangled Ioos( ly dtuviiwanK. A elnnlder of iho aaino 
Color, twisfetl iJilo a lull coiled lonnd the pait hi-lnw the loins, and 
was ''Ceined in u faidaslu* knot o\<‘i* the line td* .\hovc-ilescribed. 

0\(T .i‘',.iin‘st hi.s sniootli blow there ned h-d a (MT^d. of the ]>eiicocyiJ 
plume fa'itoncd itt a leiii y kiKd Tin; u lude ^ up l)f*spr)ke intlnilo . 
'arc on his paii, and was, »d c >ur‘-e. ni(’an<, in r >jun(iion with Ids ruro 
peivonal channs, to nialvC. a ba\()e np.ni hnninini' he.o t.^- ITe bad a 
bamboo ihde in In', hand, nieb as ll.treld Sc (’o might envy, wlncli bo" * 
busked to ever a’nl anon w itb tbe air of a eonnol^senr, and as if M 
iininedhito action j jn^t as u soldier njuni a baltle-iield looks to bid 
rifle ‘bcfoio the attack * And, in the int' ivals of such cxnmiiialiotnt, 
lie would jiart the tlnck foliage of the tree in Older to iTCOUiioitio the 
land bey<md. 

This >ouug blcLuo was, i need bcaitoly, ICiidina, and tdie hero of 
Jayaib'va. % 

Ills loves wi re, they f-ay, .is nnn\ a- there were fair faei s in the 
ncighbourliood !]«' dnelt in This Imm ver, be saiil to his credit, 

that he never wa'-lcd a tbonglit upon women that ^^e^e pl.ain or [lusscc^, , * 
— young tboiigb they niigiit be, ami \\i\h n devout wMsbljjper at the sbiin^^ 
of Beauty. lie knew' ever>^ garden wbem fair llow<‘rs grew, ,ind would ^ 
not rest unld be bad culled their sjwe- 1=. Ibally, a J^er•^on of such " 

I . . 

exceptional jiowers deserved apothcosi-i at llie bands of bis followers,,^. 
Even in our own day, cases of sueb dvdicaiioii arc not wanting ; aiid.; 
the quarter in which they are to bo looked for arc the icligioiis nects. 
Mr. Ilepw'ortb Dixon would have done well if beliad lalcwi biij notes m 
India for his ‘‘ Spiritual ArVivc.sd' 

It was the sweelc.st of spring-tidcis. TJie sun was f-ist sinkittg^ds 
behind the hill- tops amidbt gorgeous iinls of purple and opal. The f 
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P ' gi*ovcs ou Hio Jiurnu'a baiik*» wore filled with the twitter of 
throated hii'da ; the s 1 i:idow 8 were croopim; over the placid 
j'^ater of tlu* atream ; and every now and then the wind blew and broke 
it into ni.vrnul iipidea whn^ danced and -paiklcd in the mellow haze of 
111© HOttiDg MHi — distill bing the peaiM^ful image of the leafy ti-ees that 
fritigod the river ; only the niunniiroii') monotone of the waves lap- 
‘ ping njK)n the pebbly beach of the Jiinuia broke tho stillness of the 
hoLii. It was nil hour in which ‘]»le:is<iut thoughts bring sad thoughts ^ 
into the mind — an hour that will make you live your life over again 
ill yiieniory, and sigh over days that aic numboml with the dead ; 
— an Inmrwlien ‘old familiar faces* will crowd the now faces out of 
your mind, and smile on<v more the -mile which no one else c«in. 

Witli long waiting, th(‘ young man at last* grew (piite fidgety, and 
})OCi*cd out through the fidiage moie often than was coIiS^^icnt with his 
art. At length a faint noise of nmsieul laughters canii* to him borne 
l&n tho evening wind — followed by linUing Hounds. And he pricked 
ap his cars, if i may say so, and eliitehed his bamboo iustriiment and 
held it to Ills mouth, lie wuh in a fe\ei-hcat now, and his breath 
oamo fast and tliick ; and, shall I say. he had a narrow escape of Hli[>< 
"plug down. I doubt very much if he could have lived after such a 
contretemps, even if liis physical frame had endured it, to think of all 
the shame and ridieulo which a sprawl like that w'ould have put 
him to. 

A group of young maidens —all in the first flush of youth, fair and 
pretty, — clad in rustic kirtles, and with brass jialls ‘ upon their 
beads — presently hove in sight. And immediately tho young 
Orpheus begun to blow at hisjystrumeut. *lle puffed uud puffed at it, 
and yet no sound would come forth. By this time the group had { 
become fully visible, and their hilaiiouslaughtcr rang out upon tho air, 
and their ornaments tinkled musically. 

This was really too much for human forbearance. In rage and e 
despair he was about to Sing the thing down, resolving to retire froCA 
the business for ever, and never more to disgrace it, when another ic 
' pttff blown in sheer despair gave an unex}>ectcd turn to affairs* The-^ 
^music rose ringing and trembling through the aii*. A strange fire now 
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p>hone in his eyes, and alHhe melody of his hoar! found utterance 
snrioutfl^'-blendcd notes of the weirdest ami wildcht music*. It startled 
Ihts ninideiis like a bevy of birds, and tiny looked up towards the 
Kadambn tree. The soup; was to be* heaul but the singer nowhero 
bo be seen. Like Wordsworth's boy listouing in woudennent to tho 
lOtc* of the Ouckoo, tlioy looked tbm wa\ jind Llnit- but in vain. The 
{OuLtouchiiig n)elod\ (lowed on and on, and lilled all the nil* and filled 
.bcir licurta until they l.now not iroiii whem o ji pioeeeded 

They bad for som<‘ tniu* listened iiitiaueed to tlu'inU'Jic. Hull 
loiiicstie dutie«t must be perlbrnied, and t1ie\. om* by one, moved 
/heir feet reluctant to go. The woinlor v\n, not >•( ijuitt* gone out of 
.lieir eyes, and their muuner— tiuiii om* of iiauk liiUinly — bad changed 

0 an usual tlioughtfiiljio^^ Tlu\\ went iml lingiusl — and hngeretl 
ind went and loolo'd bicK— bow man> turn’* I Know not. Kveti 
vheii tliey diove back the watei in eddying uielos md dipped ibeir 
ntehers with a gurgling sound, they looked buck oflmi and often 
owaids the Kadamba tree — oblivious ofb tlnnnsi’IvcM — obliviou<; of 
heir duty — oblivious of their eoiiipaiuons — and tiiU', lingering by the 
'iverV edge an unconscionably longei time Him tln‘> ineanl- 

(ino girl, Iiowever, wis among tboiii, ubo, to judge tioiu bci af>pcar^ 
inoe, had been ro t ikeii uji with the nnei *, that be was startled to 
hid herself alone on the river beach, the re-^t li iviiig gone away at 
east a tpiartcr of an hour before. She was ;i dender but symiucliically 
rained girl. Age nut more than si\leon. SJn bad i stiaiigo sjuri- 
/Uelle face — with a mouth sweetly ^ad 1 donbl if she could liavo 
rot rid of that sadnesr even if she had tried, or the sweetness that 
dended iiidistinguisbably with it either. Her eyes — not very largo 
iiie8--bad strange depths in them, and looked — no one could say^* 
rhich way. With those she had a complexion that glimmered in 
hat fading evening light. 

1 All Ibis while Krishna had, I need scarcl^ly say, been looking 
piitly at this picture of Teminiue lovelines'^. 

She was lifting Iier pitcher Howly and. absently —the music still 
felling in Iter heart — ^wlien anotliei bm*Ht of the Bume melody greeted 
ler ears She had already despaired of healing it again, and ill start* 

K 
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lier like a fawn from her uAcon^^cious reverie to a real someililng— 
whose notes woke n\) strange echoes in her heaH. The pitcher slipped 
down and lay thoro unliecded ; the water coursing down to where it 
had been taken from. The stnun gradually gained in passion and 
pathos until its sweetness sufTubod the whole being of the girl. From 
that time the melody became a part of herself, and she knew not how 
to forgot it. 

Daylight had almost faded now ; ^ only the topmost twigs of the 
trees appeared lilce a rick on fire ; tho evening shades lud eloicd over 
the htndscapc, and a beautiful calm lay over all nature. 

The lover in ambuah now came silently down, and, in a graceful 
attitude, — with the light leg slighty bent and cros^fd over the left, and 
the head, with its nodding plume, a little inclined to the left, stooil 
under tho Kadamlu tree. The same touching an* ho jdayed again an<l 
again with many roulades and fiourishos. The gul had all this wliilo 
been gazing mutely at the i>eifi>rmer, and, with her whole soul, dunk- 
ing in tho melody, so thai when the song toast'd, ami the last faint 
notes died away in tho evening breeze, she f( It her longing scarcely 
satisfied. 

She, however, bore th.it mu'^ic in her heart, and heard it all night 
long— and over aftei wards* In the faco she had just now seen she 
had found somothiiig that was akin to the mnsic and to something In 
her own heart. 

Suddenly she became conscious of her lonely position, and of her bro- 
ken pail ; and she was about to liuiTy away home, when Krishna 
waylaid her, and, in the politest of words, asked tlic honor of escorting 
her home. Tlie growing dimness ot the hour liid her deepening blushes ; 
and she muttered some excuse—alniost inaudibly — in tho swoctest oi 
tones possible, and sped homowanl alone. 

It was now night. The stars had one by one come out in the sky^ 
The song of tho birds Vas hushed in the grove. And, amidst tlu 
silence of the scene, the Jumna flowed murmuring on. 

That night the maiden had a sharp talking-to from her domest'^ 
tyrants, as she had expected. * But she was too much occupied othei, 
wise feel its smart. She did not sleep soundly iliat night, and 



(ijreamedilHpH of hitherto unknowii blia& But 

the to bo m evei j tiling. When ehb 

awoke niSkii think horsolf the same being of 

tlio dayWor^j^ aiid felt if something unusually bright had passed 
away fioiu het ior evoi Gradually she lamo lo icuiciiiber the events 
oi the preceding day, and a hoa\y sigh escaped lici —she Mcarcoly knew 
why Fioiu that time her day dieaimuj: and night di earning began- 
E\ciy day she saw Iviiblma, and he aid the mubit on the Jumna’s hoiikk 
Many a subtoifuge did bho invent — and nuii} i nhiii* ho did she iaU; 
to recount foi lur anusual delays uid uiui isouablc sliolU to the spot 
by the 1 IV ti bide , >^heu the young lovei bad tikeu up his vantage*' 
giouhd , iltliuugh, on eaili ot those oic iMons, ilin fault was soaioely 
hers but of tlu utiavoul ibli sti.ingci w ho would, hv dl inannei ofmeanig^ 
pievint lit r liuiu aetiug sliiitl} up to tlu piogiainuit of hci domestlO 
dutits ilei companion < 1 , however, weu '^hivwd enough to lake catai 
not to hi liei done, and twitted hei with liti newly discoveiod wealf'* 
iicbs All tills bhc buie with a meekiicbs that biupiibad even her 
ii leiuK. 

Gi«idiittl)y hci (Kilhi ) love ioi Kiibhni her line a di finite — iangibio i 
somethin’' -a piil ol h< r whuh slio could no more avoi4 

thin she c mid ivuid luudi Life bee inu a })aiii to h(i without 
KiJslma Piiticuliily iloiiiestn duties iiiadi a inobt TiTijUSt call lipOU 
hii atieution wiiub w is ill i4->(iMfltm Ik i 1>\() When hei loVe j 
couKl no loii^et bt eoueeHhd — when hci viiyiv" -boi very hieajh-^ ' 
and evoiy thing about hci tobl ot hu love, —and i \c ly one snspcctedl 
it, they, at hei home, tibbooed hci |ouiik \s to ific Juruiui s bank, audi ^ 
tiieieby (ck'c away litj only sol ice on < iitli icliaiici sight ot fvnshna^^if 
Sho took this new dittuuliy so miieh t > Ik uI th it lioin that time shtiu? 
begin to pine awiy Sin would often bigli, »ud s ly heiself — , ^ 

“Love*, wlu inner I think ol you, I b A up at the* iiewly-gatbereav 
eloudb When I au at my woik, 1 sing voui piai'i^s, and had mauy^^ 
^ejneeb lot my t<ai^ Had not God n ui< nu a woman, I would have^* 
kCa you witii me and travelled from < liiiu I j chmc ’ | 

Ueie Krishna who had iioni the day ( 1 in jt ^ight, < ca^cd to be hearts ^ 
whole, found it a soio tiul to pa^s hi.» d ly v itb<^ at 'i ^sigbt ^of 
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face* T]io groves on tlte Jamna’ii tmnk was filled day md night 
Plib his mournful lay to which the mormur of the river and the 
Wghing of the wind Imre, indeed, a sad refrain. Many a maiden had 
come and gono that way*-*with pitchers poised upon their Ibeads,— an^ 
urith many a laughter. But none of tliom had a charm for him, lie 
looked this way and that and missed sumothing which seemed to him 
the spirit of that lonely and lovely spot. Days and nights thus passed 
hWay; and still the desired object seemed farther and farther and at 
the same tlmo nearer and nearer. 

Then a companion of Radha, whom she Imd made* a confidante of, 
took compnssLon upon the pining tnnidon ond brought iheiv %vocs to a 
termination by carrying many a mo^sffgc of love fr(mi one to tlio other. 
Ifany a moonligbt ineoting did slic arrange, in shad}*' nooks and 
bOfiky dells, and under the spreading boughs by the Jinnna ; and many a 
Saneo did the pair lead upon the velvety aud moonlit sward. There were 
Also lovers’ (piarrels and reconciliations (which no r(‘al love could be 
without) and there were also jealousies and bcart-burnings ; tor< 
Kirishna was cruel and* mischievous enough to try her love by a false 
^fsithlossncss, and at many a trysting place when' they bad promised 
to meet — Radha alone bad to puss the night in the vain ex])ectatioi) 
jpf her truant lover. 

They say that ho had other loves. But tlicy are calumniators, 1 
For, love is but one and kuow«* no division, and they who love 
fiiaigr love not one. 

Love, like murder, will out , and every one at length came to know 
about Radha and Krishna’s love. It gradually became a household 
word. Whenever and wherever love was the topic, there was the iu- 
QVttable reference to their love us tlie ideal of what love .should be. 

Still their meetings were secret ; for Radha had a husband whom, 
they say, she did not like, and, in tact, could not like, for the life of 
her. She herself, of 'course, had no hand in her marriage, and no 
amount of self-schooling could enable her to ma.ster the passion that 
liermeated her whole existence. 

The fiute of Krishna had become sueli a known fact in the neigh- 
ylWttrUood tliat all the women of the pbice— whether young or old -s 
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nrould flocit to Lim ic liear btttl play ^ Many a loviag glaoce 
ast at him, and many a wedded wife wdiiM leave her husband’a elida 
to listen to the midnight rntisic of Knshun One thousand women be ' 
IS said thus to have captivated by his soul entrancing melod^/ 
Whether ho reciprocated ihetr love is i nutki of conbidorable dottbt.« ' 
But he would take a prominent part m ill (Iicii sporti and pastimeSj^^ 
nnd, when the spring season came, and the trees put on now leaves 
bIsG cuckoo’s iv'tc smote the ear, and (he moon h id tilled lier horn, he wottld^ 
allow them to assemble by Iina uiuhi the inieihcing branchoa^in tlW^ 
sbiilv a\enucs ol Bniidabiin Many a meny go rouml, bod he-f^. 
puOied l>y fan hands, anil amidst a couiti ton of inusicfinaughterse 
When one inudcii w is tiied, inoihei took lur plico, and, with all thSu 
^triugtb oilier tiny aim, beat the 1 luglung Kiisbna wbiiltug in 
air And thoic would be no end to tlioite g^ritionsj^nuloss when all of 
them \\oic iiicd They had all m then hands fiom wblchr 
tiny would spin t out at anoilur, oven at long distances, watci eolorod 
with lioolie powdci, and pelt with all then might bigballs of slielMaA 
against each oilict wind), no sooncu they fell upon thou* \lLtnns, broli{||| 
in numcroub fiagmcnt^, (bo buttle they weic) and left thorn bosr/ieat| ^ 
with tin led powdd And, in tins raaniici, the whole giove — the 
the leaves, and the ground, became icd an 1 dun with constant showers 
of the powder, and rebounded with tlitii laugliUus and encs ol 
llai I” — and mcir> songs sung in choiu-* 

This national festnity has bincc Ikkii \uy populu, and ib uinverbalhf 
observed by the Hindoos, At Biiiidiibiin, tin «< < no ul Knshna’s love, it 
rages mobt There it coinuicnces cailni (it IciM i1h jirciiaiatious) atji^ 
lasts longer than clbi w here About tin tinic oi Iho yodr tin* stnOi! 
and public tlioionghfaK s of Bnndabiin prestni a euiiuus jiectuol^jl^ 
and tUo people almost lavc ovei then n|oiciugs 

• Large ini?< a 

This article though sent bj the writer in time foi tlii. Dole Jittra was 
avoullj held u\tr — Arf JV i/ ^ 
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A IjN^cious gem, 



Asiin'^’f *® daily 4 » 'i^yjB.nig 

P«?a'*, wo .ill' glad to ])icU out the bc^ ba*WS^^^» 
dmo^t iiiii<iuo in (h.uacict ) " i 

This IS a fail fliiocimon ol Bengali |Swfatur«^a^^ jns»tly any, 

a most odmiiablc pioce of /lo^/ic fcqsbk o«||i§ 

ehaptors, otto of wluib, viz^^Smusane ^ramana, (wanderuigs m the 
nometor})wo rcmcmbu to have nail ami ic-rcad, wo Miovo, m a 
miiubii oi tho Bunj:aJai^ana of ilu old series These c haptei 9 aie so 
many effusions, ^\hleh springing honi oic and the &amo soi/u<^, and 
nitmtng through diffeioiit channels in biuootli happy ciincnU, \ii 
Inallyfall into cue and the same The souice whence Uioy 

aiise IS tho author’# own lore» iihe ocean wlicie they fall 15 the aathoi’s 
meinoiy of his beloved wife Bnaiehcd by the hand of Time. Pi aying 
.fbt tho flonl of iiio dcpaitcd, wo an at a loss whothoi to euisc Ihc houi 
^1^ snatched fiom our authoi’s aims liib dcuily loved vvifc^ foi, 
iftro it Xiot for that unhappy event, we would not peiliapb have scon, a 
jAoiihnj^commg fioin Cliundia Babu’s pen to help the development 
It rosoaroes of Bengali hteiatiuo 

Vfo must candidly confess, it is seldom om good IncL to find mu h a 
lar^ouious combiu ition ol philosophy and poetiy man 01 igiiial Bengili 
wrork/'wniton ni a style as simple ae sweet. But Jet not oui 
^ders undoistiinl by this, ihit we mean to sav the woik is 1 iuUIon^ 
FfvuUs, certaiAl) it has, as. indeed, evny hum in pioduction, lit laiy or 
bthcrwiae must have But vve say the demtuls ol Lhi woik bdoic us, 
Aic much less than its mciits 

We welcome tho book with joy and lupu st tin. aullioi to give \i>> 
Some luoic productions ol his brain It wiLli gii it pit. isuu that wc 
oonimeud tho book to the atteutiou ol oui icadi r<^ 


BERAJUDOIVLA [1 — An lit lntK.a( Duwta^ — Btf LaL^nu 
: an ChtxhabuUif 

Thi lilt hot of this Di am \ Id not i novict in Liteiatuii Ills fust 
Miramaiie work NandabangsocheJa, was veiy lavoi ably icttivel l>\ tho 





Hi* second, MUnkansa, m spite of swuo edtene erilJf^ 
eqnatly admired. Seraju4owlah is liw third production b lUo i 
lm«. We have rood it vrfth pleasure and have no hoaitnbioi'i 
say, that it is considerably superior to the ordinary run of {leng^j^ 
dramatic literature of the day. Some of the charocters hare bcilj(il< 
verj oWy sustained. The author hos called liw uoik “ an Uistorieal 
Drama." This has not been a misnomoi The iiiti igiies that nwnito4 
in the deposition of ha\e been \tiy graphically dcsciibed. 

has been leinaikcd, more than once, that no proles'.ej //tstory of tb^ 
Norman pciiod give » betlei idea of those tunes than one of tile 
.nctyeb! of Sir Walter Scott. W i}.-tilfflil>i^we do not err, when we say^ 
lliat this drama gives a bcttci idea oiMwl— JIP 



it deals than all pioicsscJ 



of l]^ngsil 
the pi( 

"cW&^’by 

are tti^ 

\ c aid iiTjvn j 

that the Addicbd, snrh as it has been, is alioj^otlioi inferior.^ 
is througliout eloqtu nt and pointed, thoiigli not rh.iractcrist'l hy | 
ripeness of stj^k* «?uch as one would expect fiom a person oi JUaUt! 
burendia Nauth’s culture. Possihl), the Uabu had been called i 
to mako the cCToit without much tune for ])rcparaiion having 1 
allowed. 


— *} 

SAPATNEE SOBO,’^By Ilurro (Viunder Gkose. Eew Bengut ^ 
PreaSy CalovUa ^ s 

r 

The book before us is a simple and unalTectcd story of Bsngif 
peasant life, — written in a touch-and go btyle— and scarcely aspiiiogl^ 
the reputation of a ‘ Govinda Samanta.* It rominds us of a palntmg;ll|| 
the Dutch School. And although it has nc intricate plot— no ramaal| 
love-affiur — no midnight murder^no prcnicudcd claimant or 
will to boast of, it yet contains scenes touching cnongh to move itt 
reader to tears. The parting scene between Golapkumai^ee and he 
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ffi' ,B<il)O0 Huiw Chia 


^ ami tiramal 


1 ^ now we ^now that he is & novelist as well ; and this is liis 1 

L|i^ormance in the new lina 

£y |)ituntt, poetry, paintinfj, and fiction are sister arts; and wo k 
plift reason why a man who oiccels in ono should not, if ha bo a per* 
^jbht wori^iv anotlicr. Bulwer Lytton, in one of his ess 


®.^|i^arkFthat if a knowledge of one of the arts be brought to 1 
the execution of anobh^ ^oacV^uJdejji Jaws with iTirajd^*; ' 
umjrWfty and thccqby^a.^^ sUndswpd of 


Bcilwer tytlon 

ramj«Usit, and jioet, ana ; and there 

day, Te'nnysOiH BobeVt BaCnlihan— a Scotch poet 
Gabriel llossetto — the j)rc-Uaphaclite painter and 
P the same school as Rossetti, and a host of lessor 
Uminaries. In Franco there was Thcophilc G antler — the celebrated 
^omancist, Georges Sand (Madame Dudevaut) and there is the still 
iving M. Victor Hugo— the aeknowlodged head of the romantiques. 
In Oerinany thorp wero tho great (roetlie and Schiller of whom Carlyle 
S so enthusiastic an admirer. In America wc shall find Professor 
Bussell Lowell — poet and general litcratcur, Dr. Wendell Holmes, 
)Oat and physicist, and Bret llorte, a rising man of scarcely forty whom 
England has learnt to respect. 

Wo 6an, howoTor, hardly call tire present performanoe of tlie author 
t notoL It is of too sketchy and humed a character to be fairly 
mtitled to the designation. But wo can predict that if he should attempt 
I. regular novel, he would achieve far better and lasting results. 


y. Gkose 6 * C<»., /*rttttieuey Pms, 79 Bentmt.k Sirtti, LahHtta 
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AcGouDtNcr to M. Kaoul llosi^res, tUo crunades Rpmng solely ftOMi 
two caii*^e8, the hardness of foudal lifo, and the love of pillage 
adventure. They were not religious wars, still less sabliine laliA* 
ness/’ as writers of the Eighteenth century maintainod. The men oC 
the Middle Ages, notwithstanding their ^iety and superstition, wcra^ 
incapable of tenacious and persevering fanaticism. Tiie earnestness 
their faith was on a par with tlicir piompt inclination to heresy. Tfia < 
narons pillaged without scruple, the monasteries on their domains; SOUSS 
openly protected the Jews, and others, as in Languedoc boldly profes- 
sed heresy. If the barons persocuted the heretics, it was because th^ 
were within their reach, but their hate never went so far a^ to 
"seek them in the East. Tiie churcli could only arm thmiobles against 
the Albigeois, by exciting every feudal hatred and covetousness. The ^ 
Jews weio massacred only when their riches appeared too insolent, but 
no one entertained the thonght of exterminating them. The baroiie 
were strange devotees, for on setting out for the Holy Land, they 
brought with them their dogs, their falcons, their jugglers, and thdii^ 
concubines. These strange pilgrims also pillaged every holy place 
their rood, and stripped the roofs of churches of their load, to sett & 
Instead of preparing for the crosadea by fasting dnd penitence, the \ 
)barona* gave greater rein to their^asadons and excesses of the taUb. 
^The love of war, not their faith, stirred the baroaa to deliver tiiose 
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C&mbats to the infidels, only equalling in ferocity, to what they iii- 
doiged in on their own fiefs. As at home, so Ihey wore towards the 
Baroceii the day after a battle, they exchanged vi.sits , tliey danced 
together^ and Christian singers were accompanied by Arab iimsicLans. 
Biiladin sent to the Christian kirig'^ from tJicir arrival, presents of 
J)araascus plums and other fruits. In fact, the King of Navarro 
demanded the hand of a daughter of (ho Almohades ; Bichard 
Cceur de Lion declared himself to be brother in arms the 
BuUaii Malek Adhol, and oflcrcd him sister, and ITenri. JI. 
threatened the Pope that he would become ii Tilabometnn. Hatred of 
the Mussulmans did not proceed altogether from the clergy and the 
monks; the Vaudois asserted the Pope committed a mortal sin in 
perseonting the Sarncous; Albert d’Aix maintained that Cod never 
intended to force any one against his will umler the yoke the Catholic 
faitli, and Thomas d'Aquin laid clown, that only those who had 
seceded from the Church, not those who had never belonged to it, 
ought to be compelled to ro-entcr it. The Crusades were not tlien, 
r following M. Bosi^res and his numerous authorities, an explosion of 
fanaticism, they sprang from a social necessity, such as Urbain II. 
formulated in his address to the Cliristians at Clermont, 1095, to take 
the cross—” the territory you inhabit is too confined for yon, your 
numerous population wants more space to furnish more food and 
greater wealth ; hence, why you aie ever engaged in internecine 
massacres ; calm your hates and take the route to the Holy Land.*' 
The Empcror<of Greece tempted I he cii[>idit y of the barons, by pointing 
to the untold wealth of the inlkUls The do.scendant<» of the Qallo- 
^Franks, had all the fieriness and adventurous spirit of their ancestors ; 
imprisoned in their castles, the} felt tlicmsclves dying from tran- 
quility and inaction ; peace was no longer supportable in their eyes, 
pnly with the prospect of war, hence their dreadful local wars, the^^ 
desire to escape into larger space ; hence too why William and his 
Tamils passed into England, other Normands into Italy, and Henry; of 
Burgundy, into Spain. The voice of Peter the Hermit, colled the 
laossas to seize the long expected |iretext of making war far from their 
hioiiiee. The Promised Land appeared beautiful ; the pligrims on their 
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retam related it tras full of marvel^ palaces, aTid fiehe«i ; the baron 
beaded bis vasoah to lead them to that fabulous country , the serf 
quitted his glebe the more willingly, as he left all his suffoiinj^ 
behind him, the cliigy then took hnii under then protection; no 
creditor could puisne him, and he could <*[\ lus goods without per- 
miSMon of the hiion , the monks weio not hOii^ foi a change m thoit 
moiioton iin life, the bishops lejoiced m an vugmentation of their 
pjwei, ftiade at tht cxptns*^ of the nohlos and following in the train^ ' 
come all i]iG tnj nitj pndubof rianco—hngsnds, lobbeis, uiurdereta ' 
and adnltorcis But if the Crueados ucic only a social nocesM’ly, how *, 
c\pUin that they ha\e not tiidund aswdl w fend ilism itBclf, and / 
that thc> nnl> ocdiu d < ii siK ociaaions^ In leildy, there was but 
one Cinsadc, which lasted oOO jears— fiom the tenth to the fifteenth 
ctntui}, and tin m\ gi eat expeditions w< to only the acute periods of 
the Btingglc uow duuiig these fivo ccntuiics the crus ides were im-n 
cessant as represented by b indi» of armed pilgi nns constantly setting 
out to attack the Saracens, not alone in the Holy Land, but wherever 
they weic to be encountoied, in Asu Africa, Spain, Greece and 
Lithaania These immense blood lettings were salutaiy for France^ 
they prepared the» national unity , tlioy forced men of all provinooff + 
and of all stations, to sec i*ach other to li\c tugethci in common, and 
so become welded tojrether 

Baron de Neivo’**, “Gustave TIT , king of Swedeh, and Anckar* 
stioem,*’ IS a very readable book. The agitated life of thab i 
monarch is alwais interesting, he introduced peace anri progroMi 
into a kingdom torn by anaichy; he shook ofi the yoke of aa ' 
arrogant nobility, cmancipat(*d hiiubrif ftom n LcgisUtuio tlioft ^ 
qnestioncd his choice of a simple donicsiic and he led nis troopa^ 
nearly uudei the walls of bt Petersbiu j T he tragic death of OuBtavt ^ 

18 largely detailed, and the author show'*, tint it mu^t not be attributed 
to the regiculo doctrines of some Fimch Rcvolutionii-ts, but to the" 
Swedish nobility smarting from the loss of tlicir piciogativos, anc^ 
desiTOua to prevent a rajjproc/iement b(twe<n the people and the king, 
Three fanatical nobles diew lots ah to who wouhl slay the monarch, 
and fate decided the role to Count Anckarstroetn/’ The Count bad 
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•Iso 0 personal enmity against the king, for his majesty, in order to 
prevent somo years previously the Count's marrying one Bassi, an 
Italian dancer, and so reflect on the Blue (Juards in which he was 
a OaptaiD, ordered the giil to be bcued m the night and banished the 
realm, Aiickarstroem armed himself with two pistols, and a large 
poignard on which he made teeth with a hie , he mixed camphor with* 
the powder, and charged the pistols with small nails, and balls cut in 
two, but rolled in a piece of leathci glovt Gustave was to be assas- 
sinated on entering the masked ball, and when a conspuator gave the 
signal by touching the king on the shoulder, and repeating, ** Good 
night, beautiful mask ” IIis mft|osty was warued by au anonymous 
note, not to appear at the hall , he was fiiTlitfuliy wounded, but re- 
mained conscious to the last. The nssassm was oondemued to be 
publicly scourged for thioo days in the public stuets, and on the fourth 
his right hand was to bo cut off, and then hi& hta 1 He died ooura 
f geously, asserting he would recommence wore the deed not accomplished 
^Wh^n Boribo and Auber broughl jut llic opeia of “ Cri/8tave,** or the 
Bal masque,** tho former was not quite satisfied with certain points 
the scenery, he called on the old Comic Bibbing to cast a ghmee 
at the roheaisal, and who suggobted some change'* The Comte bad 
been one of the notois in tho aHsasMiiation but who had fled to Pans 
^for shelter. 

The Cardinal do Betz stopped as one knows in his Memoires, at the 
point wbeie the account of hik youthful hbeitiuage and the intrigues 
of ius ripe age, went to make peace for his long and glorious struggle 
•jgainst Cardinal Mazarin for the defence of the rights of the Arch- 
^ bitkopric of Faria M. Oazior, m lus study of ** The last years of 
' Cardinal de Reiz,” appears to ha^ o fathomed that almost fathomless 
problem— the mystery of the latter days of de Betz The Cardinal 
b, adinitted himself, and public opinion nnanimonsly agreed with him, 

, ihat he had a soul the least ecclebntsinal m the universe,** yet he, 
I just escaped from civil war, had become the champion and hero 
the chnroh ; he, the ancient yroucKsut, who for two years was master 
f of the pavement of Paris, the adventurer who boldly wove conspira- 
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fiword at his side, and peniling the day traTet^d the barricades ift 
episcopal robes, and consecrating ** holy oils,’* said not to be free frofiH 
saltpetre. This impetuoas coadjutor, ^vho had so long carried it 
j)Oignard in guise of a broyiary, and who solemnly officiated at Notre 
Dame between a gallantry and a conspiracy, suddenly found himself 
the chief of all that was Christian in Franco, of all that was devoted 
to the Church. From whence came his great power, for he was dei^oid 
alike of virtue and courage ? Tie derived it from the UoUness of hill 
cause and the invincible devotion of his friends. And while so many 
exposed their lives for him, he was leading the life of a libertine in Uie 
inns of Germany, Holland, and Flaudcts, filling the role as ho said, 
allotted to him in tint faico called life.” The dominant trait in tha 
character of dc Retz, was hypocrisy crectovl into a system, praotissd 
with constancy, and fortified by expci ience ; ho had for rule, to desig-^ 
nedly commit evil. IVom the middle of a debauch, and languishing 
from its fatigues, he could preach, as Yoltairo said, against the cor^ 
ruption of manners with an eloquence that moved his congregation to 
tears.” At the conclusion of liis contest with JVIazarin, and on resign* 
ing the Archbishopric of Paris, he retired to his domain of 
Commercy, and led the life of an Epicurean, sumptuously receiving tlMI 
most distinguished visitors, offering tliem tho most exquisite hosiM^* 
tality ; his park was stocked with all kinds of game, his ponds with 
fish, his library contained the rarest books, and his theatre displayed th^ 
best musicians and tho most accomplished singers. 

Avery singular volume has appeared* Electoral Corruption undn^lr* 
the Romans,” by a writer signing himself Cremutius Cordus, as8um4(|J 
to be one of the first magistrates in France. Tho ancient CremutifUj^ 
called Cassius ** tho last of the Romans,” so that it is not a6toniahl^<^ 
he was condemned to death by Tiberius, and to save the Emperisc^ 
trouble, destroyed himself by starvation. The book in question 
remarkable for the many points of electoral resemblance betw#^ 
ancient Rt>me, and France today. But men are every where the 
and why not electors as well as candidates ? There appears not to 
much difference between the means employed two Uiousand years ago 
captivate electors and those in fashion at present. Cicero wished 
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l>eopl« phould ftee him every (la> , lie was always accessible to 
*<ftexn, e\fln when he was asleep ” Julius Ca?sar as well as Augustus^ 
leioommendcd Ihtir friends -for leprwntitivos to the electors, and 
^4tffered but little ffom the syetem of Official candidates under the# 
Second Empiic Cremutius shows, thal the Bomans in the last 
century of the Republic were a piey to iloctoral lexers, and that their 
etrength was expended in sterile stings:! l'. and personal iivalries, and 
draws tho moial that too fiequent cUctums only filiguc the lione®tr 
and laboiioufi ele( tor, alienate men ft om public life and confiim the 
apathetic and indifferent in their ah^'tontion fiom the niiis 

The debate waxo-^ strong on the pnl ]ect, i*. theio aux diiect relation- 
ship between the estiblishment of Chiiv^iuiit\ at»<l the abolition of 
“ davery One eanip asserts, that slaviry flonii-hed ]iKt the same under 
Christian as undei the pngnn cmpiu PauI Allard, in his 
^ Christian Slaves *’ &c , takes tho opjioMte \icw, miintiiiiiiv’', that 
thebiith of Chribiianitv, the tnoi vl eqinhfy of nit n wis rccog 
but at its commencement the Ohui ch w as too ftt blo to decree 
abolition of slavety ; besides, Eiuh had to be effected piudcntly, as 
^In pagan Rome, the oi gam sat ion of woik leposcd on Blavory; the 
poaseBSion of slaves repnsentod so iniicli wealth, and society could not 
^ bo violently shaken M Allaid seems to overlook, that tho ground 
^bad been prepared for Chiistiun woik by philosophical teachings. 
^vA^^iVstus opened the march by softening the hard condition of the 
^ alavet Claudius showed himself much interested iii then fate, be- 
beading citizens who violated his oidci'>. t meca and the Ktoic school 
OBSorted, that slaves were men like othci^, and broached the doctrine of 
iifatemal love. Christianity adopted und expanded the^e humane views, 

Ip bwt the Early Church never went so fai as to exact that the Chrl^t^an 
•^.blight to enfranchise bis slaves, to make such a condition for admission 
'ittto its bosom. 

HI. Desnoiresterres has published the c ighth and concluding volume 
"Voltaire and French Society during the 18th century.” Tlie 
jMitbor appears to have cemented togothet all the materials to lie 
nd regaixling Voltaire's life, and delivers his opinion on them as an 
tud judge. It IB an immense woik, well terminated The name 
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of Voltaire acts upon mutiy as the ml on the hull ; he is 
no more ; he either crowned ns an idol» or, not being able to ovet^ 
throw the statue, it la bes{3attered with mud. There is much to. 
learned from the life of Voluire, which was a series of acoessee/^ 
fever. The author do&troys many fables concerning Voltaire, and in tbll 
present volume relates his last s^jeurn of Fernoy, his return to Pai^j 
his death, fuiirral, and later, the profotnition of his remains bj, 
royali'itu, who emptied the coOin into a rubbish hole. Cromwell fa^ 
better oven. The book is full of gossip, and ciiteriaiuiug aneodot|f 
about celebrated personages. 

Boys n ill be glad to learn, that Jules Verne lias brought out tlu 
first volume of his new story, ‘* Michel StrogofT/’ detailing the moyi^ 
accidents by flood and field that Micliel encountered in order' ^ 
deliver a letter in Siberia, specially confided to liim by the Czar, 
his brother who was surrounded by hostile tribes ; the adventvu!^ 
also of a French and English newspaper correspondent are simultan^ 
ously related. Grand natural scenes are described, and almost intuf* 
mountable obbtacles conquered. 


Iv A P A L A K i: N D A L A H, 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

In Shelter. 

** And that very night 

Shall Romeo bear tbec to Mantua." 


—Romeo and Julibt* 


Ok that pitch-dark night, being the night of tlio newmooUj 
dived breathless into the wood. The wood-paths were unknowt^J 
Nobocoomar. To keep his youthful companion steadily in 
follow her was the only alteiTiative left him. But, in that darki 
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the girl was not always to be seen while *hhe ran in one direction 
Kobocoomar would go in another. The giil, theiefoie, said — “Hold 
the end of my cloth Nobocoomar held on to her clothes end and 
moved on. Oiadaally they slackened thin pace 

Nothing was to be seen m that daikness sa've where, at interval, the 
white lop of a sand hill became dimly visible lu the star-light —or 
the shadowy outline of a tree spangled with glowworms met the eye 

At last Kapalakundalab, accompinud by the strangei, reached the 
[onely heart of the wood. It was midnight then. Before them, in 
that dark wood, the pinnacle of a lolty temple was now seen, and 
dose to it a house sui rounded by a buck built wall Kapalakundalab, 
ipproaohmg the door in the wall, begin to knock at it , and upon the 
miocks being repeated, some one asked fiom within — 

“ Who is that — Eapalakundalah ?” 

Kapalakitiidalah said, “ Open the door ” 

And the person within enmo and undid the dooi This man was the 
Sihdbait or iiriest of the presiding goddess of the shrine He was past 
Ifty years of age 

Kapalakundalah drew down lus bald head with her hand, and brought 
MS ear close to hei mouth, and, in a few woids, explained to him tho 
;M)8ition of her companion 

For a long time reflected the priest, with his head leaning on hia 
)pen palm, and at last said — 

It is a \eiy serious matter The holy man can do anything he 
(booses. However, no harm shall touch thee, by the giace of mother f 
BiThere is that man 

Kapalakundalah then invited Nobocoomai to enter saying, “ come in.** 
Sfobocoomar, who was waiting unseen, being thus invited, entered the 
muse. 

The priest said to him — 

Bemaiu here concealed for the night. Early the next morning I’ll 
lee you on the way to Midnapore.” 

I * The unworn end of a Hindu woman's cloth. 

AU goddesses ate, by the Hindoos, addressed as ' mother.' 
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In tLe course of the conversation, tlio priost came to know tliat , ' 
Xobocoomar hat] as yot had no supper And on his buayinjj himaolf 
to get his meal ready, Noboeoomar showed his utter disinclinatton;^^^^ 
for it, and siiiipi\ wanted a bed. Upon whhli the priest prepared a, v 
bed for him in liis kjtohon. ** e; 

After Xobocoomar luid got into his hc*<h Kaiialakiindahdi prepared to 
i-Lt.’h to Iho .sen-shore 'J'ho priest, Iiowcvor, easting an tttroctionata'^'?< 
1^)01: at ber, said — 

j)o not, go^— wait a nioinent — 1 haie a l»ooii to luk of thee.** ^ 

Ka}».ila* — What is It r " U 

Une-i. — Kver hln^'C I saw iliee, I bwo railed ihee iiioiher : and I 
ran swear upon tiiC g(idd*'s \ that I ]oV(‘ lio*** inoir even than Ulya's 
own mothei. Say thou will not refuse my pr.isci " . / 

Iv.apaia. — T -.11111] not.” 

lyt 

— “ My )UMyer is that thou , shall not go hack to 1 hat placed , 
sigaiii.” * 

Kapih) — * \Vliy?’' 

ih’losi. — ‘‘ Ij VMiifle tltcre i-« no safety tor tlief‘, if thou gocst.’* 
Rfipala.~“ 'riiai of c'0UI-^*■', I know/* » •>] 

JViP^t — ** WijY '.O'*! tliou .i-k then?’ | 

|j^n]»:il;L — ‘ Wliere < isr eonid 1 go ? *' Y'"' 

Priest — ‘MIo to .smm* other v'ountiv wnii the. tinvcller,*’ i 

Kii]).\lukinidal«ili i 'laainod silent. On which the priest asked^r^ 
*• Mother, what ait tlnm thinking? ’* 

Rapala. — Ihd \ou not Irll me, win a your di'^ sple was here, that 
young woman miglit ruit to r.ecompuuy a yt‘iiii;j^ man like that, and 
do you tell me to do it now ’ yj 

Pi'iest. — 1 had then no fear for iliy id'r Ps pee tally, the ltd vait^ 

tnges whieli could not be expected t.*eu c:ni ;^ow be iuid. Come, lot 
go and take leave of mofclier.**’ 

So saying, ilie priest, lamp in hand, wetit to the door of 
shrine, and tlung it open. Kapulakundalah followed liiin. Within th©;^5l 
temple was, about a man’s hh% a grim figure of Kali. They hot^^ 

: '4 


* The idol in the ieoiplo. 
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*1)OWed before it with profound reverence. The priest, sprinkling a 
little water into hid mouth, took an iintorn Bael-leaf from the flower- 
pot, and Hanctifying it with Mantra, placed it on the foot of the image, 
and remained gazing thereat. A moment after, he sai-l to Kapala- 
. Jcundalah, — 

Look, mother, the goddess has accepted the offering ; — the hael'- 
Uaf has not fallen ; auceess will ^m•cly attend our project. Thou 
eanst safely accompany this stranger, lint then I know the w-a^’S and 
habits of wordly men. If thoxiwert 1o .iL-comp iny linn as a drag, this 
man might be ashamed to appeii m .society with a strange young 
woman. And iiioii will hato thco to<t Tliou ri\st tho man is a 
‘ Brahiniin, and has tho saoi ed thread about Inm If he marries tliee 
and takes thee with him, all is well. Othorwi''c, 1, Ibr my part, cannot 
^Advise thee to go with thw man.” 

‘ Marries” — rcM'y slo vly did K.'ipalalvaudal.ih ri jit'sit the' woril. 

I often hear of man Ligc from you,’' coufiuucd *‘l)ut wliat 

is I have no cl^^ar ide»i. AVliat am I to do 

Tho priest snnJcd and baid, Foi a v, .Milan, iiiaiaiage is the only road 
‘t# virtue ; and for tliH rcji-oii oneb \m1o k ca led oiic'.s partner in 
vhiiue.* Tlic mother of the univer'i* is aUo the luafTiedof Shiva.” 

And he laufiod that lie had cvplinneil cAcr^ (iniig lo her Kapala- 
'kundahih thought that she liud cumpioucmh-d all blic said, — 

Then let it he J3ut I am railicr hab to leave him,— He has 
maintained mo bo long.” 

Priest. — And dost Hum not know what purpose ? Art thou not 
aware that the Tantric dpes not rea h goal of Ins desire, unless he 
..tavishes tho cluibtity of iv woman, I, too, litis o read the Tantra, 

Motlier Jagudambuf is the mother (»1 the world She is the chastity 

of the chaste — and the clyef of cim'^te women. She never accepts 
ikpecjak Hint has anything to do with tlic ravishmont of feroinine 

cjkastity. For this reason 1 am aboui to do what the holy man may not 


. * (Sahadhannince) or partuci m virtue, i.s another uamc for wife— in Bengalee 
t'gnd Sanskrit. 

^ t means— world, and amba means mother. 
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a)»)>iove Atifl if thou -‘^loaidst fl\, sun 1> thou (’oiilUht jtot bo flfuilty 
of mjj^r ititmlo 

If Ihou ba-sl oscapd it IS ^iittplv b( i iso tiic iiino for it lus not yet 
<omo Whit thou 1 doiu f(» niwclif l^u itons (o thy lito even. 

For this )( I on [ aihis t}> l Id tl\ ^ in 1 it i- kIs) ttio command of 
Blial]|pi (Kali) , It 1 CO lit hulo thot hcioat my place^ 

I TvouUl ln\c tlo 1 C so fUi* tlion lvno\^ -1 lint sin h lio|ic is useless,” 
KapaU — ** Let llic m iii i tlif n 1 il j 1 u t 

Sosi> ii^ tlu \ Intli Cl 1 f >f til Imin ,Li in Kap ilnkundalak 

self 1 lu a 1 loiri, the I lit 1 uii 1 1 tl h I j II 1)1 \ ooiooiuuiy and sat 
down h\ tht p 1 »\v w lou in 1 1 il i li I 

lUtbdi'isk 1 \i \mi ! sn ' 

Njhoijonni w is n mil \ aj;tuo»l tiun 11 hi\ I »( u pondef" 
111" 01 Cl histiU in I In I uiiM l V>’ 

TLf piicst sul — I lu I jnd loiknl n 1> and vilnl yen 

ms} be \ cn aic 1 T3i ihniu i 

Kol)(> — ' \ es ’ • 

— ‘ \\ inl 1 1 iss - • 

iSobo - Mi i ll II t * 

Filed — nulhiii Ih ihiniin d> n >t th nk us Utkal 

(Oiisn) Bialitiiun Li biitli i KtoUi li i!)\ i, but now am a devoted 
atr\ant ol motlici 1 
Youi name, sii ^ 

Nobo — ‘‘Koboi oonm *1 ^ « 

Priest — ‘MNatii 0 })1 u< , sn ? ] 

Nobo — “ S.iptigMiria, ’ (seven mIIi^^s; 

Piicst — “ Which donom I nation ^ it ^ ) iw >ou ? ’* 

Nobo — Bandyaghati ” ^ 

^ 

•There are, in Ucngil, throe clisseH tf Ih ihmin, — Hadhrior, Baidika^ Milljj 
JBarendraf of which the hist namhers nure in Upper Bengal, the MWf 
nnmbeni more m Lower Bengal and the h»t is i raiiioiity every where 

fThe presiding goddeas of the shnoc la here ichried to 
i This IS the general desigaatioa lor all castes of BrahTnana 
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Piicst -‘^*1Tow mail) wnofl have you got?'' 

Kobo — “ Oiilv Olio ** 

And Nobotooinu did no< give out ill the facts lu iiuth he liad 
aot ft ‘‘High w te lb' had mauifd the thiughki, Pidimbati, of 
Bamgoiinli Ohosd AfUi her niuiiigo. Pidmabati roinimed fn 
lOinc tiino 111 her lailu/s housi^ bul now and then iisiU<l hei ^ther- 
m-jaw's house W brn die waft t ighU on vean of ago, hii fithei with 
nis whole Jimil} hid gone on afilgunigt Pooiee At this tune, 
she rathaiiM, t\ju 11 1 ii )iu IkngU 1 \ \.kbii Sn di wdo, with tlioir Jol 
lowei**, settling in Oii^si And the i iii[»tio \ is tiMiig e\Ll^ ]>ossil)T^ 
Xieans Joi lln n ul>juMti)n AVIku 1[ ni tJoMiiJi < hosil wib uuun 
.ng fiom OiisBi wrti had alioad^ connm nci 1 helwc n tin Alo^iU and 
rho Pathans On Ins wav he icll info the 1 in U ol ihi Pillivu j>blni> 
And tho Path ms weie then no ic p^ctois ol p t on wh tin i hi li oi 
.OW. 'I luy tin cat CIV d to attack tlu nnoccnl tiivilhi loi hi inoiu ‘ 
Bam OodiuU \ IS oi an irascibli tcuipei^'iul 1 h 'in to abu e tlio 
Pftthaiw^nnd the consiqiienci wa tint ho with h s whjle fiinih <v>t 
Ifapusontd, and at list w is ohlig d^tu piiu ii c libt.it\ l> i i whole 
jhmily ahinnng tluii o\ n f^uth ail hiioming coiueits to Ishmi^ni 

AlthongJi Pain (loMnda Ohosal h uiiicd h nni siu wuh Jiistmilv, 
*tey vroro lonouiicc I by then lucnds an I lel itioiis o i i'»coiijit ot Ihoir 
lonvorRion KohoiOomaPs fathci w is liiing thou IP was obliged to 
)tlt his apostate ( iniuMon io,cthci with hie. apostite daughtci in law 

And Noboeounii uc\ei nioic bcw hiN w b 

♦ 

DcBUlod 1)3 fnonds an I icUUoiis and bamslud fiom eocietv, llnin 
^OVluda Gbosal could not lOsido lo ig in his n itui. couiiti 3 For this 
SleaaoD, as well as liom his ambition to iiso high thiougli loyal favoi, 
M witti his famiiv wont and hottled m the incfciopolis of Dacca ^ 

After adopting the new ereod^ lie and the lest oi th^ famil\ hid 
lafamed Mahoinedau names So aftti then cmigraiiou to Dakha, Kobo 
SOOmar had no me ins left him of knowing what became of his father- 
iki*Uir or of lu3 w ife^ and even up to this time could know nothing of 

^I'Bveiy reader is, peihaps, awaie that Dacca wai at one time the ohief city ot 
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tliom. Fiom ^^heoi di^^gust, tUoiofore, Nobocoom.ir did iioc, marry ag8ii% 
Aud so vr«' siy ihat NobocooniAr bad !u< one \sifo even. 

The pne-^t jlid n all thcde flo thought — “What lA 

the haim in .i lo(jh i* I aai g two wiv<s s! And •^noke out— • 

* 1 came t > ask you s mmtbing , tiio giil w)\<> h\s sued your 
lia* ij^mkitdlui own hit h»st foi nnotui 'Hu h ih .n ui under whoM 
jMotukon**-!^ lues i', ot a \eiy tiuiii o ii u u li ’^lie wtio to 
to ijiiii sauio (iite would he Ici'^ i w aliout to o\e* tako you.-^ 
Can \ou not tU v some \u< iiu to jn \(nt it r’ 

Ni)bouKuini •'it no, aiul tjl, M t»>, h«\( been on tort cuning 
s iree ft ti . W)ii k u\/ I iinj, \ou ^ mi hinl s(uno nicaua, U 

^a’< oi( ii iii\ h^ < n d ) 1 n u l > h 1 iin 1 1 dv 'oi it I am 

in euuol o I « Iv 1 n L j »t in M i and la \ Mig down my life And 
th il w’ll en ^ tio. ^ 1 1 ’ 

'I lie pin in liu^^n \ — * You tue rn 1 1. What can it aVatlf 
\ uuill b kii\ 1, tl 0 (iui^e, ahd }it the holv mans wiath towards hfll 
WJil noth ipi s(d (hil\ t» ir n tlieicisfoi it 

Kooo — ‘ Ai d ^ ’ lo 1 » 1 ^ ^ 

j'lusl It dic ] uld ( f ipc witli "v )u But that is very difficult 

If slit wfie u n iiti lui , in i d i\ oi two she avoii I d bo detected 

Foi tl' ill mail \uilh tills shiiiK olUii Ro, J bee, a daik fate II 
cental 1 iui Kan 'duidilah ’ 

!Nohocooi lai cigcily asked — TTfu/ is oh ipe with me difficult V* 


PiK'&t — ^ ou do not know wIiom^ di ight i she is— what family elt< 
is born of Km aie you awaie wLost i^ she oi how is her chared 
ter. ‘Would} ou ]i c IiLi fm > onr conipmioii ' Ainl ovni if y>udid 00^ 
w^ould you alinit hor undoi jourrox^f And if you deny h_u the 
tection, whore will the lio^pl b woman go Lj j 

Bia\o t Koolach iij} a ! ^ 

Kobocooinar, rejecting for a moment ‘^aid — 

“ Nothing is im^iOsbible foi me to Join the saMoui of my 
shall live as one of our hou^hold. , 


A loolin Brahmun ha& generally got from one to one hundred wivei^ find 
seldoi&t if ever, he can visit them aU. His object is no other than mott^y. « 
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Pnoat— “ Well, but ihoa when jonr inends and lehtivcs would abL 
you whose wife bhe is, what would 30#siy 

At which Nobocoomar again reflu tc«l and ->aid — You better fiiriiibh 
iftO snth hei history, and the saint 1 ^hall giro to an^ nody that asks 

Pi lest — ‘‘Well , but then liow aic two 3 oiing people to ha^ tl this long 
distance alone togctliei What would the people pl^ if tbo^ svwor 
heard it 7 How will 30U explain it to youi fIlcnd^ aiul rclili\fis? 
Atid^for niy pait, xs I ciU llw gi»l mother, h )\v tm I '‘ond ha away 
alone to a dibtant place with a young mi i whov* chaiattci is uiiknown 
to me ” 

Again we sav, hi avo ’ Koolach nge ’ 

Nobocooinai said- “ Accompany us tluii * 

Xhe piiGbt —“I accompiny >ou— who will tlun poifoim rdiaiiabrs 

^oojah P ” 

At this Nobocoomai felt mortifud an I said — “ Is it then that you can 
N no way i *’ 

Priest Only one way tlieic can be — and tint depends on your 
Ifenerosity.** 

JSTobo.— “ What is tint? What is there I would not consent to 1 
yPdl mo what the way is ’b 

I Priest Listen then She is a Biahmiu’s dauglitei. I know the 
whole of her histor3% When a child, she was levanted by terrible 
Obnstian pirates, and, duiing ship wicck, deserted by tliom on the 
yonder sea-shore 

But all those things you can afterwards fully learn from her The 
Sapalic having found her, brought her up for the puipose of complethig 
his Foyo, and would, before long, have fulfilled his own object. She is 
atiU unman led. Her character, however, is as pure as con be. Marry 
jhsv, * therefore, and take her home Nobody then will be able to say 
tbiug,and I shall unite you instiict nccoidance with the Shastras.’* 

\Hoboooomar sprang from his bed, then began to pace with rapid 
Kl^ to and ho^ But he made no anbwer whatever. 
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A little vliile after the prieet said,— << You can sle^ now. 
in the morning 1 will wake yon. If yon like, you can go alone, ettUt 
I’will see you on the road to M Aaporo 
So saying, the priest left , and while going, thought to himself— , ^ 
“ Can I have forgotten the match-malving art of our country ?*■* 

The author replies — “ llesults will show j 


0 H A r T r R 
In inn Tfvple 


1 V 






Eantia —It’s no uie weepinjr *bc flbill, 4 

And SCO the way herefrom 

— SaKUNTOLAH. 


MaTiR readers, you will paidon me Could you hare scon Eapala* 
kundalah on the soa shoio, e\on then whether \ou would havelo&t youK 
hearts to iior I caunot tell ; — noi c in I tell whether from a simplw 
obligation to one who had ssved youi life, you would have oons^nw 
to marry her I think not Tor Kapalakundaluii was a rough-hairo^ 
ascetic mere. ^ 

But Nobocoomar purveys wood for olh®i s And only the wood>H)uit^ 
of this world can uuiei stand the ascetics For his ingrate 
passengers Nobocoomai It ad carried a woodtni lo 1 1 upon his head 
what wonder, therefoie, that for lus bcnclaotress— the hermitoss, 'I 
should agree to bear upon his broa^>t the buiden of her iiicompaJmlM 
beahty f 

The priest came to him in the morning, and found him still si| 
up. Then asked— “ What to do now 

^ Nobocoomar replied — '‘From this day foith KapalakundaUh hi 
lawful wife. Should it be necessary lor me to quit the world for \ 

I would do that even Who will give the bride away.” 
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I Aftd the f<iCi# of the arch match ihcr lighted up Trjtli J03 Tie 
fought to himself — “ By the c:race oL Jacradtiuiha luy Kapahiii is, f 
’^Uiink, safely settled at last Tlmu ^poke out — I’ll gt\e Iki away ” 
The priost then ro cut ei eel his (huiiiitoiy In .1. ca^o lli le were a 
lew faded palm-leaves. Ju these he ii'-ed to recoid the ])h of ilie 

moon and the inovernents of the Mais and othci c.ilc(ilnt»( ol hi> 

After having carefully looked into ll ■‘m, he ntirnt 1 vind -»ail — 
Althoii^i to-day is n >t a paitic u'\ an on 10 is da} f >i man la^o, 
yrt no harm will attend it. 

** I will give the hn le iw\} at du ’ *' Yon havi ruily to la t to day. 
As for family usages, they may bo o' i\i 1, w'u u } > i u ' at houie 
Foi a day only 1 h ive p'opei pi ( t ^ ir le il o m If In lu old 

come «to-day, he will not he able t > li uo '^ou Tin u /o tli-* uhmiiid' , 

after the marriage ceremony h o’Nci \ou aith y >\ii * (an sL u l^i 


Kobocoomor accedelio ths pio^o il (Vumoi ( th<'n pti- 
Ibsmed as much in aceo7\lniU(' v nh tl » s »a tijs i** t)i' j n ait cncuiu- 
ptenoes permitted. And .it iho lumi <1 du,k *^7 >h >0 • u and the 
IHtArmit-girl whom the J\.ij)ih( ^ ol hn n ht up bci ui lirm uul wil'* 
Kotlnug was heaid of tlio Ivi^ 1 lIiiK the n \t mni.ni; 
three prepared for then jouiin v. '1 00 pin. t a i to osv ( 1 1 Hum .1 1 tar 
$M the road to Midnapoie 

JDttring the ccroinnny of h< \m \ t 1 Kajuil iLuiid d ili went to 

wow before the image of Kal.. Imm j 1, mi nM\, iiud til i .g up an 
smiom Bael-leaf from the <luwe po h j'jcl 1 it upon the loot ol the 
linage and remained ga/ing at it. Tl i hith t ttll « 

Sfapalakundalah was a \ cry (let < ul w oman Siolng tl 0 1 af slip 
down frOra the foot of the image, slu tilt lathoi fnglilcnod, and nmt 
'^rd to the priest • Tlic pi lest, too. v saddt'ned. He said 

help now. You ha\e onlj to look up to joui husband nWw. 


I Dusk is aninoccuous hoar, conuof Utwim tlic day and the night —for the 
Ijetfomaace of ceiemoiftes hkc marriage &c 

^ I This ceremony is ei^oinod by the Shastn^to be pc rfonaed before departure 
ifeom a place, so that the change be all foi good, and the intending trsveUci may 
out Of harm's way. 



K,!!, '' 

\'i ' KAt»A|iAKTODAtiiUI, \ 

ItlveB if Ue should go^ to a bmning-place, you oould not but 
him, So come on quietly.'* 

They all movt*cl ou 8tleiit1y.||^Whon tho day was far advanced^ tli 
found themselves on the road leading to Midnapore/ And 
priest took his leave, Kapalakundalah began to weep ; for her 0nl 
friend on earth was abont to leave her. The priest, too, wept, 
l)ruBhing away the tears from bis eyes whispered in her oar, — 

“ Mother, thou knowost that, by the grace of tho supreme godd^ 
tby son lacks no wealth. All the pooplo of llijlce (Diamond ITarbMl^ 
high or loWj^olToi* her Pooja.^ Make orcr lo thine liusband what I im 
knotted in an end of thy cloth, and tell him to get theo a palanqi^ 
But bear thy son in mind. So saying the prio-Jit turned away weopln 
Kfipalak undid ah too wept as she went.” . ; < 


PADT II. 
CHAPTKR I. 



On the IIjoii Way. 

TUcvu—loan on mo ; 

riacc your fool — 



A German writer has said that man’s life is a kind of romance.. 
first chapter of Kapalakundalali’s life is now ended. And whal| 
come next? ,J 

Had not men been blind, as regards futurity, life would 
been utterly devoid of happiness. For no one, seeing the eertl^n^ 
future danger, would have indulged in any pleasure. ^ 

Had Milton known that ho would become blind, he would neV9|| 
acquired any learning. Could Shajehan have forosoen that Aurtra 
would immure him in a prison in his old age, lie would nevm^]^ 


^ ’ * Sucb PoojAk is abeompanied with votive gifts presented ostensibly 

to the image, Ihit appropriated by Ibe pHesl who offi , , ^ 
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the iliiouo of Delhi. lldJ Dhaiikarftclui jya* been prescient that 
only daughter would hocoiuc a idow for life, he would norcr have 
Ikrorriod then. Had Nobocoomar, or his newly-wedded wifo, known what 
Nia consequoncos of their marriage would bo, their raarriago would never 
l^ve taken place. » 

AiTi\ing at Midnapore, Nobocoomar engaged for Kapolakundalah, 
vtith the money given by tho priest, a inald-servaut, an escort, and 
(Mlllanquin-bearers, and sent her aWay in a palanquin. For insufficiency 
ef funds, he himself proceeded afoot. Nobocoomar was already tired 
Mth tho toil of the day before ; so, after the mid-day-moHl, the palan- 
ijniti-'bearers loft him far behind. 

At last evening camo. The sl^ had become overcast by the thim 
clouds of winter. Then, as evening crept away, the earth grew darV 
Cotoe, and drops of rain began to fall. 

’'*^'^J|!(oboooomar became impatient to join Kapalakundalah. Ho was 
lotto sure in his mind that he would meet her at tho first Serat ; but 
HO Sarai was at present visible. The night had gradually advanced to 
o*oloek. With a quickonod pace Nobocoomar now pursued bis 
Suddenly his feet knocked against some hard substance. Under 
pi heavy tread it broke with a crackle and a crash. Nobocoomar 
ib^pedi then moved again ; and again was tho same noise hoard. He 
look up with his hands the thing his foot had touched, and saw it to 
^ something like % broken plank. 

£ven if the sky is clouded over, the darkness is scarcely ever such 
Mi to prevent tho shapes of tangible objects from being discernible in on 
place. Before him lay a large thing ; and he perceived it to be a 
j^fokeu palanquin ; and instantly he saw danger for Kapalakundalah. 

Sheti in moving towards the palanquin, liis feet came upon some- 
different. And tho touoh of this object felt like the soft 
of human body. Sitting down, he pressed its hands, and found 
be a human body, indeed. The touch of it was very cold ; and 
with it he felt some liquid substance. On feeling the pnlse,he saw 
t tbbro was no pulsation, and that death had ensued. Upon a olosex 
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exaiftinalion^ liowovor, a sound as of bioalUmg could be kcaid, * Beapi- 
ration there was, then why no pulsation? Was it a sick person ? Piacins 
his hand under the nose, he found that there was no broathing ; whence 
the sound then ? Peihaps thero was some living being close by ; and 
with that impression ho asked, 

Is thero any one alive P ** 

I A faint voice answered, “ I am.” 

I Nobocoomai asked, Who arc >ou?” The loply eamo, Whd 
are ? 

And the voice sounded in his car at that of a woman. Aud he 
eagerly asked-*— is that Kapalakundaliili 

|, The woman said — Don't know ^lio Kapahkundalah is.— I am 
tiaveller, and havo been rifled of my Kundals (earrings) * 

Nobooootnar felt amused by the banter, and askeil — ** What is the 
matter f 

The woman in reply said— Bobbers have smashed my pdlkei, killed 
one of my bearers, ^nd tho rest have fled. The robbers, aftdT taking 
all the ornaments on my person, havo left mo tied to tlio palkee.** 
Looking closely in the dark, Nobocoomai* actually found a womait 
tightly fastened to the pallce with a piece of cloth. With a nitufafA 
hand he set her free, and asked, Will you be able to rise to yout 
feet?** 

The woman siud — 1 too had a blow of tbo lathi \ 1 havo, thereforo, got 
a pain in my leg But 1 think T could rise with a little assisianee.’* 
Nobocoomar reached out his hands, and with the proffeiod help tha 
woman rose. h 

He then asked—** Will you be able to walk ? ” % 

Instead of making a reply, the woman asked—** Did you Bcc 
iraveUer coming behind you P ** < 


*Tlie ear-nag above allttdefl to is unlike tho two httlo pendants or dr^ 
worn at the tip of the ear by Kuiopoan lad w, but a I'ligor ring worn )rowKll| 
the ear It is made either entirely ot goi I &tr^D^ with pcaib, or set with bn^^ 
Hants and othtf precious stones ^ ' 

"The pun isvery siguiflcant, as thciinnc oi hucoomHi ^ nifi also (Kspaki? 


m 
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No/’ rophod NobocoOmar. 

“ How far ir the serai P ” — Again mtorrogalcd ihc woman. 

" Can't tell how far, but 1 think it is near/' — replied Nobocoomar. 

The woman then said — What am 1 to do sitting alone in this dark 
llaeadow 1 had bettor go with you as far as the inn. If 1 got some 
thing to lean on, 1 think T could walk then." 

Nobocoomar said, “ In time of danger, hesitation would bo simply 
foolishuoBS. Lean on my shoulder and walk on." 

And the woman did not act like a fool : she did lean on his sliouldcr, 
land moved on. 

In fact, a Serai was near. In those times, however, the robber*, 
would not scruple to ply their nefarious trade even ncAr a Serai. Be- 
jfovo long Nobocoomar, with his female companion, arrh ed there. 

In that very inn Nobocoomar found that KapalakunJnlah had boon 
putting up. Her servants and servants-maid had, ihoreforo, taken a 
^^hole compartment. Nobocoomar engaged another room adjoining it 
his companion, and billeted her therein. 

^ Agreeably to his orders, the wife of the inn>keeper* brought in a 
lampt lighted. And when the lamp^s rays streamed in upon his com- 


* The owner of a hovel like an Indian Serai can only by curtesy bo called an 
«^^»keeper. Liko the pnblicans of Europe, he has no roody meals or cooked food to 
sen to his guests. Coarse rico, half-shelled daU, thick mustard oil, and rancid ght^Cf 
'and faggots of sticks for fuel arc all that constitute his Rtock-iu-trade. And the 
house which shelters travellers is a thatched ouo divided into compartments— and 
fit only to be a cow-shod— with generally an apology for a tank behind it, no big- 
^gslr than a horse -pond, and filled with tangled weeds, nod sometimes with water- 
Msses, rendering passage through it almost impracticable. 

Many are the tales told of murder and robbory perpetrated in these Indian hostel- 
! kies at dead of night, in which the Serai-kccpcrs thomsclvos,— their kith and kin — 
have been the principal actors. Innocent and unsuspecting travellers dead asleep 
after the day’s fatigao have met with their doom at the hands of these unscru- 
pulous rasoats, and their stifled ones have penetrated no farther than the house 
which pretended to give them shelter. Even in these days, a serai would scare e- 
bo a ssfd (Haoe for a louoly traveller with a purse about him. 

t t ^ Xadiai pvimitivo lamps called jprolerjp are generally earthen, and burn 
t jK a tipy wick. ^ * 
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)»inion, Nobocoomai saw ihai she was uncouimoul) haudsiomc. With 
the wa\es of hci touiiLlcss charma, tli« "hnioui of hci youth has 
DJgh bmsting— hko a uver m firabun " 


CH APT Ell 11 


In THk Si RAi 

'Stf I 

I 

Wlu) ih this icatlcs*? worn iii ^ 

— TTnnHnnooo'i 


I ha^c Siiid tliat tlio companion of Nobocoomai was unusually hatKf^’ 
some. And now if I do not piocccd to depict hci chat ms according to 
cstabllnhcd rules, my male leaders will bo iciy much disappointod, atid 
those women who aio thcmsoUcs good-looking will, on perusing tliis 
say, “This woman, I think, must hive been plain and passoof 
1 am, thercfoie, obliged to cntci upon a descnption ol this lady. Bit! 
wherewith am I to doscubo her beauty ^ At fciinos I am possessed hj 
mothoi muse of Biutolah.* Il> hti giace I can get up a goodly 
sent of fruits and vegetables and somcliow oi other got through ilS 
work of dolinoation , but I would not mike Mich an attempt, lest tit 
reader’s appetite ehould flamo up at onco At» tho very mention of poijfti 
granates, plantains, and other fiuits f 


* Sworaswati is the tnnae or goddess of U uinng among the Tlmdoos , and sK^ 
addressed by them' as mother But Bmtol d) tUo Qiub Slreot of Calcaita — 
for its sonbblers and penny-a-lmers—has, of course, its own presiding goninSvl^ 
inspires these writers The av<hor very significantly says that ho is at 
possessed by this muse of Bartolah ^ J 

fThe Sansent classical authors have, when describing feminine 
ftmnd most of their metaphors among the fruits and vegetables, most el m 
edibles; c g , tho breasts are likened to pomogrunaics , the shapely thighs te n 
idmbha, a kind of plantain tree, kc Ihc author hero very facetiously and Wift 
says that he would not attempt a description of the lad} s bcaniics, Isst,^ i 
T0|^ mention of these edible fiuits, the roadci's appetite should be alit 
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Had ili&i woman been faultlessly beautifnl; I would hayo said, 
^Header, she is handsome as your wife/' and to tho fair reader, She 
a beautiful as tho imago in thino glass , and thereby the highest point 
;a tho desciiptive art would have been reached. But unfortunately she 
rfUB not a perfect beauty, and T am, therefore, obliged to remain quiot. 

The leason for my saying that she was not a pcifect beauty is— fiist 
if all — that hei figure was slightly above the middle height , secondly, 
hat her lips were lather compiosscd , and thirdly, that she was not 
0100% what is called fair. 

Her frame was rather tall, but lui hands and feet and the bi oasts 
thd other parts of her body ncie perf ctl^ loundod and fully developed 
Is a tree, in the wet season, sway»? wifh ilie luKuninco of its foliage, 
iven so swayed her figme fiom lU fullness , so tint ihai till figuic 
iVWQ, from the fullucss of its dovclopment, seivcd to londei her still 
laore oharmlng. 

Of those whom wi (an toally call bcantifiil, some hi\c a complexion 
jUlietito light of the full moon, otluis liuo a coloi liko the losy-foccd 
iMtii. The eompU\ioii of this womiu losomblod ncithor, so that, 
•Ibictly speaking, she c innot bo eallc I a fair woman. But, in its bc- 
ritebing power, her coloi was hardly infonoi to tho otljers. Bho was 
lark complexionod It w^is not, however, tho dark complexion of which 
ma" mA^^Shtfain Sunder* arc illustiations. Bho had tho 
%k color which belongs to molten gold If tho leflection of the light 
if the full moon, or the morn crowned with golden clouds, bo tho tike- 
ross of tho coloi of fail women, then tho beauty of the new mangoe- 
eaves called forth by the spiing might be said to represent the color 
f this daik^hued lady 

llany amongst you, loaders, may prefer fair complexion in a woman. 
% however, any one should happen to be enthralled by the spells of 
|Hi 1 i a dark-coloiod woman, 1 could not say of him that he has no eye 
color, Let him whom this remark of mine displeases once picture 
the tiesaea festooning over that dark-bright brow lika«o line 

h , 

M lIotlM, Kali— whoBo imago u pi^aUd d-uk bb^am Suadet is a name foi 
j^Ba. wliA it also painted dmk 
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of bocllcd* ranged ou new inaujjoeleaxth , let him imagiue that pair u£ 
eye-brows which almost touch the hnii% upon a forehead shapod 
the seventh crescent of the moon ; lot him call to mind those cheek# 
glowing as a ripe mangoc, and that little deep red mouthy and 3Foa: 
wjll be inclined to regard this foreign woman as the queen of beauties^ 
The eyes were not very largo, hut fringed with beautifully curved lasbeS 
.^and unusually lustrous too. 11 or glance was calm, Imt, nt the same 
time, soubpenetrating. If it fell upon you, you would instantly foA 
that the woman was seeing you through ahd tlirongh. Then, ii4Nio^ 
twinkling of an eye, the soubi)Ouetrating glance would undergo some 
change, and the eyes would melt with soft and tender feelings. At 
times, too, they would wear only a languid expression induced by a 
dreamy sense of oaso, and appear as if they Were the dream-bed of 
Cupid. Sometimes they would dilate with desires — and swim in 
a passionate lustre. Sometimes, tin oiigh tlie‘* comers of those restless 
eyes, would shoot forth aignificaut glances, like lightning-gleams 
through clouds. Two inexpressible charms there were about that 
face ; — first — the brightness which intelligence lends to all O 10 foatnres; 
secondly — her groat pride. Therefore, when she stood with her swatLr 
like neck slightly bent, ono could not but conclude that she was tber 
queen «among women. The ago of tin's fair lady was twonty-geven'^a 
brimful river of Bhaddra.f And like a ^troam in Bhaddra, her ohanns 
were full and unsteady and ready to overflow And more than her 
color, more than her eyes, — moro than tvll, the flood of this youthAA 
grace of hors appeared to be ouchantuig Under’ the weight of her 
full-blown youth hor figure always swayed a little as if river in early 
autumn^ sways without wind ; and this unsteadiness served to display 
gome new beauty every moment. Nobocoomanwas, with droopless 
watching those ever-shifting beauties. ' 

*'Tbf8 is the droning beetle entirety black as jot, which has been the lavoiflt^ 
of the Hindoo poets. The odor of these beetles, when sitting in a line 
maiigoo-leaTe^ contraBis beantxfully with that of the leaves, whieh Is a smooth 
light gmon with a dash of yellow, 

f Thp Bengallee month covering some parts of August and a portion qf 
September, * "" 

t la India Antunm sets in after tho rainy soasou. 
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« Seeing Nulocoomnr with that fivod look, tlio fair dame a&ked, **Wliat - 
lire yon fiecing P ” 

ifobocootnar was a gentleman ; — ho hung down his head somewhat 
ptit out of countenance. Finding him mum, tlio foreign woman said 
laughingly again, “ Have you never seen a woman ?— or you are 
thinking mo very iiAndeomo?” 

Naturally such words would sound as a rebuke ; but tlic sinilo which 
nocompanied them showed them to be nothing more than banter. 
N(|pl^oomar saw that she was a very brusque and blunt woman ; and 
to a blnnl woman why should he not retort p 11 c said, W oman of 

"Oourae I have aeon, but nov<ir one so beautiful 
Not a single one ?*’ — proudly asked the lady. 

The image of Kapalakundahih was glowing vivid in his heart ; and 
he, too, returned proudly', Not a single one — that I cannot say.** 

An iron stroke fell upon flint ; and the woman in reply said, BtilJ 
well. Is tliat your own wife ?’* 

Hobo. — Why P What makes you think so ?*’ 

' Lady.—'* The Bengallcos think their own wives the prettiest.** 

Nobo.— ** I am, of ‘Oourse, a B<*ngallee. But you, too, arc speaking 
like a Bengalloo — what then is your nationality ?*’ 

Tho young lady glanced at her own dress and said, " 1 am noi^a Ben< 
gollee,-— 1 am an up-oouiitry Mahomedan.” 

Nobocoomar, scanning licr well, found that she, in fact, looked like 
an up-country Maliomedan. Presently the young woman resumed, " Sir, 
now that you have cleverly got out my history, favor me with yours. 
Where is thaHiouse wherein this unrivalled beauty reigns ?** 

Nobocoomar said, “ My home is at Sapatagram (Seven-villages.)** 

The foreign lady made no reply. Suddenly she hung down her head, 
and began to stir the lamp. After a while, she said, without raising 
her head, *' Tho name of your humble servant is Moti» May I not ^ 
know yours, sir ?** , - 

'Nobocoomar said, "Nobocoomar Sarma. 

The light went out. 
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j'liK j«>n{xi.y OF Tin: divine paju. 

( J n L f> J. f ) ) 

PART I 

PviNb' i.tiiis ' ^ lUithiiii; but laiii- b}' d.tv, laing bf 

raiii'. on tlit liud, lains on lliew.U<r, uluit* liUno. Kiins 

lusbin" tbiougb iind i3raii»o\b's t Kii‘-ing down windovv-pmieg, 

tbi|>|»in»» fioin tbe < — and k i\L^ of iiecp, O what a rainy 

woild ' Will tlu j c( w? It sc‘oms not O how long 

agn since uc b.iw the Min ia t’ and lu w oui heart yearns for thaft 
lovely ^^^hL once uioi< ’ That biight ]*.U(.h ol •unilight, which wo lost 
MW playing upon ihe \eh<.ty lawn beloie oui house, comoa back to our 
meiuoiy bnghtei than enei making these ilaik d.iys unendurable. A 
black pall hangs ovii the sky, hiding those briglit and beautiful objects 
which — bO distant though — gladdc^iod oui e>is. The sun-god, debari’od 
fui a long lime liom \ auht of this t iiili, hiiin^ once more to have ft 
peep at it, and, with his rciuhi^eiu fingus, lues to pail tho inuiky voU, 
but fehuddou bade it what Ik sec'* hedow. Foi a inomeut tho earth i ft 
lighted up with his ghastly smile, and is lift igain to dun and darknos&i. 

Where aie those daik da^b now ’ Aic tla v not goin the way tint all 
things will have logo? And we thought that they ric\er would end. 
How foolish we woio Ihd not the huminer feiliibhine, whieli, we 
thought, never would fade at last fade aw ly and ushei in daj s of gloom 

It is autumn oucc moi<‘, and Eaith, smiling through her tears, 
looks up at tho siiii-god whube golden pomp spreads tho oaurc eaat* 
Golden sun-shine floods the earth, — spaikling on the cnnuald loaves 
6f trees,— dappling the groousward besprinkled with watery pearls^ ^ 
and dancing on the crisped stream. Cool and bahuy blow the brooaei' 
of the south, ruffling the breobt of the river into myriad ripplets, Tho^ 
fleecy clouds scud gently occioas the a/uie void, in c[uest of heaven 
knows what , and this earth altogether wears a holiday look, and hardly 
seems to be the earth it has so long Iiecn. The days have become 
shorter, and the nights grown longer ; and the early dews of heaven 
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^ have begun bilenilj to fall at nigbf, producing a drouniy 5100=10 in tninds 
alive to all nature’s moods that winter is near. Beautiful, nuleeJ, now 
looks the earth. But how much more beautiful must look that }dace 
wheic tliero is neither sin nor sonow nor what men call death, and 
where peace and joy reign for ever 

Our soono now ehanges to a place seldom tiod by humiui f<'ot, and to 
which there is no shorter cut than through Yaina’s gate. This gate, 
holPover, is always shut, and stands on the m^rge of the livor whhU 
Bows dark an! utiscon between this woild and the next 
No sooner does the ferry-uian, Charon^ or any body cUc*, who jilir^ bis 
phantom craft day and night, land bis caigo of ^/c-hiim.inizod beings^ 
than the bolt of the mighty gate i-« hurled back with a tliutidering 
noise by an unsccu band, and, in an instant, it stands open to receive 
tile strange travcllei's, displaying a g«iping v'oid of tangible darknc 8 <i, 
which eye-sight cannot pierce, and withm which there ia no shape or sound 
or motion or order or ^any thing that we ever saw or felt on earth. 

The region of which we shall p rosebtly speak is so far removed from 
the haunts of humanity that even a Morcopolo or a Vambery would 
think twioe before undertaking a journey thoieto. It is full of beautiful 
sights and sounds. Yet, I think, the fashionablo tourists who^ when 
the London season is over, swarm to the German baths and crowd the 
Paris boulevards, or steam away ou a blue mountain-girded Norway 
Ptord, will no inoro think of pay mg it a visit than to the Russian 
steppes. 

The xt^iny season is over, and a September sun, fast carpering to tbo 
west, sheds an unusual splendour ou the face of nature, — lighting up, 
in its lurid haze, the golden domes and cupolas of a magnificent, thougli 
fantastic, mansion on the windy heights of Kylash. Turret above 
turret -^embattled, with empty embrasures though, rise high up in the, 
air,— so high that the sun himself with an offended majesty bams 
Setesr when riding near it-— the face of the night’s queen becomes 
blaiiohed in its presence— and the starry hosts tremble at sight of their 
gigantic neighbour. Lofty and sombre pines surround this edifies, 
irend, with their monotonous murmur, add to the romantic loneliness of 
I' Sie soeuo. 
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It had fojmcrlj been a strong onstle-^like a baronial castle of old< 
built by the Chief Engineer to the Hindu gods. Fabulous sums we^ 
expended upon this structufo, (outlay of course exceeding actual oxpl^ll 
dituro,) to render it impregnable ; and, when it was complete, it became 
the dread of its barbarous foes. For centuries it had withstood tholr^^ 
attempts to reduce it, and the creed of its ownor had become the creed J 
of all, till, at last, its foolish owner, carried away by tlie modern fronEj)^ « 
for ornamental ai'cliitcctnre so zealously preached by Buskin, and 
the comforts of civilization, in an evil hour gave the order that thtl'fi 
bastions and breastworks and counter-scarps should bo forthwith replaced 
by columned aisles, eoluiiined facades, balconies, and oriel Windowe^!; 
abutted on fantastic eobrels. In place of rough (lag-stones, teiSelati(9ii|^ 
was strictly ordered ; and richly carved wainscoting soon graced thar-A 
walls of the apartments. Stone-stairs gave place to wooden ones 
heavy and polished mahogany balustrades. The guns pointed in the " 
embrasures were mercilessly hauled down; and to crown all, vases of \ 
fragrant gaudy-huod flowers were ranged on the parapet^ along the " 
verandahs, stairoaseS, and in tho apartments too. The golden domes ; 
and cupolas were the result of an earthly tour in which the Tajmahili,^^ 
of Agra had made a lusting impression on him. ^ 

Most of the flowers jdunted tliere were rosea ; for rose-leaves formed;? 
% delicious ingredient in the composition of Gunja of which Shiva was ' 
so very fond. Uhang was to him tho elixir of life. 

Throughout the rainy season, and, in fact,- whenever the whethfflir| 
became foul, it was the liabit of the owner of this house to keep 
doors closed, the windows and shutters closed, and every clunk 
hole, which, by any possibility, let lu the oliilly wind, carefully 
On the present occabion, some four or five persons were seated 
ilier in a small room at the farthest extremity of the house, and 
least exposed to the east wind. The interior of the room presented 
appearance soarcely in kie^iing with the other parts of the honse^f:^ 
with its august proprietor — SbivUk Altliough he had immense 
he took eai^ neither of his person nor property, and suffered 
ihttig to go the wrong way till brought round by my Lady pan 
l!be room itself had a general aspect (ff untidiness, ---tho ifdle 
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'hetre with the exception of a few anUcj*J plat eJ at odd coinciN, fiom 
which dangled furiously constructul ba^« containing bhang and 
inany othoi Abhairy commoditios a few tigti-^kins suspended along, 
which constituted the whole wardiolx (»f the gioat deity , — and a buft 
Shorn and trident hung on hooks These xvcif all his goods and chattels 
^he beams and the raftcis were hi grimed with hinoke, and no sort ot 
cleaning process was fvei resorted to, foi the simple loason that, on the 
very next day, they wore Min* to icliise into then (oimei slatt 

Prom the ceiling to the pavement along all tlie coriiois, the spulci^, 
weie busy woiking at then nets nmnolcstcd IJui Ijidyship who, fioni 
liei oonstaut visits to the eaith, uul association with highly civilized 
beiQgs, had acquiied a tiste fi»i tin. fine, luiil tncil her best to instil 
aanitary pimciples and general notions ot beauty into the mind of hei 
husband, and bad even, on one occasion got bim outlittid in the heignt 
of fashion at a moJoin empoiium. iJiit, hoiioi rf horroi-.' wjtlini 
twenty-four hours of Ins leaving the c stablishment, an inconceivable 
Ifumber of holes weio burnt into Ins co\t, mto his tiousois (how fine 
tnoueeis they wore ’) and into Ins line n-fi on tud cambiic shirt, by iho 
ah^elum of his hoolah suddenly tumbling down upon him And it 
was not until his flesh had been sing< 1 th it lie became conscious of the 
ooeurronoe At this hei Ladyship tcKilc hei husband severely to task, 
and at last tabooed the use of cheelam, and ])lncod him undei a conjin^ 
gal quaiantine for an unconscionable jicnod of time But habit gradu- 
ally got the bettor of him, and made bin violate her Ladyship’s edict 
After days of aiistinenoe, one day, win i it nuneJ haul, and lained day 
and night, the veteran smokei of Quuja cauglib cold wliicli nono of her 
Ladyship’s recipes could cure. 

Finding at In^t every remedy fail, he, in a suddim accession of rage 
and indignation, tbundeiod out a resolve that ho would shake off tlio 
Oonyugal yoke, and then and theie ordered his /a the famous 
Nandi-— to prepare a cheelum and a bowl of bhang He uttered the 
resolve, however, in a voice not loud enough to reach his wife's ears. 
This resumption of his former habit had not as yet comejp the know^ 
ledge of hor Ladyship, or else it would have goner haid with the husband 
^ bis Pumo faith. « 
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Tho rainy season was aver, and every Uiing lay Uaihed in 
stm-sliinc. Gentle and cool breezes fluttered the leaves of i^'ees 
-wet with the vain ; and birds, in their fullnoss of joy, twittered 
flew from branch to branch. The sky looked of tho eerenest 
dotted over with fleecy clouds ; and kites and other birds, wheelbli^ 
round and round in their eyrio flights and uttering fnintly-heard 8eream% 
showed as specks against the aznrc void. 

But the sanctum of our hero had still all its doors and windows am 
shutters carefully closed. Tlic beenpan Is, about four or five in nunkb^ 
with Shiva for their head, sate still and nil out. 8hiva, with his 
pauneh, (one tliat Dominie Sani]>son would have called pvo-di*gi-oti»i^ 
his white and bliining comjdoKion, his largo bub half shut dreamy eyi 
and w'lth a coil of tangled hair over head, .-at conspicuous on a tigi 
skin, — his left hand resting on the ground and his big burly figUlfl 
towering above all. In his right hand ho held a Tanpurah which 
thruinmod every now and tlicu with his largo fore-finger calling forth 
deep and sonorous notes. A tiger-skin covered his lower limbs 
below the navel down to the knoo, leaving tho other parts of his body 
bare ; strings of beads encircled his neck ; a Cobra do Oapcllo, 
crest upreared and hood distended, hissed over his head— comfortabj^ 
coiled round the hairy knot ) and a crescent moon shone in the mi*^ 
of his brow. All about his neck was of a bluish color, the consequeiii^ 
of swallowing copious draughts of the poibou w^licI), when the gi 
churned tlie great sea, is said to have sprung therefrom. It was OJ 
his gunja-sinoking habit which enabled him to do the other thing; 
famously. But it cost him many a hlccpless night before ho could 
pletoly rally from its circct.s. And he has since vowed strict and 
si^e adherence to his old friends — bhang and gunja. Such waas 
Chief of that curious company. On his right hand side — a little to, 
rear— stood the grinning and spindle-shanked Nandi ; and on 
stood Bhringi with his ill favored muzzle, — creatures the like of 
have never been seen. They had projecting mouths like those of 
with small and black rolling eyes, which^ in that dim light of the 
glowed like live coals. Their unusually big bellies contrasted cutij 
with their lank jaws, lank arms, and lean necks. And the eOi 
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^Ir pitchy complexion wus quite heightened by the glimmering of 
tbetr snow'ivhito teeth. 

The room iii which this goodly company sat wob filled with smoko 
Stirling up from a eheelum of gunja plaoed on tho top of a small hooka 
held by a somnolont inmate. A perlowt silonce leigned in it, broken 
duly by the bubbling of the hooka^ the tluumming of the Tanptirah, 
and Uic grating nohe made by one of the paity in pounding bhang 
in a stone-pot with a thick and stout club A pine log was still 
entekling and sputtering in tho fiicpbce (for the chilly soason was 
afen then scarcely deemed by the luinaies to have passed away) ; and 
er tabby cat made quiescent by virtue of tho gunja smoko, was puiiing 
i^ay lustily near it. The reason foi tho admission of these pi is was 
tho havoc made by the rats on the mastei's tigei-skius and bhing bags. 

All bis boon companions, with the exception ol tliObC who wcio cn 
gaged^ sat still and motionless, then heads legating upon then knees 
fpinod togetheif and ap[)earcd to enjoy peifect peace of mind But the 
MMie was difierent with then chief who grew more and moi*e fidgety as 
1^ preparation of bhang was piogiessing, and every now and then cast 
ftirtiTe glances towards a dooi which he had foigotteu to fasten. How- 
ever, he sang a few of his favoiitc songs to tho accompaniment of 
Ms Tampurah, with a mastery of execution scarcely equalled in these 
kys. In the course of the singing, his half-sleeping cronies now and 
Iken nodded approval. The bhang at length was prepared and a fresh 
Iftbeelum of gunja was got ready to bo smoked after the bhang affair, 

the purpose of heightening its effect. Bawls of the green beverage 
(fere circulated and quaffed. 8hiva, who was the first to taste snch 
fhfngSi cried out ** excellent I *’ in such loud tones that the rafters rang 
iritli them,— -some of his cronies raised their heads m surprise, letting 
i)iem down though again ; and the tabby cat was startled from her 
^sing reveries about rats. Bhang over, the eheelum of gunja was* 
landed to the mighty chief to have tho first, and, therefore, the strongest 
shUb of it. At this moment a glint of the golden sun-shine somehow 
n other stole into the room ; and, as his half-shut and dreamy eyqs 
ybted upon it, Shiva, in a sudden ebullition of joy, bellowed out 
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comrades started , nnd one of them ~ the most energetic of the par 
— hobbled np to a window ard flung it wide open — letting in at once i 
the dazzling eplondour of a 'westering' hun. Some of the party bogi 
to blink like cats nt that excessive light, and moved inch by inch u!p 
their haunches to finally instal themselves in the shado. The son 
wind blew m and dispersed the smoky contents of the room ahd oarii 
the odor where it * listed.’ Hard puffs were now being had at il 
linbble, and the liic in the clieelum ever and anon leaped up in th 
bluish flames,— 8 pleading a stronger odor than ever. 

While the company wns thus regaling tlionibclvcs, let us have a pa 
into her Ladyship’s boudoir. It was a s\ acious apartment unlike 
her husband, and commanded a splendid view of the mountaina^ i] 
thundering cataiacts, and the green and undulating valley below. T] 
apartment — famished as it was— ^showed the perfection of the uphol 
terer’fl ait. The walls were covered with the richest mosaic-work, ai 
hung with the master-pieces of Millais, Turner, and other pre-BaphaetiiM 
whose productions fetch fabulous puces at the market The floor W! 
paved with marbles of the richest Vein. Large console mirrors refl6<rtii 
the rich and bright objects tliere. Sevres china stood in the niclMi 
Candelabra and epergnes with their unique designs graced a polidhv 
mahogany table, with a perpetual fountain throwing up jets of perfusEM 
water in the middle. And from the gilded coiling wall suspended, 
cut-glass chandelier largo enough to havo alone lighted the wii«^ 
room. What with these and other objects — tho satin-cushioned chdl 
and aof<i8, tho dazzling mirrors — the elegant ormolu and buhLwork, 
a thousand other biic-abrac; tho mnimnr of the fountain, end’ll 


cool and fresh scent of roses and heliotrope borne in by the geikll 
of winds, — it was simply talisman to be there. ' 

Almost all these objects were her Stndun (woman’s pe^liom), 
gifts from her father's family, among whom she is wont to visits pi 
every year. ^ 

Now that we have described her heavenly habitat, we must say Sil 
tibing about the personal charms of the presiding goddess ber8el£ ^ 
She was not a ninny-faecd girl that, like a Charlotte or JoUSi,.1i 


every thing but wl^t her duty enjoins ; and, by turns, ones and 
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iict b]u.sli(*H and pouts her pretty lips almost in the same breath. In 
^ tlio beautiful and the terrible were one ; and she h/oked what she 
joant. Not that she had terriVde eyes, terrible nose, terrible lips, ov 
H& proportions of a giant ; but the terrible lay in the bcuutiful^ and 
beautiful in the terrible. Yet she had ni.aiiy of the wcakuosses of 
jr sex. — Although she was not so [lassionately fond of fineries, yet 
.e sufiTered hor»elf to be tricked out a la inodn by the nimble hand of 
>r pretty abigail. 

At the present inonient she was contemplating horself in a largo 
1 ^; and her chonydippod buxom iiand-niaid, who was mucli shorter 
herself, was doing her long dishevelled Iniir which covered asnow- 
^te and shapely back— as evidenced by the snow-white and rounded 
ipS; and her small and nimble lingers gracofully holding a golden 
iaxh glanced lightoning-liko among the masses of her mistress’s hair ; 
id ehe hePficlf, every now and then, stood on tiptoe to steal a glance, 
her mistress’s shoulder, at iho charming image of her charming 
itla self in the bright and polished mirror. Suddenly she snified the 
^‘ond curled up her nose ~ and said to her mialrofss — 

smell gunja, madam ; perhaps, my Lord has again taken to that 
tons dnig. Those companions of his will work his ruin. O what 
te health he had. That green thing and gunja arc taking all iho life 
I;. of him. ^ I- have seen and heard many things, madam, about tbo 
doings of master, but have hitherto kept scaled lips over them, 
by divulging them, I should incur your Ladyship’s displeasure,” 

; Ibis her Ladyship, who was not naturally of a jealous or suspicious 
ipDsition, pricked up her ears— if 1 may say so, — like a sleeping 
ness suddenly started up ; when a- puff of wind impregnated with 
s ' odour of gunja couvinced her, beyond doubt, of the trutli 
the handmaid’s story ; and presently followed that outburst of 
^ tirhieh ^the sun-light had caused. All the slumbering fires of her ^ 
iufe now at once flamed up. But she said nothing, and bade her 
tld also be still. This sudden check to her volubility proved^ very 
tjioine to her. For, it was with day and night’s watching and eaves^ 
at keyholes and other out-of-the-way places, that she had , 
these precious bits of information. And when should she be ^ 
not now ? 
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No soonor had hev Ladyship smelt the odorous air, than she mado 
for the place where Shiva, with his inevitable associates, was enjoyti^ 
himself. Her toilet was scarcely fiiiibhed. TIio mass of her raven 
hair hung loosely over her shoulders. Tho snow-white arms wmi 
bare. The hps were compressed with an unusual tightness. The eyet 
had a strango Lght in them like that of old, whou she, like a Somiromie) 
lud worsted the whole legion of Daittyas (devils) who had worrod 
upon the constitutional monarch (Indra) of heaven. Altlvough t&l 
worsting of a husband is not a thing much to spoak of, yet by natttVI 
jind habit, the old fires wero again aglow ; and with a stately Spef^c 
she began to thread tho maze of apar ( men ts (followed, of coarse, h] 
the curious maid)--licr rich sane dia^^ling along tho floor. Bothi 
say that most of her Lad} ‘chip’s ]cntllc)’v were but paste and Braiil 
magem ; and so she might well afford to havo them spoiled or soiled 
loading the spectator to behove that she did not care much for thos 
gewgaws. But they are caluraniaiors, and wc may as well tuna 
deaf oar to what they say. 

While her Ladyship runs on her sacred nwssion of conjugal oorre 
tion, we will return to tho unhappy obioct of her displeasure ih^ 
enjoying dilicioua whiffs of his favoiitc naicotic. His friends saieh 
him in the same posture as before. Some hundred cheeltims had b(M 
smoked and re-suiokod, and frosh chcolunis buccccdod with a rapidil 
that was really marvellous, considering tlicir powers of activity, mi 
all the objects in the room — both animate and inanimate — were hid 
a canopy of smoke relieved by frc<iucnt fl.ishcs from the choclum. 

One of his companions thus said to fehiva, with closed oyes-^at 
after much effort atuttciancc, **If her Ladyship should come, wk 
would you do P” and he again became hopelessly mum. < 

Tho waves of sound enhirgod and ciilaiged till they became (Ml 
and passed into outer space; and yet no icply The dee)) and motiiol 
notts thrumming of tho TaTqmrah went on as buforc, acoompaiuod 
tlie bubbling of the hookah. After a lapse of some minutes Shivn ttl 
to raise his eye-lid slowly ; but, apparently failing in tho attempt 
iJowly let it down again. Then, after a minute oi so, he rcuew^fd i 
attfewhpt, and thi^ time partly Bucceoded 
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•*Hoi LwlyJiip— *’ replied lio— /pause) 
« l f„ , resumed he--- (pause} 


-(pause) 

If Uor Ladj ship*—” (pause ) 

If liei Ladyship should come’* ‘‘ What Ladyship? Whtxe? ’’ 

At this moment a light bioko lu upon him, and ho said— 

I don’t caro/* And this he uttciod with something of a waimih 
« We slittll soon get rid of her” — ic&umcd the auh smokoi — ** as the 
Dussnrah is near; and then, duung the d lys ohc v ill lomainavva}, 
(re shallj indeed, have a joll} t mo of it” Vnd so sajnig he took a 
liard pull at the oiiticc of lus luibble, ns nn cm nest ot lii<> intcntionb 
|(rUh regard to the future The waUi buhhhd out inio lus mouth, 
)ut no smoke* Then aiioihei jmll and .motlici — but MalIi no bcttci 
*osalt. At which inishap lie diMixd, m ia igue 'ind dioiuiy wa\, that 
lomothing was rotten in Gunfadoiu , iml then on Iin kit hind 
Anodnscioitsly and listlcsbly iiiv oiled up I it 'hift of 11 huoKali 
tnd rested upon — its cheelumloss top^ And if !>> a imiaole, lub 
)pDned and lighted upon tho looming figuic of hio spousi — Bianding 
Moie him — 'like somo spnio oi (died sudiluil) ^^ptung iioni tho 
ipot. Her head was tliiown back m a scoinful altitude, and the kc<i> 
ind steady garc of hci laigo daik c^cs was fKod upon hci cowciing 
oyd. My Lord wmeed Wy Laid s cionit^, who had so long been in 
land of Nod, huddled togctlui panic stiicken I ho hubble-bub 
Slle— 'the bhang pot, — the club foi ])oundiiig bhang,— lu short all tho 
ijreasnres of &hiva — had, somo how oi othci, found wings, and tho 
^Msformation scene could not bo moic com}fktc* ricbtiilly, howeiu, 
il^e ominous silence was biokon thus,— 

J’or shame*- fur sbamo— my Loid * llcally T do not know what to 
lo With you. It’s scarcely a month, my Loid, smeo you pledged your 
arord of honor that you would noti touch thobo odious things again, 
hnd you are at them again. I am not a toy, my Loid, to be tiiiled with 
mo moment, and then tftken up the next.— I must lune my due ’ 
this torrent of invectives burst forth fiom her irate Ladyship miioh to 
lihe bewilderment of hci tiipping mate, 

. "Boolly, I liad no intention whaUNu of ofioudtug \oiu Ladyship 
jpkave always been a dutiful husband ’ —mumbiod out hLi\ti, sciaUhing 
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)i» &ba<rgy lioicl-^roi of a bi»tici « x^'lnuatiun. Upon iliid she 
hiMied up fit oiu'ti, and ouud out — 

“ Fio ! llo^ luy Lord— do uofc per j me ^ ourself. The moment bofokre ‘ 
/ou have bocu. 8po,ikiug o( getting rid of mo, and ol enjoying yoursott 
tuiing my Dussurah abbpnec.*' 

Again my Lord winced, and muttered somf e\cn^c. 

‘'You iiecdu’t vindicate youisclf. 1 know wlial yon arc— "What yoii 
have been. — All that xoii can now do, if ) on wi*-!! to remain 
with me, ib to renounce tliObC worthless and suoakuig friends of yotrtif 
and vow to mend your own ways.’* • 

Against this insulting referenco to Ids ii lends —in his friends’ at)4 
liis own presence, Bhiva, with an uir ol olltndod jnide, ontorod but 4 
feeble pi otoat,/»aying, ^ 

“ This is I call) going — hum -a little— hum too fai.” 

The above expo&tulation, unluckilv for him, instead o( sllenoing hor^ 
ikiined the Smouldering emba’s ot bor wrath ; and, witlioui saytBg 
any thing further, she, with her own liand, took down from under the 
tiger-skin (Shiva had no box or any othm* lociptciclc) where' they htlfcd 
been tbought to bo bccurc from the jiceiing eye of his feminine dolo<;^ 
five, — a spring of new cheelum«> made to older, iputc to the taste oJ 
Shiva — a bag of excidlcnt bhang — such as I he newly appointed Commlilc 
^ion might rccoininoiid the use of — and a number of riiie Dhaturj 
( Stramonium ) fruits. Those she took, and quietly went away 
This last item of plunder was a crowning piece to the rest, nni 
stunned Blnva no less than his dumb-founded assooiutes. They romfttiiSill 
gazing stupidly after the retreating figure of Doorga followed by b<j 
favorite maid. 

Autumn was far advanced, and the sky liecanio mJio and move bltft 
and sunshine became move golden ; and night became calmer and hoHl 
under tbe soft auj} benign influence o( a harvest moon that batyi 
the lofty pines and the golden domes and cnpelas of the gi*eat hCUf 
in a flood of silvery light. 

And yet tho hearts of the divine p'^it did not as jet soften toWaj^l 
each other. Shiva was no longer that man, il T may be allowed, 4 
couvenienoo sake, to apply tlie word to a deity He bad left off 
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H^ioktug ImUii. Hid biuukiug liitnd'S saw huu no moio^ neither ho saw 
ifaem. Not a hubblc--not n chcclum-- not n wisp of bmoke evon^ 
other than what procoedod from the kitchen-chimneys, —could be seen 
hi'idiat house. At first, for bomo days, he had been disconsolate at the 
lose of hib treasures* But time took away the sting of his grief and 
left him a comparatively sobered and reformed being— a veritable 
teetotaler. Nevertholoss, the pair was not on speaking teims. As 
regards Shiva, had the breach arisen from any other cause, he would 
liave been the first to speak ; but as his best and rarest treasures had 
ibeen looted by her, he never would speak unless spoken to. 

Thus did things go on for a time, when one day, out of sheer vac«iney 
of heart, he got upon the terrace for a walk by himself. 

Tho sun had set ; and still the sky was crimson with tjie f.ksfc-fadmg 
^OTs of eve. The wind was blowing cool and fresh. 

I Qradually the colors faded away, and on the verge of a mass of deep 
)ituo clouds a star appeared trembling. A feeling of loneliness and 
l^rrow now stole into his hcait, and ho was turning this nay and that, 
INhen his eyes lighted upon the moon just emerging from behind a tree, 
Vhioh, in tho gathering gloom of the hour, showed like a giant stand- 
ing motionless against tho sky. And the sight of ths rising moon 
^ked memory within him, and lod it back to the day of first sight, 
Upsd then to the days of courtship and mairiageand honeymoon, (which 
by the way, somebody says, is tho parentlims of life,)— and a 
'iigh nnconscioualy escaped him. TJic lemembrancc, also, of his old 
4 bkarry friends— Bhang and Gun ja— came back to him and revived 
within him a wish not to bo gratified now. In such a night, and with 
4M1 sweet thoi^hts, oh that ho could enjoy a wngle chcelum ' But alas I 
invidblo sword was hanging o^er him; and it was not to be 
‘^ftoaght of OTcn, HowcTfir, as the indancholy thoughts came crowding 
. and as ho liod noror road a page of Burton, ho thought he would 
find solam in bis Tanpurah, and therefore called for it. Nandi— his 
Mist de ehornSre— ‘brought it from downstairs and handod it to hts 
''tmastor. After stiinging and tuning tho instrument, (for it had remain- 
neglected) Shira, with all tho glow «rf his genius, b^gan to pour 
the divioest melodies that ever found nttuance in words. They 
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wew nil coniposctl by him — both won! and munic— nt au age urb^ 
Mendolssohn oi Mozaiiconkl hardly hap Ho always extolled indoi^ 
over harmony, and in this point at least never yielded to her Ladyehifi 
who profenod the piano to the Tanpurnh, voting the latter a bore, 
all, women do. 

But she waaarieli sopiano, and sang like a Patti My good Lord 
however^ poo-poohed all that, and callrd it bosh— only fit for onSfji 
tiaed and uncultivated oars. Leaving tlie question, however, to 
Clarke, oi Dk Souiindra Mohnn, or his karned cotene, we must pasOOl 
to say that the moon-light fringing had an effect scarcely "intended bj 
the singer. Her Lndj ship sat in hei balcony all alone. The moon’ 
lieams fell upon her now soil cned and strangely beautiful face $ ami 
the evening breezo fanned iior cheeks and played with her lovo-looki^ 
and by evory means ti led to rouse her to lively thoughts ; but she saH 
on motionless, and thns «aid to herself in a low voice— This is Vkn 
fire hundred and fiftieth time ho has broken his word. —Is it not libel!)] 
he will broak it five hundred und fifty fii si time — five hundred am 
fifty-BOCond time - five hundred and fifty- third time, till there will h 
more five hundreds than I or any body can count P Then why tM 
useless attempt on my pait ? — Why this trouble and constant bidi6rill||j 
Besides, I shall have to leave this soon for my father’s house, for nvhfti] 
1 could, of conise, leave of niy own accord ; but what will people sayl 
However, I must wait till he sui rendcis. Until that time, no quarter,*^ 

At the end of the soliloquy, lier face again n^umed its wonted lejij 
presston of rigidity. The Icaios of t^*o creepers swayed by the 
night wind fluttered about her face in the hope of bringing baokH^ 
sweet smile to her lips; the roses flung their odours to sifteii her, i^|l| 
the moon shed her softest light to please her ; — but all in vain, tn 
thing could move her. At this moment tbe soft notes of a ntraafl 
and weird melody fell on her eais. She stniled; and an nnttsttll! dm 
imfaMiomable look of mildness came into her eyes; and her wm 
eelf was changed in a moment. She began to tlrhik in the Word m 
spirit of the song, and, when it ended, drew a deep sigh. The 
and goddesses even, it seems, aiMi not free fiom those ills which 
humanity is heir to. 
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Now wo must lt;nc lui La(]y)»liJ}) f</i n wliil < > src how Un* 1 ti< ly 
'liueband \ias improving c.u*h hhiniiig hour —not of cl ly— but inght. llo 
bad laid aside his Tanpurahy and was standing tlivio icad^ to seek her 
Ladyship’s aiiarimcnt. For, after mac*h thinking, he liad icsolvcdupon 
HQ iininediuie camisadc to rodnee iho stronghold, in ]daco of that pio- 
trocted seigo under whicli it,^bado fan to liold out to the ond of time. 
Shiva was now sufToring from all manner oi coinplaiiita coiibccpicnt 
upon long abstinence — paitieulnrly flatulency. Appetite bo bad noin' 
And profossioiml skill failed to lostoro lii.s health. Only if he had 
been allowed a single cheolum, and all would hare been liglit. This 
be could not expect to have witliout her L idyshi))’s permission, and to 
have that permission the differences must fii-bt of all be squared. 
Unablo to cheek his glowing thirst for cheelum, he resolved to storin 
tbe fortress, and with that purpo^-e proceeded towards her Ladyship’s 
^tiarter. He meant to watch her in her ungiiaided moment*^, iiiorder 
IlCfloe wliother the separation had, in any ^va^ toUl u])on In^r, so that, 
if aucli should bo the ease, luiiiiedi dc action might he taken in the 
tnatier without fear. 

Re had a while dress on which glimmered in that moon light. His 
eet were bare, and trod very softly. ITis tall Hguic towcied alinosb to 
ibo oeiliug, and, at that time, had acquired hU( h agility of motion aa 
^ could hardly associate with his Biobdingnagian pioportlous. Ho 
Mtd to pass a window whicli disclosed the profile of lici Ladyship bitting 
iQi the balcony ; and he passed it in the twinkling of an eye. 

Meanwhile her Ladyship was in a hi own siiuly, and looked neither to 
lli^ right nor to the left but only b<>forc ber. llu mind was in that 
late now in which tho least noise dKtuibs the dreamer. She had, like 
he rest of her sex, a great dread of glio^ts, and imagined the house to 
^ tenanted by all sorts of supcrnatuial bcing*^. And a sight of one 
t them^ which would be very ea<;y to bor, wa'> sure to kbiow her into 
yeterics. She could cope successfully with tangible foos, however 
lOWi^ful they might be ; but supcrimtural ones she could not dnre to 
M)o. fiven the ghost of a small bird would scare her out of her wits. 

, As sho WAS thus sitting alono in that moon light night, she heard a 
filing itoise near her, and she quickly turned her face in the direction 
m which it came, and in so doing, she caught a glimpse of a tall 
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white figure flitting past the wiuJow. hhe simply gave a scream^ aud 
rushed tiirougli her npaitmcnt adjoining the baloouy, and, bofere 
could clear tlio tliroshliold of another door, fell into the arms 
Bliiva. This was, of com so, an nncxpoctcd denounceuicTit to hini) bitb 
it was, and let it bo. " s 

Thus was the inatiimonial horizon of the divine pair cleared at laa^>; 
from the cloudy spot which bad so hnig thukonod it, and now h^jf^ 
bathed m the biiun-bhino of love and hippini That very night, 
bperial pei mi'^'sion, he giaUUul liw long prut up desire for choclum 
taking such hard whiffs at the liuiible that for three conseentive AAji" 
he icmained insensible. 41^ 

The tune of l)oorg‘i% annual exodus to her fa thei’s hotiso Wft« 
proaching^ The childion — particulajly, Kniiic and Ganeah — had 
becomo claraoious for tlio intended >isiL Their Pooj a vacation hadt^^ 
ali*eady commenced, and was fust losing its days. Knrlic was a End*' 
fellow of twenty, and fond of ninth moi^e than inatlicinatics. He Wim 
a great dandy too, and led the fabhion of the day. He al^ay^ rodo 
a peacock instead of a horse, and iwukd hib moustaches in 
militaiy fashion. lie uore neither uIunLcis nor beard, and liad ||4 
mass of crisped haii gloS'iy like bilken floss, lie could also twailg i 
bow and handle a long swoid — and uiilial an excellent shot. In Ioy^^ 
making too he was desperate. But he \\a& too prudent to commit him-'* 
self. The fiist gentleman in Europe had not bettor manners tlmn 
gallant Kartic. Wbcuc\or a fan diu])pod fiotn a, fair hand, ho picked^ 
it up 80 soon and with such cxt^uisitc grace that it^ fiir owner wai^ 
captivated at once. And women willingly let thoii fans drop to hai^itii^ 
them picked up by the inmiituble Kailic Miiiauivring mothers wif^ 
unmarried daughtcis on hand that weic plain «iiid passco invited him 
their dinners as often a» was consisUnif with decorum ; and hoapa 
nosegays accompanied by pcLfunicd billets-doux daily aeciiiimlaied 
bis table. 

Ganesh, on the other hand, was a dumpy joung man with a balgii^ 
belly and a^ repulsive visage; and no fair dunic ever favored him uitly 
^ a look. lie had a mouse for his pot. But bo had u wife for ail 
to whoso apron strings he was tied wheicvcr bo went, ^ \ 

Vo&rgft had ‘Ibo two duughtcib^maitied, but F^till in fhcir ioens/ 

s * 
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^ Jl^akBhmi (none of Baroda fame) ^\a's an unequalled housewife,— -and 
as a roBc wan slio* Swara&wati was a fctualo Maltenas, and her- 

^ t 

flolf was no mean aitisfc, and in beauty too^ she vied with the moou. 
Her forte was the Vtnah. 

^ » Such weie the family gioup niho^ on a biight September morning, 
Utood gaily dressed on the marble pcMion of their hall icady to start on 
iheir journey. It had at first been arianged that ilicy should tray cl 
upon an elephant, but the prqgiammo was subsequently changed in 
&VOUr of a wheeled conveyanee— at an idiguant protest being ontcicd 
%y ISartic and seconded by Swarabwati. The latter had, on many a 
{irevions occasion, faintod away at sight of the uueouth animal ; and 
although now she was accustomed to it, the jci king was too much for 
her fiagllo flame, and disanangod hci costly dicss and chignon. 

The splendid state-cai riago diawn by foui fnt) steeds rumbled into 
porch ; and instantly a livened gioom alighted and flung the panels 
f ppem on which the ciest and motto of the fimiiy vvcio emblazoned m 
I^^Olden characters. The young gentloincn hist took then seats ; then 
Ladyship with her two blooming daughteia got into the carriage 
itndsat opposite them, llci pet — a lion — then enUicd — panting and 
licking, and made himself comfoi table on the lusr at hts mistress’s feet 
4 The favorite maids followed suit. The rest of the rctaineis had nil 
^^jgathored on the spot, and with tear-dunmeJ eyes, stood gazing after tho 
'lessening outline of the carnage, fiom which handkerchiefb weio being 
waved to them-— until it disappeared in the distance. 

Simultaneoubly wiih^ them started bliiva to cscoit the paity to some 
^stance on hia fat and stout buUook whioh— flcetei than hoists— -i an in 
advanee of the caiiiago ~ its tufted tail flung aloft, and its hump moving 
, mei illy —and over and anon bellowing at the top of its voice to express 
satiBfaction at the bort of work it was put to. The burly figurp of 
Shiva— clad in a tiger skin, and holding a^ buff-horn in the right hand, 
ahA a tiident in the left, sat oupon the fast-flying animal. What with 
ihe laltlmg of the bells round tho bullock’s nock, iko bellowing Q{ 

^ the bull, andtrho blowuig of the hoin, the air resounded on all sides. 

L Bicfcling Qod speed to the divine pair, now wo must bow to the « 
tinier and depart. 

wT a. K. 
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MARINE CURRENTS, 

A Marine current ia defiued by one of our popular aulliora to bo 4 
motion ^^aifoctiu^ the whole masa of water and constant/' It is said the 
currents aro of two kinds ; somo are constant and permtmont, other 
temporary and periodical, — some are deep and contiouo their course fo 
thousand miles, others aro shallow, and are soon turned and checked 
The latter are drifts ; tho former streams.” First, let ns consider th 
streams. The most important of these is tho Gulf Stream of ^li 
Atlantic. It is, liowerer, so intimately connected w)lli a mimbe 
of other currents that to understand its course wo must refer i 
the currents of tlm Indian Ocean. Strictly speaking, tho Go 
Stream issues from the Gulf of Mexico It may said t<» riibh Ob 
tlience towards the North, between Florida and the Buhania8,having c 
the Narrows of Bbhivi a width of 32 miles, a depth not less than 20 
fathoms, and a Tolocity of nearly 5 miles per hour. Off Capo Hattra 
the •width, is 75 miles, the«»depth 120 fathoms, and the volocil 
diminisbos to 3^ miles per *hour. Further, it turns to tho Bast, dl| 
erihixig a curve from the Narrows of Bemivi to the shores of Irelaw 
The current touches the hank of NewfoundliMEid whero it is interseota 
ftg it were, by the course of the Arctic curr^h^ bearing do\ea iceherj 
Tlie width is here much greater and the de^h reduced iti prdpoHI^ 
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As it ciosdf^ the Atlantic, it widens and shallows, and its rate of motion 

ti *■ 

is diniinishccl to a mile nn Lour Approaching the shores of Europe, 
it it) tuniod Southwards, and dies away or is interfered with by other 
currents oif the African coast. It ibsues out of the straight of Florida 
with a tomporature of nearly 00^ Fht, and considerably above that of 
the adjacent ooean, and cools gradually as it crosses the Atlantic 
The whole course of this rcmaikablc current is not less than 
3^000 miles. Although liable to some change of direction, it is, on the 
whole, wonderfully persistent. The Gnlf Stream takes its name from 
the Oulf of Mexico, because it otnergos from that warm sea, but we may 
connect it with another current, called tho main Equatorial current, 
which enters tho Caribbean Sea, with a iemperiurc of 9G^ Fht. Tho ^ 
latter current is oonndbted with another which originates in the 
Indian Ocean, i)as9e3 through the Mozambique Ohauncl, and doubling 
the Ca ])0 divides itself into two, one of whioh enters tho Atlantic 
Snd passes Northwards, and the other turns towards tho South and 
enters the Antarctic Ocean. The former of these branches meets 
the main Equatorial current and ultimately forms a part of it. 

Some of our popular authors ascribe this wonderful current as duo to 
the Trade winds, which blew constantly in the same direction near tho 
Equator, and thus set it in motion. It may fairly bo asked, how 
that can be the case. If they assert that this is due to the N. E. 
TVadOi then the course would bo reversed, and would run towards S. W. ; 
and If to the S. E. Trade, which probably they moan, then, they are mia* 
taken, if we may venture to say so j since it is a patent fact that this 
wind only reaches up to the 15th parallels of N. Latitude utmost, 
while the Pulf Stream originates at about the 24th parallel of N. 
Latitude. The Anti-trade can never bo the cause of it, since it 
moots the Earth’s surface at about the 30th parallel of N. Latitude, or 
it the distance of about 6^, u s., about 4U miles north of the Narrows ^ 
of Bemiyi. Besides, it moves N. W. and would possibly tutu it in that 
firsetion instead of assiatiog its N. E. movement. So, the Trade 
eindejoan never cause the oun'ent, and similarly it can be shewn " 
other wM can be the cause of the motion; for if we ^ 
^nfiider the Monsoons whioh blow in the coast of Mexico we can ^ 
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not aacribo the currcxit to their atftlou, for besides their being ^ 
poriodioal> they blow'.^N. Westvrards fi*om May to December, and 8. 
JQastwards fiom December to March. Neither of these atmospheric*^ 
movements therefore, can in any way assist this stream’s N. 
motion. . ^ 

Secondly, if wc consider the movomenta of the mass of water itt 
the Ked Sea, we obBorve that a largo quantity of nateroniors this sea ^ 
from October to May, during which ynie tho sun moves to the south of 4 
the Equatoi. The and deserts of Ausiialia bccomo heated to the<^ 
utmost, and tho N. E. Monsoon sots in which taking the place of the ^ 
Tiado winds iii tito Indian Ocean can in no way assist tho K. JBftSt-^ 
ward motion of this enrumt Similarly we can diew that in the oasO j 
of the Black siicam of «l.ipan and the main Equatorial current and 
other miiioi cun cuts, toind can in no way be tlieii cause. * 

We cannot but wonder how oomo o{ our text writers equivocate 
)u tills matter, sometimes saying that wind alone effects this motion^ ^ 
and sometimes, that wind assisted by heat; we, on the contra*- 
ly, think it more probable that heat alone is tho only cause of 
ihe«o consfniit currents. The motion commiinicaied by the wind*^ 
impinging ovei the suifoco is only due to friction, and tho waves ^ 
aio superficial like tho waves of the cornfields, — waves at the •top < 
hut not affecting the iinim n^e mass of water lying below* ^ But snob is ^ 
|iot the case with the Gulf Htieam ; its effect is felt at a depth of 
fathoms or liOO feet, whercbit is grenicsl, and 120 fathoms or 720 feef^ 
where it is moderately less. At this depth tho pressure is very 
and if air enters the mass of water at this depth it will’ possibly 
transformed into othci snbstauccs But heat, sa^s Professor Tyndd)^ 
^ is a mode of motion — and motion is caused by heat Heat is possUdn 
tlio sole cause of these great cut rents in Ibe ocean. The 
of the sun, passing ilirough the ocean of air and entering the vast inqm 
of wdter, heat it by condoctioii in the inverse rntio*of the square of IhS 
distance fivim the Run. Tlie dimiivntion of temperature goeiii on iny 
Very different rates xn different seas ; varying, near the Equator from 
in 7 fathoms to in J4 The part4>f the ocean within the tcopichiM 
therefore too much heated by the direct and oblique raya of tb0 ffiw 
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tvrhith m t f\u watLi iii inolioii l»y tlic Ik at gciKiatoJ, ju&t as thojT 
pi’OiIucc motion in the ahiios|iheii This heattfl mass of watei becoine*i 
hgliLoi and loJily towaids the poles whcie iho 'watei is cooler 

and ■which pioceedb low aids the Kquatoi aH an inidoi-cuiieiit These 
two motions a»i rlijfhtU inoliticdby the lotatiou of thc.Eaith which i» 
unpcicrptil Iv Tt ii'i an piodneed the mam Equator'll! current and 
other cuiienls ol the inlci ^ropical sca^*, all oi whicll nu» affected igam 
by tbeloimaiion of the loist lines and ki^e shods undci the water 
The gioat Lquatoiial iii icnt of the Atlantic Uiub moMs towaids tlu 
Caiibbcaii set, only! ( nis^Mts iiortliwaid toiiise is impeded by the 
sargassos wicds ot the Vll intic and movo t )W uds the Onlf of Mexico 
with a Umpdiluicof 9r>® P^ht, vvIku it pai* with its licit and 
[vasses out of the <oa with a \clo it} ot ^iiiJis i>(i houi It then 
mONCfl onwauk luund tie siigassos eia^ ]> ii Ling with its heat and coiisc 
ciuoutl} With dimluHhid \ doc ity At alniut the 4.>th pudlcl of N 
Laiiiuvle, neai the idind of Newfoundland, it meets with the cold 
Arctic cm leiil lHaiin’‘tln leobcigs, and a >a««t ainounl of \apoui is 
ct)Jiclenb(‘d coo>diag tins ishnd b> a dense mist foi a gicat pait ol 
the diy Now the cold cuireiit pioceeding southwauls to replace 
tho hot cui rents mo\c v\i+h i ccitam \clocity and these two foices 
arc modified 1} the motion ot tlie luiilh and the coast lines The Gulf 
Sticam running N E and tho Aiclic cuiient running S E meet 
togotliei ( fl the island ot Ncwfoniull uid Thr\ s uuiltaneoiisly act on 
the luasa of watei and In the law of ilio |\p.ia11clogiam of loiccs pio 
dace a motiiuin tin diuction of the diagonal, taking the diicction 
of these two tin as tlu bides of the parallelojriaiii Tnia happous 
inoossautly and a >-11 it <.iu\e is jnoduced, which diminishing in 
\ilocity ns it ciO'^sc&i tho Ailaiitic, ultunatcK vunibhts wheie an cqiiili* 
btium of the tompei ituic is e^tablislied between itself and the mam 
masaof watei This cuiMlineai luoiimcnt ib owingto the fact that 
the caatei 1 puls of ihe '>ca aie coldoi than the western, and the light 
hot w mov» a iowarub that diretslion owing to tho same cau&o tliat 
uccaa ous the Equatoiiul and the iV*u cuiicnts 

Some anthuib spcculatp that in couiio of time the Gull Sticam 
Will ^ko iis way out b\ cutting the Istbmub of Paiiuma This may 
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probably liaitpon^ iu course of tiiuo, owing to ilio constaiU ]>ro.ssuro 
with which the water of the sea presses against the laud, llad wind 
been the cause, this current would never have vauishod^ and similar 
ciyrents could also havo been noticed in the move expansive Pooiftc 
Ocean, where the wind moves more freely. Ihit if wo accept the con- 
duction theory, we will soon bo convinced that this sea being moro broad 
and open, the course of the lieatod water is not directed to a definito 
channel and consequently is imperceptible. But that current which U 
called the lilach stream of Japan ia owing to the motion of *the heated 
water inodificd by the friction of the shoals b^^icatli, and also owing to' 
the fact that the western part of the sea is warmer than the eastern. 

The inflowing and outflowing of the Red Bea may similarly be 
ascribed to heat. It has been observed that a large mass of water flows^ 
in through tlio straight of Babelmandeb from October to May and flows 
out during the rest of the year. The sun from October to May moves 
igouth of the Equator and consequently the water of the souUiern sea 
being more heated acquires a motive power and is replaced by cooler 
water of the north and moves up the Red Bea where u demand is cons- 
tantly created by evaporation. 

Similarly, during the rest of the year the sun shines directly above':! 
the northern hemisphere, and consequently the water of the Rea Soa ' 
being confined, isolated, and unconnected, becomes more licnted and,, 
flows out of it. 

The currents of the Indian Ocean originate near about the KquataJT' 
and move towards the south in the direction 6iq>osito to llio trade wiiida^' 
and monsoons in this sea, and being modified by the coast line proceeds, 
to replace the cold water moving upwards. ^ - 

The Arctic and the Antarctic drifts, as has been proved, are the greiM^ 
xna.sseB of water moving up tow'ards tbe Equator to replace tho hot wats^ 
in tho tropical seas, and are never produced by winds which move 
these parts of the Ocean directly opposite to their course. Thus in 
and every case we can shew that heat and only heat is tho probable 
cause of these currents, and that wind in no way can produce currents 
except those which are siipoifitial. 


. Alimia. 
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{DV A FJtmCUMAN) 

After reading the telegraphic announcemeutB of the teirific fire at 
Chicago, J turned to iny wife oud said : “ There will bc^ heavy rains at 
Chicago after tliis. Just look into the papers to-morrow or next day 
and you will see that I have been a true prophet.** 

‘‘Prophesy ! bah !** rc]ilied my wife, with on absence of that reverence 
for my high pretensions '^hich neither wives nor valets do chambre feel 
for the genius, the greatness, or the wisdom of their lords or masters. 

“ No one can prophesy now-a-days, not even Zadkiol, or the author of 
Moore’s Almanack. Modern prophets arc all impostors and humbugs.** 

“ You are right, though you use strong language,** 1 replied ; “ but 
if wo cannot prophesy, we can predict and calculate, Wc can tell to a 
^tninutc wheu there will bo an eclipse of the sun or moon, next year or 
liOU years hence ; and wo Know to a certainty when a comet will rc-appear 
the hori;5on : so I do not pro]>h(3sy. 1 predict, or latlior 1 calculate, 
'that this terrible fire will be followed by a heavy down-pour of rain 
upon Chicago.*’ 

I had not to wait long foi the verification of my forecast, for in the 
‘morning papers of the next day, contained the following ; “ Advices 
^^m Chicago dated midnight, state that tlic fire continued raging. 

wind IS violent and changing, and spreads the ilames in all dircc- 
'tuons. Two-thirds of tho city have been destroyed. One hundred 
/Si|9w)usand of the inhabitants arc houseless and starving. The conflagra- 
tion raged until an early hour this morning, wJien a heavy rain fell and 
extinguished the fiaines.’* 

There was a slight, a very slight degree of triumph in my looks and 
the tone of my voice as 1 read this aloud. My wife, with something 
jpf the spirit of SI. Thomus, or Bishop Colenso, about her, was not con- 
,^cuti4o accept uiy reading as proof positive that 1 had not invented tho 
^>assagc'to hoax and ni) stify her, aud requested me to hand her the paper. 

j did so, and she read tlic passage foi* Iicrself. She straightway began 
^0 qiiostipu me, lor she has an inquiring a*' well .ib an incredulous mind, 
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on i!je how, the why, ami tho wherefore of great rains after great fifes* * 
The information I gave her may h » interesting to those who, as the * 
late Lord Derby of liimsolf, " wore bom m a pre-sciontifio 
or who, having been born in a scieniilic i^riod, have been too busji ^ 
too careless, or too nnprovulcd with opportunity, <o study tho grca|» 
phenomena of nature. 

The atmosphere surrounding the earth contains, as everybody knows, 

*1 certain quantity of liumidity or watery vapour, supplied by evapora* ^ 
lion from tho ocean ; which is either hold in invisible solution in the ^ 
upper nip, or collected \isibly in doiuK, when it descends in cold" 
'weather in tlic shape of liail and snow, or iti 'warmer weather as rain* ^ 
When a wide column of air (such for instance as a column of air oo* " 
extensive with the circumference of a large city) is from any caitto ‘ 
more greatly heated* than tlie circumambient atmosj^herc, it begins, In i 
conaeqiicncq of Uic diminution of its specific gravity, to ascend into , 
space. The colder air immediately rushes in from all points of tho ^ 
compass to fill up the vacuum, and coming in contact with tho heat 
below, precipitates in rain tho moisture which it previously held in 
solution. Thus the winds that blow so furiously’ over tho unhappy ^ 
city of Chicago, and tho rain that fell in such copions torrents, wer0J 
alike produced by tho immensity of tho conflagration. It has oftka\ 
been xomarked by historians and philosophers that groat battles by sea^ 
and land arc invariably followed or interrnpied by heavy rains. It 
not so in ancient times when men fought hand to hand with sword 
spear, and armies discharged their arrows at each other ; but when TOlt^ 
quantities of gunpowder arc exploded, either at sea or on shore, 
groat heat generated over a largo space occupied by the combatant 
the rain descends with the certainty of cause and effect. 

In like manner, and for a similar reason, rain in such great aii| 
populous cities as London, Manchester, and Glasgow, b always mil 
frequent and more copious than in the rural distiicte twenty or thir 
miles beyond. Tho thousands and tens of thousands of chimneya i 
dwelling-houses --and the taller chimneys of factories— that pour: 
only smoko but heat into the atmosphere, produce the nun, from 
tho more sparsely peopled villages and ^wns, beyond the reach of 
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*feo' caloii^', ai e comptaraU\ oly free The tall chimneys of 
eotton-niilU, f‘uuu«liit% and othei fac tones withnhich most oi oui 
laigcst cities abound, act on u smalbi scale the part played by moun- 
tains in tlie economy of nature. The mountain tops leceivo and dis- 
clinrgo electricity, and the elcctucit} piceipitatcs ftom the clouds the 
inoistuie ulneli they conCain. 

It has Romctmics boon asserted that the ancients wore imperfectlj^ or 
not at all, acquainted with the constitution of the atniosplicie, and that 
Descartes was the first natural philosopher who threw any real light 
‘ upon the subject The moderns, liovvc \ci much they may have distan- 
ced tho nncicnts in iheir study of uafuic, are apt to oici value their 
own Rchievcmonts, and undervalue those of tlio f rly fathers of the 
world. The dilTercnco between ancient and modem knowledge may not 
,l>e BO great as wo ill our vain-gloi iousness imagnu*. <lne difforcncc, 
howevci, there asbiucdJy is. In our da} knowledge lo ficcly communi- 
* eatod to the whole people. In the ancient day knowledge w as jealously 
confined within the circle of the piicsthood. The piiosls of Assyria 
and Egypt, and of nations that weic gioat and highly ciiilised befoie 
the With of Abraham, Cl c by no means ignorant. They may have 
been impostors, but they wore not fools, and used their knowledge to 
deceive the people, and keep them in subjection. Tliej wrought appa- 
rent miracles by scientific lucaua, and ligidly excluded la) men, even 
though these might be kings and eon(|uoiors, from partuqiating m theii 
secrets. And this brings me lo the ancient story of Nimrod — the 
mighty hunter and king of B.ibol— nho built a low’cr upon the plains 
of Sliiuar. 

The literal iruili of this ancient m} lli is no longer insisted upon by 
theologians; hut like all myths it must ha\c a meaning, if we could 
but discovei if. The learned Ekhhuui is of opinion that the story 
OXiUTHses, in a mythical form, the fact that originally the human race 
formed one family or nation ; that llicy began lo build a city and a 
tower; that in the progic*,s of the woik they quarrelled among each 
othei ; tliai they then sepaiatcd, and that from iheh separation pro- 
^^od in cou^^e (jf lime %I1 the laiigunges of the eaith But another 

*rpi\tstion ug•re^t3 it self, which may oi imiy not be correct, but 

6 ^ 
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which at all events scema to he woHhy of disousdiou^ if ilie litoral truth of 
the legend as a portion of authontic history be no longer insisted upon. ' 

The climate of Shiuarie such,— the hcHt BO groat and tlio drought so 
excessive, — that the soil is unproductive without the aid of artificial 
iriigation. So II erodotus told the world iu his day. Bearing this ifit 
nind, as well as the obviously mythological character of a story that 
makes the Almighty afiaid of many being able to build a to.v^cr whose 
top may reach to heaven, unless extraordinary moans wore taken 
to frustrate the dating design, may we not ask whether Nimrod might 
not have been a philosopher m well as a king and a hunter ? Might 
lie not ha\o intemlod to build a mighty tower — not up to heaven— but 
high above tlic cloiids ? And might not Idb purpose have been to main^ 
tain an enormous lire iijion the top, night and da>, dining ceitain seasons 
of the year t And if he had buccccdod in tliib purpobc, would not tho 
fire upon the top of the tall lower have brought down fiuitful rains 
upon the barren ]»lain of Shinar ^ And if Nimrod was a learned laymani 
would not the piicsthood have been jealous of his iufcerforcnce in a 
matter of w icncc, which the pi iestbof the c'lrly ages considered as belong* 
ing exclusively to thorn f And, jealous of hissnpeiior science and indig' 
nant at his sacrilegious conduct, would tliey not have ondeavoured to 
stir up Die anger of the people against him, by expatiating on the 
hoinblo impiety of his doHign ? And when they succeeded iu exoiting 
tumults and infill rcctions amongst the woikpeople and consequently 
foicing an abandonment of the work, would not have this result bem 
propel ly enough described ns a confusion of tongues ? In those days 
an offence against the priesthood was an offence against God, as may be 
seen not only in this supposititious story of Nimrod, but also in tlio cog-^ 
nato one of Prometheus, who stole the lire from heaven, and incurred 
the relentless enmity of the gods for the benefits ho conferred upon man. 

All these surmises and speculations and considerations^ having bdea 
duly communicated to the fair partner of my ]oys and sorrows, sbo 
expressed her opinion on the matter by informing mo tlut they were 
like the shake of Lord Burleigh’s bead in tlic play, and that there 
might, for all she knew to the contrary, be something m them, after all. 

. Dikzo. 
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Prom a hydrophobia point of view, the dog-days are every day in 
the year, as the nncnbcr of persons bitten by mad dogs is abont the 
same daring cold as during hot weather, and if n dilTorence bo percept- 
ible, the excess leans on the side of fc>pnng and summer. What admits 
of less doubt unfortunately is that up to the present there is no enro 
for hydrophobia, and all medical skill is limited to the pieventive and 
essential measure of profoundly cautenring ^lie wound as immediately 
as possible with red hot iron A dibiingui'.lied Russian physician, 
residing in Podolia, adduces over one hundred cases of hydrophobia 
in man and animals, that he has cured by employing the powdered 
leaves of tho xanthmm spinosunif common in the t»ouih of Fiance 
and Russian Poland. Dr Gizymala asaeits that this plant infallibly*' 
nentralises the virus, but on condition th<it it bo aclmini<;tered 
before the access of hydiophobia sots in In his disinct, rabies is veiy 
prevalent, produced alike by mad wolves as well as dogs. The 
effects of xauihium are profuse poispiiation and abundant salivation; 
it acts also as a slight diuretic The Brazilian plant Jaborandi, in those 
respects ought also to be ofiicacious. During the ticatment the tem- 
perature of the body augments, appetite inci oases, digestion is not 
troubled, and the patient expoiienctsfrom time to time ** dazzling” sen- 
sations. Tho dose is nine grains per day, in three equal portions ; for 
ohildren under twelvo years of age, lialf this quantity, and for a period 
of three weeks in both cases. Dr. Grrjmala has found this treatment 
so unexceptionably successful, that since twenty years he has relin- 
quished cauterizations. Ho enumcrateb instances of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, and cats, having been bitten by mad wolves and dogs ; some of 
the attacked, ho left to their fate, and they died of hydrophobia, while 
others, though simultaneously wounded, yet subjected to his remedy, 
recovered. It is rare that a mad dog inflicts several bites ; however, 
in one case a dog had terribly mutilated a father and'son ; he put the 
dog into a cage ; it died three days later from hydrophobia ; he gave 
it no xanthmm, *bat the father and son to whom he administered it, 
eeciped. Of six dogs simultaneously bitten, he abandoned three to their 
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fate, the others he treated and they were cured ; similarly with oxen 
and sheep. An enraged wolf attacked six brothers ; three were under 
orders for the Ci imean war and left despite their accident ; the others 
were administoiod xanthium, and rtcovered ; their brothers died in thi^ 
bo&pital of hydrophobia. Those are startling facts, and merit Uiat the 
remedy bo extensively tested, to conquer one of iho most deplorable 
maladies to which man is subject. 

It is thiity ^cai-a since the question ol the transfusion of blood has 
passed into the domain of surgery. Dr. Moucog established by a series 
of expel iments on nnitiKiU, that transfusion was possible, and lateri 
that it was useful. Some mar\cl1oiis repoits wore ciiculatod as to its 
cQicacy ; the inoiucnt of cnihubiabiii passed, a reaction set in. The 
fact is, the operation suiroundod with diihcultlob ; it is not easy ** to 
give your blood to }oiir neighbour”; the opening of \eiii8 can occasion 
the inflammation of their lutcinal coals, a disease giavo and often 
mortal ; in tho injection of the blood also, a bubbh^ of air may pass 
into tlie circulating system and so produce death ; if left in contact 
with the air, blood will coagulate and alter, if its flbrine be extractedy 
its foitif)mg elements aie icmoved, «lc.. Dr. Houbscl of Geneva has 
invented an apparatus which claims to lemcdj all the mechanical oh*’ 
jections against transfubion, and he asset ts ho has successfully treated 
diveis forms of hcmorihngc, as well as catalepsy accompanied with 
mania, suffocation by caibonic acid, The dose of blood infused, 
vai*ie8 (fom 8 to 10 ounces. 

It is popularly supposed that Negroes and the colonists of warm oU-> 
maios, aie proof ag.imst Icad-poiboning, in the slia[)e of satunuue colic 
and iiitoxication. M. G abler has hod under hib caie a family arrived ^ 
from Martinique, and suffering from the s} mptoms of lead>poUoning, 
An epidemic had been general in the ibUnd, and an apothecary pre* 
pHi'ed a powder to combat it ; this powdet on being analysed, consisted 
largely of white lead. M. Gublcr was induced to ask for the powder, 
as one morning his patient airivcd with a sore eye, to which he bad 
temporarily applied the not uncommon remedy of a hard-boiled egg, 
which rendered the eye-lids absolutely black, and hence, suggested the 
presence of a salt of lead, that the analysis of the powder coiroboratcd. 
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In March ]87i; a 8hop-aB6iKtant aged 18, while imitating with a 
fork the swallowers of awords, let an ordinary [>latcd table^fork drop 
into his stomach. A few weeks ago Surgeon Labbe successfully ex- 
tracted it, and the young man after months of snOcring and the com" 
mcncement of a cancer, is now cured. There is nothing new in opening 
the stomach to extract a foreign body ; hero the difficulty was, to 
prevent the tooth of the fork tearing the tissue. Having accurately 
ascertained the position of the fork, the surgeon practised some morbid 
operations, rohenrsed as it were his work in the dissecting room. He 
cauterized a portion of the region of the storoneh, so th.'it an exudation 
was induced, which provenied the escape of matters between the stomach 
and the coats of the abdomen ; ho made, iift<er the patient was chloro- 
formed, an incision, introduced the index finger of the left hand, 
turned the fork round, and seizing it by the tc(*th, drew it forlfi. 
Happily people do not swallow dinner forks every day, but there arc 
numerous cases where persons refuse to eat by their mouths, and the 
leison of the fork operation is this, tlnit patienU can have their food 
> henceforth, directly introduced into the Btomacb, and thus l>e saved 
from dying from inanition. 

Oystci’s every year form more and more an important clomont of 
our food supplies, and hence, wo arc interested in the question, at ijhat 
ago do oysters commence reproduction ? Oysters are at once male and 
fomale j at a certain period of the year the oyster is full of eggs ; 
after being focunded and laid, the eggs remain in the beard of the 
fish, which beard consists simply of respiring tubes, or bronchice. 
These microscopic eggs become in time tiny oysters, a mass of living dust 
* denominated spawn, and which remains a certain period inside the 
. shell : some fine day the lilliputiaus take their departure and vigorous- 
^ ly swim towards a rock, to which they attach themselves and remain 
' till ready for market. Oyster culture has chiefly for object, to gather 
this spawn, accommodate it with tiles instead of rocks, and to store the 
full-grown fish for a short time in a park, before delivering it for con-* 
' sumption. M. Gerbe, the colleague of the famous Caste, has observed, 
that young oysters not more than three qnaitcrs of an inch in size, arc 
^ , often gorged with eggs, but this docs not authorize him to fix the age 
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at xvhicli the oyster commence*} to iopiu<hice. Sue is no ciiteiion, aa 
muscles, fish, and cold blooded animals generally, grow in proportion 
to the abundance of imtriinoiit withm their reoch for abaoiplion. If 
the infubOiia on which the ojster feedb be plentiful, the fiah will grow 
iapjdly> and fat into the bargain ; its fla\oi aUo depends on the quality 
ol tills food. M. Gei*be is of ojunion, o^bituB a }eai old can re-siocit 
bids, so that it is imuece^sary to wait til) they become of maiket bine 
for that duty. A large ojbter has simply thico oi loin times nioiHJ 
eggs than a small one. lie thinks also, tliat o^btcib spawn twice 
a } ear ; it is certain they do not lay all their eggs at oneo, but at" 
successive peiiods, corresi»oiidiiig to the phabts of the moon, wliioU 
bungs high 01 neap tides, and conbequcntl> moio or icbs animalcule 
food. 

The Apiil, as well as ‘‘the young M.13,*^ moon aio biihjects of bcrioue 
consideration, as well as of study. They coric^pond uitli smldeu^ 
transitions of tomperatuie, and exeicibe eflects more or loks deplorable 
on both the amiual and yegetable kingdoms. The peasants accuse tho 
Apiil moon of not only disintegiating the stones of their Louses, but 
of killing the tender shoots of plants. In Apiil under the litbt rays of 
the sun, the di}s aic warm ; the nights on the contiary aic veiy cold, 
for the eaith has not had time to lay up a btoie of heat, so after tho 
sunset, tlic tenqiciaturo rapidly falls. The cold is moie intense aa 
the sky is clcai 01 , because the absence of clouds, allows the heat iO 
radiate into space. Hence, the joung shoots arc frozen during clear 
moon-light uightb and the moon h at onco set down as the cause^' 
Pailois allege that “ the moon eats tin clouds,” ihd which is easy tqj 
explain When the sky contains ivatoi undci the form of clouds, a * 
very blight elevation ( 4 * tcmpcratuio snfhccs to change the drops 
water of the clouds mto vapor piovidcd the atmosphere be not saturatedt* 
with humditx. Now the moon h a gigantic reflector, that reflects that* 
sun's heat on our planet the side of the moon exposed to the sun^ 
ought to represent a tomperatuie of 1481 dcgiecs. But this heat if 
absorbed in the higher legions of the an. Piazzi Smith estimates 
heat of the moon on the summit of tlio Peak of Tiiuntfe to be equidl^^ 
to that emitted by the flame of a ^aiullo nl a di^tauce of 12 xards. 
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Cloud'f then floating afc an altitude of one-quarter, or one-half of a mile^ 
likely cxpcrieuco this lunar heat, so as to be converted into vapor*. 
Every increase of atmospheric pressure tends to dissipate clouds ; the 
moon, feebly couiprosscH and dilates our atmosphere, and there is com- 
pression dm lug April; hence, compression and olcvation of tempera- 
ture comnibo to dissipate or ‘*eat the clouds,’* thereby removing that 
curtain which prcvcuits tho rapid radiation of the earth’s tempcratui*o 
into space, and thus favois frost. The latter easily nips the tender 
shoots, the more riadily as they are swollen with humidify. Tho 
April is but the oqninoxial moon of astronomers ; there is one in Autumn 
as well iia ill Spring, only in tho ft»rnier ease it cannot injure vcgelation, 
BO its cflecti ]msH UTipeivcivod. The animal economy expciienccs these 
alterations also, and the mi»rc delicate the constitution, the greater tlic 
iieees&iiy to regard tho approach of the cnuinoxcs as a veritable change 
^ of latitude, and employ safe-guards accordingly. 

Naval Lieutenant Lrault has published his trcaiibc on the general 
cirealation of the lower strata of the at!nos]>Jiore, in the north Atlan- 
tic. Tho volume is under the auspices of tho French Government. 
It is a verification and completion of l^Liury’s famous system of winds. 
The latter had for basis, 190,000 observations; M. Brault 650,000 
reproBeniliig a total of 20,000 days W'ork to digest and methodize, by 
iudividiializLng tho labors of himself and ^talT. M. Lrault states, it is 
necessary to abandon the zone regime of winds as laid down by Maury ; 
ibe general movement of tho winds ho a'lserts is so continuous, that 
it is impossible to trace a limit superior to the trade winds. There arc 
four meteorological to the Atlantic ; the Gulf of Mexico and tho 
Sahara, tho highest region of calms, and tho Azores. 

Tho consumption of ioo is rapidl} becoming a necessity insteail of a 
luxury, honco the importaiiee of tho means for conserving it. A simple 
plan consists in making a bole in a cool cellar, the width and depth, 
varying with the quantity of ice tu be stored, nt tho bottom of this 
trench, excavate another hole, of a sin.xller diameter, depth according 
to the nature of tho soil ; fill it with stones, so os to act as a drain ; 
having 8up[)orted the sides of the fir.'it hole with planking, line it with 
lye straw, ears downwards ; pack in the ice closely, cover it with a 
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bundle of bny enclosed in n morsel of tarpaulin, over whicli placea fevr 
wooden board*, and lastly a little straw. 

M. Toilet’s plan for the construction of barmcks and hospitals having 
been adopted by the authoritieM in three cities of Fiance with perfect 
success, deserves n >tico. The site ought to be chosen outside the ciiy» 
on a permeable soil, and provided with v/ater; each uiiig of a barrack 
ouglit to contain only 50 men, each ward but HO patients ; tbo distance 
between the wings ought to be twice their licight, to admit nir and 
li:;ht, and to consist o^ only one story, the ^up »rior stories being infeo*- 
ted by those niidorneath ; then the ascension is fatiguing, every ascent 
of 10^1 ds being equal in mechanical labor to traversing 125 yards, 
honzonmy. The out-onioes, kitchens, ciintccns, mnguities, hospb- 
tals, Jlc , arc distinct iroin the main building, and arc erected according 
to a distinct circular pbiii. Tho iuteiior of the rooms is round, to 
prevent dust fodging in comers, and to enable the walls to be more 
easily washed ; ceilings aro suppressed, as they only leave attics to 
accumulate the vitiated air ; ventilators in the ridge should be evo^ 
open, and the upper parts of the windows ought to be 8clf>opening, 
following the current. It is vitiated air, not draughts, tliat must bo 
avoided. 

The French scientific world, in which Mr, Lockyer has only friends 
does not extend to his spectral analyses of “ sinqdc bodies,’* of calcium 
particularly, the character of a definite solution. Experience is stUl 
wanting. No chemist now-a-days professes that simple bodies atfil 
• really simple ; they arc only accepted as simply, because we have no 
means to extend farther, our means of delicate investigation. Tdnng^^ 
theoricians sustain, that the ultimate element of all bodies iq natar0 
U hydrogen in defined proportions. Thus hydrogen, that wo only know « 
in a gaseous form, would be the constituent of gold, iron, arsonne^^ 
calcium, in a dilTerent degree of condensation, and the fundamentat 1 
element out of which nature has fabricated tlio inorganic kingdom. 

'h 

The Northern Railway of France, after a series of exhaustive exper|<*^ 
ments with the electric light has decided to adopt that mode of 
nation for its terminus and important stations instead of coal gas. It 
the advantage over the latter in being one-fifth cheaper. To dtmiv 



'2^8/ ah! canst thou th’ time so soon forget, 

tiiKli tho irlaro of tho olfctiKMty, tin' Ijiwip is placed inside a globe of 
nnpolishetl glass, and the rnys arc directed towards tlio ground by 
nican:> of a parabolic reflector. 

Tlic anatomy and i>bysiology of tbo lioney bee, by M. Girdwayn, is an 
exceedingly interesting work. Aceonling to him, each colony of bees 
ruled by fixed laws and customs, ronsi>ts of thousands of workers or 
'neutrals, some hundreds of males, and only one female. The \Mvr 
is fecundated once for all during her existence, she lives about five 
years ; the impregnation takes place above the hive, while on tho wing, 
and high in tho air. After the act the male dies. In 48 hours later 
tho female connnenco.s to lay. 

FnKNeiTHAX. 


vMI! CANST TIlOU Til’ TIMK So’sOON" 
FORGET. 

All 1 canst thon th’ time so soon forget 
When ’mongst the roses last we met ? 

Ill silent speaking tears we parted, 

With speechless grief half brokeivhearted, 

And lips with loving kisses wet. 

Tliy lips like tender leaflets shook, 

Grew redder thy chocks rosy tinge, 

And washt was thy eyes soorma fringe, 

With pearly drops of the shining brook, 

And the burning drops my cheeks did singe 
As gayest thou me the parting kiss, 

— How sad was it and yet how sweet ! — 

I stored up in my heart that bliss 
To give the back when *gain we meet— 

That noler can be ! — the kiss all dear 
1*11 give to flowers thrown o’er my bier. 
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niAPTER III. 

Upon Mkictin« witu*t!ie Kh ^i’ty 

« ^(3 C*ff% C5It^ 1 

c?f^ ^1^1, »rrsft^ 'e 

• 1 ” 

— l 

‘ Wpht, KfuUlcB*?, that Wuinl shapo. 

AikI giY« iT»(‘ leave that I may orniimervtN hrinjj 

AikI de< k lliHt fair fianiv * 

-•MlXJIUN \I)A llAniIA. 

Noboooomaii suinmonod ilio landlady and bade ber bring another 
lamp. liefore the second lamp had been brought iii lie heard the sound 
of a heavy sigli, A mouieiit after tlic lamp came, a JVlahomedaii in a 
servant’s attire mivlo his appearance there. 

Upon peeing him, the Ibicign lady tihked, “ How is thi.i ? — Wliy have ' 
} on delayed so long ? Where are the rest 'r” 

The retainer said, “ The slaves* were all drunk and -in gatheiing 
them iu and leading ilioin, we fell into the rear of the palkee. Then* 

* ij 

the sight of tho smashed paikee and your absence quite threiv Uf , 
out of our senses. Some of us are stationed there, some are gone ill 
different directions in search of yon, and 1 myi«elf have come heeking'; 
this way.'’ 

Moti said, ** Bring them here.” The servant bowed and left. Tb«^ 
foreign lady sat for awhile with her cheek resting upon her hand. 

* As Is known to every reader, a oonslderablo portion of the servatts of 
Makomedana of India, whether male or female, were, in former litnas, slaviwC' 
In all coan tries under the Moslem rule the slave-trade still prevails, 

8 


'Vf' 
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Nobocoomat asl<ed leave to go. At which Moti, started as from a 
dream, rose, and asked, as before, Where will you put up 
Nobo.-— “ In the loom next this ’ 

Moti — “ I saw a palLce by that room , have you got any companion ?** 
Nobo — My wife uifh me ’* 

Tins gave Moti anothei opportunity for her banter, and she said, 
** Is she the peerless beauty 
Nobo — ** You will he able to judge isheii >ou ^ee her 
Moti — “ Is a fcight possible ?** 

Nobo — (reflecting) ** What barm ?” 

Moti — Do he a little kind then My- ciuioMty has become vci^ 
great to aoe^thu pceilesb beauty , — for I would Lear the tsle to Agm 
Of course not this veiy moment You can go now 1 shall send woid 
to )ou presently ” 

Nobocoomar went away A moment nftii there aiiived a largo 
y||fi|fl}owing of seivants — male and fcmalo, and bonreig with wooden 
^lests and othei things, — followed ly apn’aiiqum with a female ant 
in it* Then intimation came to Nobocoomar that JBzl^eef had remem 
bored him 

Nobocoomar camo to Motibibec again, and this time saw a tborongh 
change 111 her i ejecting hoi foimei dies^ sho had airayed herself in 
a costume embroidered, and vai legated with gold, pearls, and other 
gems ; — an unadorned poison she had adorned all over with oinaments. 
Wherever an^ornamentconldbe put— in the tieg««os, in the braid, on the 
brow, beside the eyes, upon the cai n, about the neck, upon the breast, 
upon the arms, — every where,— from amidst the gold, shone diamonds 
and other gems. Nobocoomar’s eye«i became unsteady Most women, 
when studded with too much gold, geneially lose something of their 
grace, — and many come to look like drebsed up dolls. But no such 
ungracefulnesB or imperfection wn<i evei posbible m Moti. Like the 
myriads of stars bespangling the Armament, the multiplicity of the 


♦ RiohMahomedani, when travailing, provide their famale servants even, who 
are genendly slaves, with covered pelanquins. 
t A woman of lauk. 
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ornaments, seemed to harmonise well with tiiat gracefully-developed 
form,— nay it added fresh lustre to het beauty. 

Motibibce said to Nobocootnar, Come let us go, sir, and bo intio« 
dueod to your wife ” 

And this she said, as before, in a tone of bani.fi , but to Noboooomnr 
her voice sounded somewhat unnatural Nobooooumi took Motibibee 
with him, followed by the maid'Scrvant who had come in the palanquin* 
Her name was Pebhinun. 

Kapalakundala sat alone ou the tiiithen floor of the Set^at* 

Only an earthen lamp bhed itb feeble light, and her loose and liixunant 
hail lay daikcnmg behind hoi. When Moti fiut^eci eyes on her, a 
faint bmile lObC in tho corncib of her low^or hp and eyes. To have a 
cleafci \iew, bhe took up the lamp and biought it close to the face of 
Kapalakundala, and then that biiiiling look vuniuhod , and her face 
became grave, and, with droopless eyes, she rcniainod gazing at hot. 
Neither spoke, — Moti quite entranced, Kapnlakuudula somewhat 
astonibhcd. 

After awhile Moti began to take the numerous oinaincnts off her 
person. Nobocoomar asked, ** What aie you at ?'* Moti replied, 
'*see” Moti, taking off those ornaments fiom hei own {lorson, began 
to pat tlicin — one by one— on Kapalalcnndala. Kapalakundala said 
nothing. Nobocoomar continued questioning.— ‘‘ What is that?" 
Moti made no answer to it. 

‘‘ When the decoration wa-» over, Moti said to Nobocoomar , “ You 
were quite right. Such a flower is not to be found even m a king’s 
garden. The regret is that 1 could not show a beauty like this in the 
metropolis. These ornaments become hei onl>, and so 1 have put theu^ 
on her. You, too, will bo pleased, now and then, to deck her with 
them, and remember this rude-tongued foreigner 

Nobocoomar said amazed, What is that ?— the ornaments ai;p vary 
valuable. Why should I take them ?" I have others by the grace 
of God," said Matt, " and I shall not be bare. If decking her with 
them gives me pleasure, why do you oppose ?” 
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Bo Bi>ing, Motibibtc left with hci maul When dlono,^ Pc'^liman 
a»kcd Motibiboc, “ Biboe, who u this man P” 

The Mahomodan lady answered, * My husband 


( lUirih 1 \ 

In 1 119 I VI ANQI If' 

> 1-10 

f'0«T, gstf^j A 

Let me tell you what lx*cain<» of tho c <»rnauKnt's Mi»td)ilM.< sent au 
iTory < isk< t ciiciustul with silvti to Ktop ihf oiiiamcnts lu Tiic 
robboiti could but iillu hu of a lew IhiUjj^ — n )ihin » beyond what was 
about her 

Leaving ono oi two oinnmcnls on the piijson ol Ivapilaktindala, 
Nobocoomnr fetowed most of them awa> in tin cise 

Eaily tho next luoining Motibibio s(t out in the chiedion of Bui 
dwan, and Nobocoornui, with hib wife, iii the diicction of Saptagiam 
(SoYon villages) Nobocuomar, alh i Laving liindcd Kapalakundala 
into thcy»a/^e<?, ga\o the oinameiit box into hei keeping The palkee- 
bearers soon left him behind and tiotted along Kapalaknndala had 
got the door of tho palkee open, and had been looking out on tho 8ur< 
rounding bceneiy. A beggar, happening to see lici, staitod alongside of 
the palkee begging for alms. 

Kapalaknndala said, ‘‘I have nothing, — what shall I give joii ?” 

** What do you say mother, you hav c nothing, while there are diamonds 


'^'Itookoff immediately the wiistht, bmglcs, gunrcl, the ornament for the 
brow, tho ueoklaco, earring, tho ornament on the feet, and Uic ornament about 
the waibi. 
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gnd pearls on your poison f” said the mendicant pointing to the fe# 
oitumenis KapaluLundula hod on. 

Kapalakundala asked, “Will the oinamcnts eatibfy you? Tlwi 
Wggai ifras lathei taken aback Bui a be^gai’s wish* is immeasurable. A 
moment after he said, “ Ye<^, they will '' Upon which Kapafakundala^ 
without the slightest scruple, handed to the beggni the bo\ with all thA 
oiniments in it — as well ns those she hid on hei poison The mendi'^ 
tint stood hew ildeied for a moment 'llti people could know nothing 
of all this The beggaTs btailderniciit, houe\er, was but momentaiy* 
Looking thib Wiiy and tint, he lan od with the oiuuments with bieath ^ 
Jess speed 

Kapalukundal t asked hcistlf, * Wli} did be lun ?* 


I 


( H A P r E ft \ 
At IloMF 


c^U% I 


— esw t 

He who, fiom adtnirr to toueb thy face would, m thy haud-maidb' piucDcebnmi 
To whibpci in Ihmc cm c cn that which could b( emd aloud 


--Mkghadooi^ 


Nobocoomar reached home with Kapalakiindala Kobocoomar W«j^ 
fathoilesQ His widowed mothci and hib two sisters lived in bis houfd^ 
The cldoi sister, to whom the icadci will not be introduced, was awidOA]|| 
The jounger, Sh} acnasiindari, though she had a husband, was a 
still ; for, she was a JcooIivls wife.* 
twice. 


hhe will appear before us 




* The rank of a koolm is above that of any other, whethei among the BrahSdiiUk^ 
Kayttsthas, or any other caste A koolm Brahmin's daughter has to be maa t tljii ^ 
to a Mtn, Otherwise the Kaol of the father becomes irrepaiably damaged* « A 
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; Wo are unable to depict the joy which the friends and relations of 
^dliocoomar .expressed at his marrying elsewhere and bringing home an 
. Unknown hermiteas. Indeed, he encountered no difficulty in this matter 
Every one had despaired of his return. His fellow-pilgrims had, on 
their return, spread the report that he was killed by the tiger. 
Tlie. reader may think that tiiese veracious men had spoken according 
to their own belief ; but such an admission would do diaciedit to their 
imaflnative faculty. Many of tlie returned pilgrims had positively 
tcsiilied that they had, with their own eyes, seen Nobocoomar fall into 
jaws of a tiger. At times, too, there bad been discussions as to the 
♦fee of the tiger in question ; and one of them would bay— •' the tiger 
must b6 eight cubits long’* — another uould come with — No — about 
fuuteea oubiU.*' The ancient pilgrim, erstwhile known to us, said — 
mine haa been a narrow escape; for the boast had pursued me 
first. I escaped, Nobocoomar wasn't a courageous man - ho couldn’t 



Imlin bridegroom, however, is a larity, and svlh himself, or is sold by his paienis, 
^ a premium varying according to the circumstances of the case, and his own 
IliMiessities. His demands are, at times, so exorbitant that they impoverish the 
pdlOQ who has to satisfy .them. Nor is lliis all. After the nuptial-knot is tied, 
the bridegroom slips away and renews his search for fresh opportunities for mak- 
ing money. Hymen is thus made to play the part of Mammon. In this way 
itokuoliu Hrnhmiu goes marrying ou, until he tiros of his vocation. Dosparity 
can be no lot or hiollrauce to such a mariiager A nouageuarian, who is 
ifeeady booked for the world licyoud, would scarcely scruple to marry a girl of ten, 
|Liid oven persons who have lieeu borne to the edge of the Gauges — for the ea- 
l^iaa ttuction, and who can with difficulty utter the name of their deity, have 
boett known to marry, or rather to be married, and thou allowed to depart this life. 
Ahd no better shrift, indeed, could these men have ! 

A KooUn^Brahmio, after he has married, seldom, of his own accord, retarus to 
tlli wife ; and every visit that be is indneod to pay is, like a doctor's visits ade- 
Ihhtelj paid for, and tbe^ayment must be cask under penalty of his immediate- 
lyitaftng hU wife. 

' .irhe jijBliber of bis wives sometimes exceeds a hundred, and throws Mormon 
the shade. His visits to bis wives are so lew and far between that 
happena that he fails to recognize them and their children. On one 
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When rnmoarB renohed tlie eais of Nol>ocoomar’4 mother and 

otheroj ihete rose stich a cry in the house, that it vroaM not cease 
days together. At the news of the death of her only son,*' Nobocoo* 
mai’s mother felt hciself almost cri;hhcd out of life At sdch a itme^ 
therefore, when Nobocoomai osme home with his wife, who 'wonid hsk 
hint of what race or a hose daaghtei his wife was p K\ciy one beoanie 
blinded witli joy And Nobocoom ii ’b mothci, with gieat emptessmehti 
and with the usual ctremonV) welcomed hei d\njrhtei-m law home f 

When Nobocoomar hiw tha Kajulakundala kindly received, joj^ 
oveiflowed his heait Dreading an utikiiid leception, he had not, even 
on possessing Kapalakundula, showed a single sign of gladness or lote, 
and }ot Ins heait was filled with the imige only of her Jt w*as from 
ill lb fear that be had not hastily agreed to the pioposal of accepting 
the hand oi Kapalakundala It was thiough this fbtr that, even aftei^ 



• * 

occasion when a father had met his son^ the father informed his son, that an 
imitation awaited hitu ftoni one of his wives of such ind such a place, requesting 
an early attc udance Upon whic h the facx of the son assumed a thoaghtfoi look, 
and he immc^diatoiy cned out,— *Ko no, fstlici, it isnt I who have married 
there, — but you ! —and so 8a> mg drew foith fiom liis j»o( ket a list contamlog the 
n'lmes and lesidciiccs of his wucs The father did the same And after a rSmjMs 
risen of notes the doubtful point was settled st last This practioe has almCCl 
died out under the influcffce of English cincation 

t A charactoristic eeunioiiy is observed by the Bcngallees when the bridi^ 
for the first time iiv her life, steps into the liouse of her husband, or more profM^ir 
ly, that of her £ather-iu law The mother of the bridegroom and all the oilg9| 
female inmates of the house— recruited by a whole host of neighbours 
guests— all of their owu sex — take their stand at tlie entrance to the senaodh*^ 
attired in their gala dresses— in expectation of the coming biidcgroom and bridgu 
Ko sooner IS the fii St faint note of the Sunai. ( ludian claiionet) le Heard thills^ 
a thnll of gratified expectation pasaes ibro the ranks of these women, and (M|^ 
of them, eagerly olufccbing the conch shell she ih holding in her hand, sounds «N 
approach of the returning cavalcade. Presently, amidst deafening noieee of kMg 
tom and the squeaking and screeching ^of tho so called English band ( whUdi^ 
the bye, is a genuine Ohnnnm Galley affair,) and the ululations of a motley 
the chief personages the btidcgioom and the bnde — the one borno aloft in 
— ^the other in a ^mhe or ps^kec — upon men s shoulders,,— are n&bered into tM 
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tHarriagc up to their return home, he had not, for a single time, ex* 
ehonged words of lov.e with Kapalakniulala ; —allowed a single wave 
to break oii the brimming ocean of his love ; but this fear was at 
an end now. As when a stono, which lies as an obstatdo, is removed from* 
the onward course of a watery mass, an irresistible force is prodneed 
in the current, Nobocoomai’s love, witli a like force, burst all its 
bounds. 


outer oourt-yard and dcpo.sitc<l tlierc. The hand strikes up sgain and aRaiu, 
tlio 9 €uai ceases not to spnil foitL its eh nil notes, tlie conch emits its solcnm 
sound— cud the women, in consort, make a pocnliar trcmuK>us kud clicking sound 
with their tongues, which speaks for the jn^ with which the occasion lias inspired 
Ihem. The bridegroom— all glitter aud spangles — his face beaming and bright 
ai if he has reached the heaven of happiness,— hn«i, of course, alighted. But 
the bride — like a tiny flowci shrinking back at the fust gust of a rising storm — 
£t8 huddled up within the covered Pnlkee with nothing but dark doss around her 
„^hor eyes fixed in wonder— aud her cheeks still bearing traces of the tears she 
jfthed, when she w'os made to pait from her loving parents— her little naughty but 
very dear brother— and nil those pets of Iiors—“ dolly” and others whom 
•ho used to hug to her breast oven when going to sleep. A nd all this for one 
whom the has never teen before. Her little heart had at first fluttered with joy 
•t the anticipation of marriage, which at that tunc meant only good clothes and 
jgooil ornaments and aii undreamt of prestige among hcr^playniatcs ; but the joy 
now faded away and left her in the presence of something w hich she neither 
Ibarra for nor understands. The only connecting link now between her joyous 
past aud her vague future is the oncient m.aid-scrvant who has escorted her. She is 
old enough to have been long since gathered to the ashes of her fathers ; and 
» h«r single life would cover at least four genoratious. She has witnessed the birth 
, of her grandfather, of her father, aud of licr^clf too ; and still she seems to have 
% good ten years in her. Her masters respect her, and she addrenscs them 
f3amiliarly\y their liames. She is, besides, a high authority on all doub^l points 
of Hindu ceremonies as observed by the women. 

After the palanquin has been sel down upon the previously watered spot of 
the courtyard, the old woman trots up to it to give the trembling bride some 
^ well-ehoBen hints as to how to conduct herself among her new connections. At 
i jiight of her, the lips of the little bride begin to quiver, and she^ bursts into a 
^rlfresh ftood of tears. The faithful and affectionate servant with diAculty quiets 
l^r, Md tcuderiy wipes »wsy the tears with her own cloth. Then * woiMa of 
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This awalsowing “f love did not alwaj's find expression in words > 
^>ui the tearful eyes with which, whenever ho saw Kapalakuudala^ ha 
would drooplcssly gaze at her spoke it. The way in which, where therar. , 
w’as no occaision, he would creaus occasions for seeing her, manifested it* 
The manner in which, when KapaUikundalah was not the topic, he ^ 
wt»u]d try to introduce her into it, showed it. The way in which, dajF;" 
and night, he studied her wishes tosti tied to it. His always absent and; 
preoccupied tread betrayed it, too. His very nature underwent a , 
change : where there was lightness there succeeded a gravity ; whera, 
there was discoiitont, there came a contentment ; — and his face alwayn^' 
wore a smiling look* His own heart being now filled with love, his loVa 
for others increased. His intolerance of those who had been dis^, 
Rgreenblo to him grow less ; every man became to him an object 
lovo ; the earth seemed to be created only for good deeds ; and the 
world looked beautiful, to him. Such is love ! Love softens the harsh y 
makes the dlshouost honest, the sinner a saint, and illniniues what 
dark ! 

As for Kapalakuiidala ? — what were her feelings ? come, readery 
let us pay lier a visit. 

the bridegroom'H party come'i and hands hci down and couducU her through a 
crowd of women of every age. 

The bridegroom follows close behind the bride who with a little porringer /aft 
of paddy on her head, and the bulging and refractory chali (silk cloth) la which 
she is enwrapped, presents a curious sight to the eye. At tho entrance to the seuai^ 
nah they arc told to took upon a pan (placed upon a stove) boiling and brimmiii| 
over with milk. She is then asked, wlint Joes it repiescnl T" The bride, bj 
^struction, answers, “ my happiness.” After that the couple are made to stati|| 
two etoue plates coutaiuiog milk and Uc-dyc ; and a slippery fish it givejR 
A the bride to clutch. Tiien the hyidegroom begins to cut some of the 
^dy on the bride's head with the nnt^crackur (.^) Which he has been oarryi&i 
it him for some days past. These over, they are taken ijtito a room to reeeivt 
ha benedictions of friends and relations. As Nobocoomar’s marriage took pLaet 
vhere, and under strange circumstances, as the reader is already aware, I3ti 
" i^iry of the couple into the bridegroom’s house is unattended with the usoit 
i f and eclat displayed by the Hindoos on such occasions. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

IK TR> ZlKARAB. 

II 

— I 

What’s this (maid) ’ — the bark o’tbe tro*, 

Which age lefits, ii v,on\ by thee 

III yinitli leiocling orram^'nt, 

Sny if, At even tide, the night 
With tlie moon and the ^tais ko biiglit 

U foi (he tf^iuialO daj light meant. 

Kl MAH\bUMBHABA:U 

Eveby one is awnre ibat^ in tnnes past » Saptngrain (Seven-villages) 
was au extremely flouribhing city At ono time the tradesmen of all 
the countries'- from the island of Java to Rome — used to i^eet at this 
great city for trading purposes. 

But about tho tenth or eleventh century — Bengal era— a decadence 
bad already set in in the old prosperity of Saptagrnin. Its principal 
cause was the river, which washed the outskirts of the city, now be- 
coming naiTowor and narrower, and, consecjucntly, preventing large 
•hips from appioaching it. Commercial activity, therefore, began 
gradually to disappear. And when the commerce of a tradc-onriched 
city fades, everything fades with it. Saptugitim lost all. In th 
eleventh century, Hooghly, with its recent impnivemcnts, was rising 
a rival oity. There the Portuguese had opened trade and begun to attrjf 
tbe commercial fortune of ft^even-villages. But Seven-villages had le 
as yet been ahorn of all its splendour. The Foujdar (mSyor)^ At 
Other high funotiouaries of the Government had their abodes th^ ^ 
But the city, in many parts of it," having lost its splendour 
« population, had come to looh like a >illage. . 
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In a I'etired quarter of the suburb of Seveu-villageS} stood the dwell- 
ing house of Nobocoomar. In the ])resent ruined condition of the 
oitj, few persons ever visited it, and the highways were oVhrgrown 
With shuhs and creepers. Just behind the house of Nobocoomar there 
was an extensive and matted wood. In front of it, about a mile 
distant, flowed a small excavated river which, meandering about a little 
meadow, crept into the wood behind the house. The house was a brick* 
built one, and, considering tho time ami place, could not be said to be a 
veiy mean dwolling. Two-storied — but not very high. Many aslnglc- 
bloried house of the present day may be found with as much height. 

Upon the terrace of thU house stood two young women looking 
around them. Night waj approaching. And pleasing, indeed, to the 
the scene which all sides presented. Close by, ou one side, wad 
the deiiM' wood fllied with the twitter of numerous birds; on the other 
bide, was the little mulct spreading out like a silver thread. la tha 
distance, glimmered the countless rows of buildings of the groat oity 
teeming with men tempted out by the fresh spring breezes. In another 
direction, afar off, the evoniug-sliadcb were deepening apace over 
the bioad vessel-lined bosom of the Bhagirntlii. 

Of the two young women who stood u];ou tlio roof the house one 
had a complexion like the light of the moon, and* was half-hiddott^ 
amidst a mass of unbound hair. The othtT was dark-hued. Blie wai 
pretty -faced, and sixteen. Her frame was blender and small — face also 
small of which the upper part was festooned over on all sides by little^ 
ringlets of hair which looked like the leaves of a*blue lotos encircling 
the middle part of it. The eyes were gieat, of a soft grey color 
tlie minnows. Tlic fingers were small, and had been plunged into th# 
hairy waves of her companion. The reader lias,* of course, seen that 
,Mie woman with the moonlight color was Kapalakundala, and let us' 
tell him that the dark woman was her bistcr-in-law, Shyamasundari. 

Shyamasundari had been addressing her brother’s wife sometimes a#' 
hahu}y sometimes caressingly as ^on^and sometimos os Mrmo. As tbf 


’ Those female mombcis of a family wiffT nrc Louucctcd with it bg marriage. 
' bister. 
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name of KapaUkundaU a Aery grim one, llie fciinily had christened 
her MiinmoK llcnoc bhe was arldi eased Mtino. And vc, too^ at 
times will now call her Mrinmoi. 

filiyamaaaudaii had l>ccn reciting a duggicl Itaiui in caily clnlilhood 
It ran thus. — 

C^rsS CSl^' I 

cwe«r K 

’tnsi <rt?i i 

Sift? ^91, u 

f^fl— c’Tc^i i 

^91*1^T1 C^CSJ II 

af^ I 

Will >on alone Kni.iin a tojn^hinei ’ 

Miinmoi answcicd, **Wliy — Tvhat ioiiosliya* am I cng'tgcd in?*’ 
ShyamasundAi 1 took up between hci hands the wwy locks (f 
Miinmoi, and said ** Will }ou n(\cr Lnaul and bind tbia mass ol thy 
hair?** 

• It IS impossible to do tUc^o lines into rnjrlish poetry with iny approach to 
the rhythmical miinncrism ot (he original itendered into English piose they 
stand thus — 

They say— Queen lotos hides her little faco nt night (but) opens the bud, (and) 
courts the bees at sight of her dear mate 
Then— wood^oreepers, putting forthleaves bastens to the tree, 

The rivcis when red and swollen the rains mingles with the sea 
f^hame ! shame t— Bashful ness goes, and the hly spreads its loaves with moonlight 
The newly-mamed girl becomes unmanageable as soon as the fiowet* 
hed (the second night after mam age} is over 
Oh— TThat puzsle i«i this,- a nature's frcab, and a thing to make } on ill at case— 
Every maiden melts at the touch uf s man and her bainci of bashrulness 
gives way. 

f Toposhya —yoga. 
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bimply Hiuilud and drew back liei lialr from Shyamasondari^a 
hantld. Very \\t II,” resumed Sh^'AmaaaiuUi I, ''do it for my sako 
least, -dress tliyhelf for once like a uoman of oifV world. — How long 
will ypti remain a yogi nee 

Mriii — I was, in fad, a yogince hefoie 1 met this Brahmin/’ 
Shyama. — “ And now you shall not be one ” • 

Alim.— Why not?” 

Shyama — ‘ Do you wish to know why. IMl put a stop to thy yoga. 
Do you knew what a tou( h-btone* is ?” 

No,” - n plied Miinmoi 

Sliyama — ' At the very touch ot the stum* even pinchbeck becomof 
gold ” 

Mim~" What if It didf” 

hhyaiiia — ‘‘ Women, loo, have then tomh-stune ” 

Mnn. — “ And what is that ?” 

Shyama — " Jfan. The veiy wind about a man iiansforniv a hormitets 
into a woman of the world — Thou bust touebed the stone. 
And you will boi — 

ril moke thee bind thine hair, 

JTl make tlice fine Iin’n wear, — 

ITl dock thy lieitd with gai'aiids gay , 

O’er blow the anUJns line, 

Round w'aibt the moon wreathe' s twine, — 

T^o tb’ earb I’ll put two callings ayo. 

I’ll give the incense bwocl, 

Potful of 2ianB to eat, 

And red bps will be tinted so 
A bubo, — a golden thn g 
Into thy lap I’ll fling, 

And sec if thou hk'st it or no ” 

... ^ 

Mxinmoi said, "vciy well, I undeMand Admitted that I hav^ 

touched the stone, — become gold , have bound my hair, worn 


* The pUilobophciV stone if», lu fact, meant It converts meaner metals intogoldi* 
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doibos, decked my liair with fiowcrd ; worn mooiwreathe ia my 
Sinthi^ . car-rings too depend fi'oin my ears ; - even the fraukin- 
OOnse pawn, and thc’^olden babe arc accomplished facts; — every thing, 
suppose, is complete. Kvcn tlien what pleasure could T feci 

Sliyama.— Will you tell mo what pleasure there is in the blooming oi 
• a flower V* 

Mrin* It delights men, — and what that to the flower 
At this Shyamasundaii's face assumed a grave look, and her gteat 
eyes slightly trembled like a blue lotos swayed by the inoniing wind, 
and she said, - 

What is that to the flowei T* - that of I cannot tell, — for 

T have never bloomed as a flower. Hut if I had been a bud like you, 
1 tliiuk 1 could have been happy by blommng.” 

ShyamaKundari was a kooUu'b wife. Wcbliould takt* Ihitt opportunity 
of observing that to the flower blossoming is iu itself a pleas>un . To 
fling its odours and exhalations only is its delight. 'Lo gjve and take 
.Is the source of every joy in life. Thii<l hourco there is none. Mrii>- 
moi, living as sbo did in the wood, nevei icaliscd, this ; and so she gave 
no reply. Shyaniasundaii, finding her bilent, said, Well then, if tliii* 
be not true, tell mo what coiislitiites your joy.’* 

Alritimoi mused for some moments, and huid, Don’t know, but I 
think I should bo happy, if 1 could wander through that wood by the 
•ea-shore/* 


• A gold or silver oinament having two bcmi-cirriiliu* plates of the metal (plain 
or otherwise) which may be joined by menus of a pin, and which have attached 
to them, on the convex sides, about three cubLte long, six oi seven chains of the 
oamo metal with tiuracrons saiaU polished circlets in each The chains are ad- 
jlusted in the waist, while the plates (bouu; joined together hj a pin) are allowed 
lo repose on the pastern prominent part ol ih^ female wearer. It is called Chan- 
drahara (inoonin^reaiht) Mrinmoi says— Worn moon wreathe in my «in- 
thi. But ainlhi is only an ornamont— the brow^acc w« muy call it ; — and the 
error proceeds from her igiioranco of every thing coLoected with the woihl. Sin- 
thi, however, is never, in Bengal at least, worn by a giil above twelve or ttmteen 
fears of age. 
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Sliyamasundari was rather Mirpriscil. Bho felt a liltle mortiBetl, to(»> ^ 
at the thought ihat Mrinnioi watt not gniteiu) for their kind troatinont 
other. She was also displeased a litth*, and she said, “How fco». 
return now ?** . ^ 

Mrin, — “ No way.” 

Shyama. — “ What will you to do Uum^F” ^ 

Mrin. — “The (pricfet) used to say — ‘as 1 am commanded 

so shall I do.’ Upon which Shyamiisundari placed her clotli to heT ^ 
mouth, and said with a laugh — 'll 

“ Well said, Bhultacharjya mohatthaT:!!’ What does that mean ?’* 
Mriiimoi gave a <lccp sigh and said, - (explaining the Sanskrit 
quotation) ' 

“1 shall do as the Creator w’ill hid ino. Kale must pievail.** 

Shyama. — “Why — what could be j’our fate— but Imppiucss. Why 
do you draw such heavy sighs ?” 

“ Listen then,” said Mrinmoi. “ The day I started with my hus* 
band, I went, before departure, to put a triplet of bad -leaf ou the foot ot’' 
Bhowani. I never used to do any thing without placing a triplet of bail- 
leaf on the foot of mother. In ease of a liaj>py ending, mother would keep 
it j if there was any chance of ill befalling, the triplet fell down. I 
felt afraid tp come with a stranger to a strange place, and I went 
mother to ascertain good or ill. Mother did not retaiu the triplet 
of loaf, 80 I do not know what fato Imnga over me.” 

Mriumoi bocame fcilont, Shyamasundari star(e,d* 


syjj OF PART ir 


* The exprctfioDi BhnttaobAxjy* Mobasbaya are here applied ironically i» 
}ecoee!y to Mriamoi, and mean a great savant. In idom it corresponds to wisd 

head in English, 
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ABSENCE OF VOLUNTAIIY SELECTION’ IN 
HINDU MAURI AGE 

I SHAIL hcMc ciU* I fiMv exAirjplcs ol xoluntAiy sdtctioii iii mnnia/c. 
Tht»y aie taken from C<»1 J)aUon*« Klliuolo^^y ot Bongil a woik bingu- 
laiJy iiitriohtiiig to all sfudnifcb ol t jrilisatiiMi in "oueral anJ to the 
liuluufi ill particular 'Ihc Padam Wutv^ hivo the iii^litution of volnii' 
tary solectioii. The Singphoa hare soiut-thiiig like Sa^/amhaj, wheie 
the bride selects her spouse fiom amongst the assembled young men. 
Tho Garo man iages also take place thrcMigh voluntary clioice and any 
infringement of tlie rule that ilie iinlulnt shall rest with thogiil is 
summarily and Reierehj punched. Amongst Liinbus the men aeleet foi 
themselves Voluiitaiy selection also piovails amongst Savaias, Mags, 
Mtindas and Bhniyas The Bhuiya pai eats have Miy little to do in the 
iolection of partners The proposal of iimiiiage comes in the fiist 
instance from the gvl (?) They have aioniintic >\ay of bringing 
about matches. In each village, as with the Oraons, there is an open 
apace for dancing ground, called Da) bitty and near it, the Dhangar-bassa, 
where bacholou must sleep all night, *nnd hero drums are kept 
Some villages have albo a Dhanqannha^i,a or house foi maidens, 
which they are allowed to occupy without any one to look after them. 
They appear to have very great lib<Mty Whenever the young men 
go to the Darhar and beat the drums, the young girls join them there^ 
and they together spend the night in dancing and flirting, without 
any inlSrforence on the part of elders The raoimiiig dawns on more 
than one pair of pledged lovers. The* detaiU of this mamage as related 
by Col. Dalton teem with lomouce and poetry, happiness and liberty. 
Ancient India bad the institution of SA}ambar, lu which the bride 
aelected from amongst the assembled knigb the person she liked best. 
As for the European nations, we know tli.it a latitude is given to 
the lAioioe of the bridegroom and the bndo, unknown in other countries. 
We apt to talk aneeringly of what has been called courtship, and 
**iiice the filthy books of Reynolds appeared, the conservative party 
have laid hold of it as a delicious morsel. These gentlemen forget that 
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bOthixL^ ia peiftfct under the sun, that the most salutarjr iustitutions^' 
have a daik as well as a bright sideband that it is not entire iit- 
nocuousness, but the power of brini^iijg about greater good, whidh • 
recommends an mDtiiution to a nation. The best relij^ious aii4 ' 
political systems have been known to be fought witli very greati\ 
dangers, which have at times oveiwhclmcd a nation, but are \ 
on that account to be done away ? And who can doubt that unddir'^ 
proper supervision, social morality is in no danger of being thdi ^ 
worse for courtship? Isolated lapses must surely happen, but let ui 
« count the gain. 

In our bociety the seitleincnl of matches devolves upon the parents , 
01 the guuidinns of tho bridegioom and bride. They decide what ^ 
union will suit ilieir respective charges. W'lthoiit ab<<olutcly knowing, 
specially in the case of the biide— tho other half, and knowing the one 
half at best but imperfectly, they take on ihomRelvos to decide on the 

I best match ^ On the one hand, they know out superficially the character 
of the bridegroom and the bride respectively. What in fact does, for 
instance, the hiide*s fatlu i know of the appearance which shall square 
Vith the likings of his daughter 1 In fact, nothing. We admit that a 
sense of the beautiful and the ugly js universal, but tho beautiful is A 
wilc field containing practically iii&niie degrees and varieties, so that 
with one individual, a beautiful man may be conjoined with insipidityv 
while to ancpther, he is free from this defect , nay, a man not positivaljr^ 
ugly may have a something— graceful motion or smartness^-which * 
may appear acceptable. Then there is the consideration of the likingil ^ 
regarding the mind — a sphere *inTi8LbIe and infinitely complicated!^ 
as it is, must as a matter of course remain a sealed book to the gnalj*^ 
dian. This for the one half. Tho other half is a veiitablo terra incogm^ 
nita, more particularly, as we have said, in the case of the bride, Thcd ^ 
' again, the father or the guardian may be actuated by motives of 
or of respectability, which could not materially affect the ohoicA>*^. 
of ike persons most intimately ooncenied, were jnatters left at 
dhposal. Considering all these circumsUnces, it appears that ik 
Hindu marriages, the bridegroom and the bride ire east adrift on an i 
unknown ocean, where the chances are that teiik|fests will overtaka thea^ 

a 
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and the merciless waTes will swallow them up. Let us but once i«a« 
li^Q in imogiiiation the great mass of the most terrible sufftring that 
if ii Girted on society through thu 0})eration of this accursed system. 
It; iniy be objected that this sonow iNaficticn, and that it is “ all 
curved Out of the carver’s brain.” Since if it Lad oxibted, complaints 
would surely hare cried the system dnun It is simply necessary to 
consider the position of the Hindu wife and the latitude given to 
blench of tlio matrimonial vow on the part of males, to justify our 
proposition. In a Hindu household, the wife lives in a threefold confine 
ment first, the confinement of the outer gite, secondly, the coufiiioment. 
of the inner gate, and lastlv, the rontineinent of the \eil She must o i 
pain oi social death and iniam;^ not only keep v lihin doors, but 
must not Qoine out to the outer pal t of the house, and must not come 
out o( the coJifinoment oi the veil Shf must not unieil oi speak with 
her mothei-in law, oi her husband\ elder brothci or father indavr. 
Can a gieater tyianny be conceircd, and is it to be wondered 
at that complaints cannot pciicirite through this thiee-fold coufiut- 
ment, and that they content themselves with enieiiiig the ears of some 
sympathising neighbour, oi inmate ' As for the male, he may indemui^. 
fj himself at his sweet will, in other places than home, no body caiing 
to find fault wdth him. Thus is brought about one of the festering 
sores of the social body. By cousideiations such as these, we find that 
our society is suffering from a glare social malady. • 

One of the disastrous conscquencec: of parental selection in Hindu 
marriage ib this tliat it gieatly restnets the sphere for the operation of 
genuine love As no two men are entiiely of a piece in outward appear- 
ance, so no two individuals are exactly alike in mind. Fi:om the case 
ill wUich points of character are diametrical Ij; opposite and antagonistic, 
to the case of perfect homegenity, there are infinite degrees of dififeience. 
Such being the ooso, what is the chance of the sentiment of real, disinter- 
ested love springing up lu our society, m which voluntary choice ie 
unknown ? Mr. Lew^s says truly, ** there is not a graver affair in a mairs 
life than mariiage” . in it is involved the future joys and sorrows of his 
existence Such being the gravity of the matter, should not the greatest 
safeguards agonist false selection be provided, and is not a system that 
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ixiaximiBes tbe chances of failure, and miumusee the chances of sucoess 
kn infernal and highly iniqu^pus system? 

It IS impossible to oonoeire a happier state of existence ihm that in, 
vhich a couple united by the bonds of holy wedlock^ regard eaob * 
othez with genuine love, the one not loving what the other hates, but 
at the same time, mutually supply iiig each other's diificieiicies. Tho 
external appeareucc as well as the internal features of mind not 
inng counter, but gently and swcetlj harmonising, they arc enabled t 0 
expel lence the purest and the hoUcsi dohghl m each other’s company, 
A feeling of genuine disinterested love «(|>ungK up as the consequence^ 
of this auspicious combination of (.iicumsUnces, and the individuidi 
aio thus laiscd aho\e themselveR lliim is paved the uay for every 
viitue And what is presented on the other side of the picture-— the 
t*t^ult of ftilbe uniotih P Bondage and the shadow of death * On the 
one hand, the step is urevocablo and enduies to the end, od the other, 
fiettiug and fuming at each moment of each other’s oxibtcnce. ^ 

What lb love ? We doubt whether there could be found many m out 
society who could return a suilicient answer to the question. Brought 
up under an extiemcly \icioiis system of maruage, the nation weanl 
out itbhfe in ignorance of loio, passes its lifo without expoticncing that ^ 
which has power to create an empyrean out of the jarring elements of I 
this woild This IS peiliaps the sectet of the low idea we cherish of 
the function of women m our 80( lal economy Amongst the Hindus, 
women are looked upon as unworthy to mix in the society of men, or ^ 
to participate in tho dangers and difficulties of tlie graVe conoems of 
life. They are looked on as a race urgently needed foi the satisfaction 
of the cravings of a most powerful instinct and foi the pi*rpetuation of 
our race. Love is not lust any more than brass is gold When we eon*^i 
eider tho engrossing selfishness characterising our sexual ptoraptlngs, oti 
whioh the conduct of the execrable Sextus is an extreme instance, when^t 
we eonsider that the lustful man feigns love so long as the hlood burni t 
and that his pseudo love is as evanascent as the shades of the evening 
and with it edhtrast the perfect disinterestedness of real love --the love ^ 
of the nnfortnnate Lueretia or of Savittri, we cannot confound tbe animal ^ 
gross, earthly, sdfish tlung called lust, with the refined, disinterested, 
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•pmtual And heavenly Rentiment called love The incense which feeds 
Xiove’s dame ie instinct with joy and holinei|i^ as the volcanic erruptiou of 
Lnet is attended with smoke and lava, which destroy cities greater than 
Hercnlaneum and Pompeii. 

The hoa<;ing of this vicious system of mariiage on m 

worthy of nofp. Science has wvll nigh succeeded in proving that the 
])hysical as well as the mental tendencies of parents aro transmitted to 
ilie otTspring. Now, when the Hindu parents meet each other under such 
circumatanccb, when their mental tone is deseased to the core, what is 
the possibility of the child inheriting a sound constitution of mind and 
body? Is it not on the contrary very probable that the child should 
bring with it from the womb the seeds of disease and discord and 
death ? 

Under such a system, seclusion of women has been ’ ndered necessary. 
Whore fetters of love arc wonting, fettera of iron t a necessity, to 
prevent defalcation In Europe no such institution is neodod, because 
there unions arc the result of true love. When a man and his wife 
love each other with their whole Iie.iit, fidelity becomes the most pleasing 
of duties, and its opposite, infidelity, the most rank ingiatitude and 
erime. How shall 1 break the holy marriage vow, and prove unfaith- 
* fill to one who loves me so dearly, and whose love I have returned 
becomes then an obstinate questioning, and a safeguard against 
aberration. But suppose the absence of true love, and suppose, as wo 
well may, that the wife or the husband has met with a man or a woman 
respectively, who captivates his or her fancy. What safeguai-d against 
uncliastity and sin, save iron bars and a padlock ? Under such circiim- 
stances is verified the tmth of Don J uanV sweeping assertion ; Wed* 
lock and padlock differ but in name.'' From this, it is apparent that 
BO long as voluntary selection is not intixiduced amongst us, it would 
be inadvisable to give our ladies freedom 
^ • 

Mookekjea 

# 
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(Oa a I'jlum 0/ Sertncnt.^-btf a Lawman, i870 J 


** Tbou, therefore ^iiuh teachest another, teaeho^t thou not 
thyseif?** — Romans. ^Imp II. v il 


. ()]' what avail in it to preach, 

In woms> concise aiul tcise,. 

And quote vith secjning cr»gni2anre, 
From Scr'pttire, — text and verhO ! 

Of what avail is it to say 

This, this it- right — that wrong, — 
Commend true ^aith, — ftml sin condemn, 
In language wisely strong ' 


0 what boots it to sermonize, 

And learnedly expound 
That Christians should as brethren stand 
Upon one common ground , 

That they should help each othei wlitMi 
Sad, evil days befall, 

For the good Lord Is over them, * 

And Father of them all ' 

What boots it gravely to repeat 
The words our Lord did say, 

That mutual love should be the rule 
*Of those who Him obey ; 

That we should learn our neighbour's faults 
With kindly eyes to scan, 

And aye be prompt to share the gr»ef 
Of every fellow-man * 
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What booU it I again affirm, 

To preach in style so high, 

When we observe ‘our* preacher's deeds 

His solemn woids belie ; 

When we observe that h«* who says 

All sclBshncss is sin, 

*1. 

That feeling nurse with care himself, 

And cherish it within ! 

When motes in olhetft* eyes to find, 

We murk him strontjly prone, 
Forgetting in' Ins lunoccnco, 

The beam that*b in his own . 

Ho says all diristian hearts should hi* 
With love full to the brim, 

--His brothers souMt need he. sees, 

And keeps aloof fiom him ! 

Then boldly hear vo him declare 
With all a sophist’s art, 

The Mystic Body’s nicmbcis ^]^oulll 
Dwell selfishly npaii. 

— Now what boots it, T say once more, 

To preach in such grand strain ! 

VTlion words and actions disagree, 

All preachings must be vain. 

I’d rather for my teachers have 
Wild birds and crooning bees. 

Or wind that murmurs softest hymns, 
Among the twilight trees, 

Or waves that raise such solemn thoughts, 
Dashing against the shore, 

Than him, whose motto seems to be 
Words,— words, — and nothing more. 
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TO LOVE. 

Oh Lovo ' if thou art not comjili^tcly blind^ 

Why absent a]] but one in niortul-dnind / 

For you, wlix fame, wealth, name, frleiuli), rneii fus.ike, 
ThomselvcH to one aVorbinij fi>rm )>ctakc / 

Why ovei in their fancy’s iiobJo dro.im. 

A favor’d man or woman rules supremo I 
Invincible, releutlcss. unfwlin^ maul 
J)o speedy counsel take and ^to]» thy raid 
On hopeful minds ; and wing to divkcr sphere, 

Where chaos reigns and nought fiom }ou to fear, 

O maiden ' made thou uit for Heaven or Hell, , 
And not th’s vain and himy Karth to dwell. 

IL 
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The Samu of thk Pupsekt Dvv, a speech, (in Bengalee) by 
Naiida Mohon Chatterjcc. 

The speech will repay perusal. The spoaker deplores the degeneraioy 
of his countrymen nn 1 explains how it has been brought about. Be 
earnestly exhorts all fliudiiK, by the memory of their former glory, to 
shake off idleness and vice, and to strive their best 'to regain tlieir loif 
position. 

The Physical j^d Moral Educaior, No 1, National Series, 
The object of this serial will be to devote its pages to imparting instrgo* 
tion to young men in gymnastics and morals We wish it success 


Bir-Kalanka Natak,— Part I. by Piomatlia Nath Mittra, Beadon 
Press. This is quite an ordinary drama, characterihtic of the age we 
live in. The subject is the death of Avmanyu^ the fiery son of 
AfjunQi in coosequenco of the combined attack of seven Knru Qen^ 
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nln. The sp^eohen are long itnd are unrelieved by any poetical merit 
Whatever. Babu Piumotha Nath Matia is the author of Jeypal undi 
"autne uthet dramas, all of wliicb, compared to his present production, 
are unquestionably superior. There is a ring of poesy in Jeypal^ which 
it IS vain to search for in his Bir-Kalanl^, 


The Ninth Annual JlaroRT of the Chorebaoan Female Scoool— 
It iri a satisfaction to learn that this school, in spite of the very 
limited funds*’ at the disposal of the Managing Committee, continues 
te improve iu strength and efficiency.” Indeed, from the known chaiac- 
ter of some of the ineinborh of the (*omnuttoe wo should caj ect as 
much. 

pROLKKniNLS OF IHF OrICNTAL CoVEKNME.VT SECmiTV LiFE 

AfiSuiiANi’K Company Limited. — This Uepoit disclosea a very satisfac- 
tory state of things. Wo notice that the funds of the Comjiany have, during 
the year, been nearly doubled, the increase being, of course, the result of 
the operations of the Company l>oth in the Capital and Premia Dopait- 
meiits. It is also gratifying to sec that, during the year in question, the 
ratio of the expenses of manageniont ha** conbiderably decreased Tlie 
ieiitar li as already seen led public ctm fid ence and no doubt, the advan- 
tages it affords to policy-hoUb rs, in particular, in tlie matter of getting 
an insight into its operations and of voting at its meetings will secure an 
extensive support. 

Dampati*milan NatXk or Reconciliation of the CouFle. — By 
Brojolal Dutta, Ear Pre«*B, Calcutta. 

Altogether, tliis is a fair production. The language is chaste, at lUat 
free from the inflated expressions which one so often sees iu the books 
of the day of this kind. The plot is not uninteresting. We bare read 
the book from beginning to end, and can easily recommend it to all. 
Some of the characters have been drawn pretty well. The book has 
been dedicated to the Hon’ble Ashley Eden, by special permission, 
and Br. Bajendra Lola Miitra speaks well of it. 


Presidency Press, 70, Beiitmck Street, Calcatts. 
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Fioncli writers seize the occasion of Mr. Disraoli^s clevaii^. to 
ilic peerage to rc\iow his career ; they nnanimously admits that of 
all his romances that of liis own life is the most extraordinary* 
He IS a typo, according to M. Quesncl, that England will nover seo 
again ; a man of transition between the eighteontli and nineteenth 
contniics ; a character which partakes alike of the lightness 
of onr fathers and the tliirst for progress of our sons, and the last 
survivor of that sentimental school — ** Yonng England.” Curiously^ 
Earl Beaeonsheld, or Sir Disraeli,” is defended fiom the charga^ 
of inability and leghetL A man with such, trails, the French 
maintain, could not have possessed snfficiont power to gOTom 
England during thirty years ; he must have some other clemente 
of success than a brilliant imagination, to obtain, as ho has, durable \ 
results. Those other elements became concentrated to form cue* 
fixity of end ; and his definito object was, the prolongation of the 
influence of his party. The author of despite the rotnontfaF 

character and the mystic pathos of his works, was not a dreamov 
Son of the East and of Venice, he ever guarded the semitie tenit 
poramcn^ and was, as the Germans say, a man of concrete thiiigia» 
Power and riches, the pleasures of pride and of the senses, aiich 
constitute his ideal of wordly goods* In bis eyes nothing » more 
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Taspectablr ilian a gi eat territoriiil fortnuc^ and it was not bj bis 
aS)>irntioiiB for humanity^ or by his liberal tendencies, that England 
adopted him ; she carried away his heart, by her feudal leanings, her 
material prosperity, and her gold« In his Coningshyf Tancred, and 
Sghit^ though deficient in intelligence of doctrine and definiteness of 
conclusion, and touching upon all matters — ^religion, political econo- 
my, philosophy, history dsc., sare science, they proved a literary 
novelty, by placing these subjects svithin the reach of ordinary 
minds, in a form the most seducing and poetic* 

Franco continnos to incline towiiids historical studios as the best 
store-houses in which to find wisdom for the present and future. No 
period could be better selected for this purpose than that of the 
sixteenth century, and raoie espccully the part filled by Henri IV. 
H* de Lacombe exhibits in a very remarkable manner the many 
xesemblanccB between that ago and o\ve% Then as now, it i\as a time 
of revolutions, dissensions, and wars ; then as now, parties devoured 
Franco; exticmo views were rampant, passions ran high, and 
grievances were paraded. Ilciiri IV., belonging to none of the 
parties, was able to dominate them all. On arriving at Paris, he 
married Margaret of V alois ; six days later, the massacre of 8t. 
iBartholemcw took place, and Henri, dragged before Charles IX., 
and under threat of instant death, abjured with his lips, a creed 
that ilie horrors ho had witnessed only fortified the more in his 
soul. Prisoner rather than visitor at the Court, suspected alike by 
the Hngnenots and Catholics, he owed his safety to (he simulated 
frivolity of liis life and which also screened the gravity of his reffee- 
tions. By such conduct he dominated that court where he was a 
captive, and even his enemies swOre by him. The Edict of Nantes 
at once made the Leaguers his foes ; alluring the Jesuits to re-enter 
FVauce, secured for him the hostility of the Protestants. He merely 
replied, that he did a good thing because it was good, and that if he 
eul out the tongues of the calumniators, there certainly would be 
many mutes, but they would bo useless for jany service. It is a pro* 
terb, that Henri IV. is the only king whose memory the S^rendi 
^laspeci^ aud the secret of his pofularity is duet to his erst idmitfl^ 
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mg kis caitso aoid the Uirone^ with the iuteresi of the cowitry and hk 
desire of conquering his snbjeote by persnasion instead of grme. 
He had many human frailties, but in poliUca he had only <mmi 
passion, that for moderation and jnstico. He was king of Franeeb 
bat he felt also ho was king of the French* Upwards of 7»W0 
ktters signed by Henri, ore published but all these hare not been 
personally written by him, still less signed by him, as he had m 
secretary mIiobo special duty was to imitate the monarches signatore; 
M* Dnssieux has sifted out of this mass of correspondence, the 
unmistakably authentic and intimate letters of Henri, and we ha¥e 
as a consequence, the king en di^hahtlfe^ Satisfiod Uiat Paris was 
worth a mass,” lie abjuted the protectant religion, and it is only In 
the comer of a lettci to lii^ mistrcbfi, Uabriellc d^fistrdcs, that he 
net forth his moincs. He was separated from hm first wife 
Marguerite do Valois and laughingly observed, that when sb^ and 
her mother shall have been strangled, ho will chant tlie Hune DifikAii* 
In his work on Macaulay, M« Tamo romaiked, that it is only 
twenty years after liis death, that one will be in a position to write 
the life of the gieai historian. This term has nearly boon roalised 
by Mr. Trovjelyan in the ** Life and Lpcltf rs” of his nnolo' ZiOrd 
Macaulay! The letters writings, his liisiory especially, are familiar 
to the French ; they enter largely as text books in the English 
classics taught in the Lyceums and collegiate institutions, and are 
given as prizes at annual examinations. Ooniinental revolutiona 
never inspired Macaulay with much eonlidonco ; lie stated to M. 4e 
Montalembort, in 1858, his doubts if France could have been bett^ 
governed than she was then , yet othcis dciicieni in his exceptioobt' 
talents, predicted, even twel\e yearf ago, the collapse of the second " 
Empire* ** Defensive rc>olution8^” like that of 1830, lie considered 
alone to be usefoL There can be no second question as to ihe 
utility of the revolution of 1789 ; but he condemned that of ISdfti ^ 
aeserting^ that a people capable of destroying a constitutional govep'*- 
nmi instead of reforming it, and then living tranquilly under w ' 
despotism, did juot merit liberty* The French view of these jud|(^ ' 
munk is this : none were more soiprised than the Bepubbcaas at Hm 
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^ 1848 rovolttitoiii which the obstinacy of Louis Pliilippe and tlic 
headstrong vanity of Guizot provoked^ by refusinfg to concede the 
r^ht of 200,000 members of the learned professious to be added to 
the electoral roll, and arbitrarily suppressing the riglit of public 
meeting. Tlio fall oi the dynasty ped to the establishment of 
universal sufifrago-’-'an institution that now cannot be touched, and 
exploded at the same time several socialistic theories door to Badicd- 
lism. Tlio Second Empire commenced by corru]>tiiig the army, and 
tlie pUbiscitea were voted on the principle somewhat of your money 
or your life. Macaulay^ however, is a favorite bludy with French 
democrats of imperfect education, for in politics he was a moralist 
of a rare spccioa, and ho put in action his written moralities. His 
letters are models of indexible logic and aclnurnblc clearness, hence, 
harmonize with the French mind. Uc consideicMl liteiainre as the 
servant of morality and truth ; loved only simple and pure beauty 
which explains why Thucydides was his model, and how he 'acquired 
^ transporoncy of stylo and thought, lie was a member of the Instituto 
of Franco, and he was us proud of the honor, as were those by whom 
it was conferred. 

Stendhal was an enthusiastic, but not a blind admirer of Napo* 
loon I., and wrote his impressions lespecting that extraordinary man, 
as ho hod seen him at Saint Cloud, Marengo, and Moscow. ** Stendhal^* 
WAS the psandonym of Henri Beyle, the eminent critic, who died in 
1842, and whoso characteristics are fully developed in the postba- 
n&ouB volume, ''Life of Napoleon” just published. The manusei^t 
r left by Stendhal conttiiuod matter for several volumes, but his writing 
. was found to be imdocipherable, so that his executor gives only 
what proved to be legible. It is a work oalenlated to pique enrio* 
atiy 9 idl Stendliars talent is to be found in it— ingenious observatioiis 
and anecdotes ; a situation described by a word, or depicted by a trait, 
Ha always judges Napoleon from the middle of the cirornnstaneea in 
which he was placed * from his hero’s surroundingB, or nuZ/wti, At 
f,' the side of Napoleon’s cradle^ was a mother remarkable for personal 
^ beauty and infelligenee, occupied in rearing a numerous fsnrily, in vaiy 
p') poor circumstances, in the centre of the hates and the ogitatjons 
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snrvivitig thirty years of dificoiitoit and civil war. Napoleon was a 
atnmger to tlie sports of childhood ; his ^sombre character and imw 
pertnrbaUe resolution^ led to his school mates avoiding him ; tUs 
was the easier, as on his side he built a little hut of braadiee and 
there passed his play hours reading, l^hysically there was nothfaig 
impressive about Natoleon but his eyes • these and their expressiom 
fully proclaimed the great man • it was his look that conquered the 
army ; it was that which made the soldiers forget liis dworfish statiQW* 
He was on occasions very loquacious, and there were others when ho 
remained in a dead silence for days. One day in Italy, he waa 
promenading with a lady, and on airi\]ng at the outposts, lie ordeged 
an attnik haMng no object in view, merely to gi\e his visitor all 
idea of real war, he admitted he o\ er reproached himself with the 
deaths thus caused. Tlie Republican army m Italy was in a wretched 
condition ; it had only assignats, and tlicso m cart loads, but of 
no value among the Italians. Falstofif's scarecrows had but a 
shirt and a half in all the company, and the half shirt consisted of 
two iiapkiiiH, tacked together and ihrowii over the shoulders, like a 
herald’b coat wifliout sleeves. One of tlic handsomest of the French 
oiHcers, Captain Robert, was, on entering Milan, m\ited to dine 
with a beautiful Marchioness , he had no shoos, but only a piece of 
leather polished and tied round his feci, still he gave all his for- 
tuiio, fr. €, to the valets as a gratuity * three officers of his company 
fought over a pair of boots taken from a slain Austrian, Two other 
officers on tlie surrender of Milan, had only * s'* pair of pantidoone , 
between Uiem, which they wore in turn, a top coat lightly buttoned^ 
doing duty as a compulsary filhbeg. Massena ** the favdred di3d 
of Tictory,*’ who really found a Mai share baton in his knapsaidfi^^^ 
neither knew how to read or write, and was never known to be 
oonraged ; he had a homblo weakness for thieving, and his robbed 
eomrades at Rome^ had to expel him several times from the regimeni^^ 
hdt his value and genius were such, that his victims were the 
to recall hun. His audacity was as proverbial os his popiilittjiyi, ^ 
ond ho loved only danger and pretty women. He hgd always 
mtsiress^ and if she ever displayed a weakness for one of his aid^s-de- 
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'catnpi bo sent him at once to the front, where he wag certain to be 
killed. During the seige <ft Toulon, where Napoleon won his spnret 
the English cannonaded bo well, as to kill off all the men working 
a certain gun. Napoleon took the ramrod and charged the cannon 
himself, but the deceased artillery man had been so afflicted with 
an irritating skin disease^ that Napoleon caught it^ and the drugs 
administered to him, for doctors then did not know the cause of the 
malady was an insect^ laid the foundation of that stomach disease 
under which he succumbed. Strange coincidence ; lie found his first 
title to glory and the seeds of death at the same time. A curious 
refljsction, full of ferocity and humanity, by Napoleon, apropos of the 
insurrection of Pavia was that a General ought to shoot three men to> 
save the lives of four; and further he ought to shoot four of the 
enemy, to save the life of one of hih own soldiers. 

The Germans, especially M. Qonedix, are taken to task by the 
French for their massive criticisms on Bhakspeare, and so often 
trivial and unfounded in many of the objections — M. Benedix’s to 
wit, how we are far from the days of Volairc, the Shakspearo* 
phobist. Whole the French make a criticism, Hie Germans produce 
an exegibis. In ranking Scribe above Molierc, the Germans exhibit* 
ed little judgment and less taste. Benodix who is a pale sne- 
eessor of Kotzebue, finds fault because out of thirtysix of Shak- 
epeare's plays, only clcvett are .played. Is the genius of Oorneilla 
to be contested because only throe of his works are now a days re* 
presenied, or is he loss perfect, because in the Cid the role of ths 
Infante is suppressed, or in Cmna^ whore that of Livie is not acted f 
Siceiaions in the case of Bhakspeare arc not blemishes on his Dramas. 
And as Balzac connected all his different novels, and gave them the 
,e0tUmon title of CmiMdU Atimafne, so Bhakspeare might have united 
diis national tragedies in a siiuilar manner, and baptized them a 
History of England” without violating any canon of taste. 

M. Kind of Jena, has published a piquant opuscule on 
^Plaoe of man in Nature,” and where the opinions of the aaeieiit 
• philosopheie are sharidy set forth, as to the end of animals and of fisan 
kitk the world, and of their respective intelligences. Anteale tm 



dinttngaifih between plants wfiBSIffor tbom may bo eitlier baiulfol 
or osefnl ; the eerpent for example, selects fennel, to render lie 
sight more piercing, its body more snpple and agile ; and the eaglod 
when they discover the stone called bring it to the eyria, pa 
secnre the health of their young. Tliose interested in the Xlaiirt» 
nian controversy will find the volume entertaining. 

Dr. Joret has produced a very brilliant and readable volttmo 
on Herder, and the literary renaissance of Germany In the t8th 
centiury’\ He shows that Germany had been a nation in thonghb 
before being so in the world of fact , that her literary, preceded 
her political unity ‘ the fiist preparing the second. Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller, behoved they were only occupied with letters ; 
they were executing the woik of patriots. They educated the 
national genius, inangurated the national movement of unity, that 
Bismarck by his diplomacy, and MoUke by his victories, realised 
and consummated. Before Herder’s days potty German Prinoea 
imitated Versailles and Louis XCV. ; the figure was too short 
for the dross mid failing to become French, tho Princes only 
beoa me less German ; they*even disdained to speak in their nativo 
language, and only destroyed French in using it. Herder and bia 
contemporaries revolutionized this state of things ; the year 
1768 was for them in literature what the year 1789, was fbr 
France in politics. But the new lights did not the less lelal a 
fhetitious, abstraot, and senrimental life. Hlle. de Ziegler bmit 
her tomb in her garden, and surrounded it' with roses : MUe« 
H^folaad, married to Herder, fell on her knees in looking at the 
moonlight glinting among the trees, and then wore glow-worms hi 
her hair, selecting them by conples, so os not to intermpt their 
loves. But sentimentalism, was the characteristic of the age ; ihm 
English representatives of it were Richardson, Yonng and Sterne ; 
Beoaaeaii, in France f and to it we owe Goethe’s Werther. Herder 
was for German literainre, what Boussoan was for French polities. 

La Fkmei de MUe. by Victor Oherbnlies, is a iidvet 

madi read. It is original, end beneath the romancter, there is the 
mmni the critic^ the phflosopher, and the publicist 
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SCIENCE. 

•Tho annual insect show now being held in this city, is very attrae* 
tire* It eorapriscs useful and destructive insects, the first accom- 
panied with their products, the other with spci^ens of their ravages. 
These modest beings are not unimportant, and their part in this 
world is considerable. Lions and tigers are relatively few in number 
and limited to certain countries • domestic animals are very numerott8» 
but they live only by the protection of mnn, and under the shelter 
of his roof. The insect, however, is everywhere, on the earth, in the 
water, in the air, and not content with occupying all space, it lives 
as a parasite on the bodies of animals. Insects arc found in the 
bnrning solitudes of the equator, as well as in the glacial regions 
of the polos, and however feeble may bo their means, however mea- 
sured may bo their action, th^y aio oinmipotent by their numbers. 
Their presence reveals often frightful ravages; a house falls in, though 
presenting exteriorly oil the guarantees of solidity ; it has been 
mined by termites, or white ants, the same as gnaw down stately 
trees. Legions of insects attack a forest ; there is a confused murmur, 
a din produced by myriads of woikors, provided with various tools, 
that saw, hack, bare, file, and plane tlic wood, roots, loaves, and fruit ; 
the insect is a machine-tool, a living machine furnished with scissors, 
pincers, augers and girableta. What could resist such an assault ? 
Han feels himself conquered, and not without spite, by that aiisor- 
able be?n£r which he crushes under his foot; ho may toil and 
sow, but a swarm of locusts may reap his harvest; the vine- 
yards of France arc at this moment at the mercy of a mieroB- 
copic insect— the phylloxera ; few fruits appear on our table 
absolutety intact; they have been perforated by some tiny 
existence^ which has deposited its egg, from which a worm is pro* 
dneed; a pear is a common example of this depredation, and 
not only fruits, but vegetables ; in fact, all plants are a preyjto In- 
sect devastation. Owing to our ignorance we generally view all 
insects alike, either with disgust or fesi^, though many are endued 
with intelligence, tenderness, and sagacity. Take for example the 
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xnt, 10 calomniatod by faliilmts for rapacity and lack of i^cnenrosity ; 
whercao it ta an inacct Liborion<!^ active, iiidnstnousy and intclligimt* 
Whttt affection and deiotcdnrss it displays towarda its }onng } Oi^o 
of ita habits perhaps not goneially knAwn, and which recalls tbo 
pastoral life ot man, is th it of Bhonhtrd, Ants find iii the pucaroa 
the Ojiiivalent loi tuns and go it , ll»c piuciun or aphi^, are 
irtnall in»'C( t«* att iclud to i leal, oi wkicli thov hue boon borBt 
and oil *rhose nil ( tin j Iiho ^ Iho iiisoct« fuMni iriid iho 1 » af pe- 
rishes, n »w, the Tuteions lino, on th^ in ]>< i i \^t( iiiiiy of their 
iKidiee, two small tub( s or udd* IS at the cud ut " IhlH iloi\s glrh* 
bules of a hqui I th it the aiiK and their younic i aw nectar. Fre- 
quently the ants trins«»rt th^ pneer^ns in-iide then hills eupply 
them with the nMe^sarv f lodir^ them ai it iieie m a stable; 
by this mo'iiis tin dits imU n d ii ive t > go abi »il diinn^ wind ot 
r.tm to s# k tl 0 'ill V. 

Ad\ancing apjvmntly make Claude Pfr *rl a mire brdli- 
Ant lecturer, a lu^ro •^nr' ind j uns t il ng i^pfunifnl ili t As the 
result of main j n^al VIMS (j > is, lu has eloiily (Sti.ldished, that 
the sugar win Ii flo’^s in the Idot d, on^riiiitc m Ih rr^Mnrm, and 
lu tun the aliment at ion. Veil on •» blood (on fun a»tharmo matter 
according to tlie r< qion from uhnh it is takni , whilst ailcrial blood 
cjntams quantities iinan ibly equal o\$r all the icgions tliat it tra- 
TCTses, In proportion as Uu animal undergjes Biiccebsisc bVedings, 
so the Fugnr an<^ment, as li nature, in orbr to maiiituin the 
body at its normal tomierature, pn hiccd romlnistiblc matter, ac- 
cording as the conditions of an meu ise cd cold ct^eurred. Dr Palli 
of MAan states, that sulphurous acid has tlic pro]>orty of stopping 
fennentation in animal and vegetable subbtauccs, and that wheft ad* 
ministered in the form of hyposnlphites, which the organism toleratd% 
they are invalnabte in puerperal fe\er, dipthena and othci dieeaaea 
spiingiog from a morbid fermentation of the principles of the blood. 
^ The mparalleled heat that has characteneed this summer, bae 
pvodaeed naturally very many cases of sunstioke These aecidenta 
are the result of cerebral cougest^^ of the blood flowing in exeeih 
five quantity to the bead, producing diazmess &c., and rupturee 
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more or less dnraUo. There ia one condiii«>n, whiili tinder tlie diioct 
action of the eun on the head, pioduces this €ongfslion« as we shall 
presently see. If heat alone sufficed to produce congesttoa^ this 
accident ought to be very frequent in glass works, forges, and blast 
furnaces ; but it is only rarely the men arc struck/’ not because 
they do not drink, but in consoquence of their drinking strong liqu^urst 
which represent small quantities. Were a soldier, or an ordinary 
person only to imbibe similarly a small quantity of liquid, he would 
1>0 singularly armed against insolation. Mngrnrlie, Gohier dc., have 
shown, with what inpidity liquids arc ahsoi bod and penetrate the 
blood, augmenting its volume so considerably, that the tissues af the 
veins become so strained, that an occasion only is wanting to chango 
that tension into a rupture at a giicti point. Now, the nun is tho 
occasion, and if the point he the head, a “ stroke’* ensucH, probably 
followed by death. In 1872 an inquiiy w’as instituted n wpecting the 
great number or deaths in the Fiench army fiom sunstroke, and it 
was found that they all proceeded from the men partaking excessively 
of refreshing drinks, lemonade, scibet dc., and in quantities superior 
to the capacity of the blood vessels. Cold applications to the head 
and blooding give relief, as also sulphate <ef quinine injected under 
tho skin, or oven this salt administered internally. 

£lcphauiiasis is the ^morbid enlargement of an organ, and is com* 
monfy asallcsl **«lephaut leg,” because its swellings and in€ru8*> 
Nations resemble those on the hide of an elephant • it is a Bpe^|||||^ of 
leprosy, and sumo maintain that it is contagious. When it attacka 
the nose, that organ presents an enormous volume, and to get rid of 
this deformity, the patient has to decide between oonson'iag it, hgrmg 
no ntse at all, or wearing a silver one. Surgeon Ollier of Lyons has 
anoceeded in suppressing the defonnity without destroying the.nose, 
omd removing, at the same lime, the eongested appearance of Uie 
fttoe * the knife and red hot iron Jte the instruments employed. He 
exhibited the cast of an affec^d nose on which he had opmited^ 
end the organ measured 6 inches long and 8 wide. fiaroR Lantf 
'^testified, that his father often successfully operated by maaina of 
ved hot iron alone. The case was ci^ of a young man who had 
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nn immoderately kmg, l>nt healthy noBc ; vanity made lite insiat on 
having it ehortened, but tho tissue so contraoiod after tlie oporatioii« 
that the organ became as flat os a Kalmuck’s, and that tho Iiigheat 
surgical skill cmld not rc^ciigthoit, • 

In Cochin China the French soldiers suilcr dreadfully from a po« 
culiar form of diarrhoea, which entU by tlie patient’s dying frotn in* 
anitton, as no food taken is digestc<l hj the system ; up to tho pre- 
sent a milk diet only is efficacious. Dr. Nonnaud, of Tonolon dodk^ 
yard, examined many soldiers sent home sick, and discovered, the 
malady was produced by the presence of a parasitical worm, lose than 
the one hundrtvlth pari of an inch in length. 

Dt. GoUin of the Veterinary College of Alfort has investigatedf 
the mcclianism of asphyxia ; tho time neces«tary for suiTocation tO 
become mortal, is shortor than is (>oputarly supposed, and varies 
with the fli/c of the anitnal ; small animals succuiuh most quickly, 
in accordance with the law, that Uie consunqition of oxygen iticreasos 
as the volume of the body diminishes. The period for fatal suffoca- 
tion to be accomphshed, is about a shade sliorior under water, thani 
on land. Frin^ 25 cxiieiiiueuts on liorses, mortal asphyxia on^ 
Bueil between 6^ and minutes, and this tablo applies to cattle 
and i^ecp ; about 4 minutes suffice for a dog, 3^ for a cat, 8 for t 
rabbit, and for rats and miccr Perhaps four minutes ie the 
average estimatod time for man.** [n morbid asphyxia tliero ore throe 
di6t|pict stages ; th^ first calm, the second convulsive, and tho third 
comatose or sleepy ; during this latter period, tho heart still movent 
but dnee stopped, apparent, becomes real death. If artificial respira- 
tion be not resorted to at the^thU*d singe, life cannot bo restored, as 
the Introduction of air into the lungs cannot produce circulation^ 
!Ehe gravest feature in asphyxia consists, in the nervous systoixi 
hecomuig^iandated with nervous blood and thus poisoned, hencer 
stoppa;^ of the heart’s movements, honco also the iieccfwi|gr 
vodneing sensibility by frictions and to be resorted to in tkai^ 
Mwith artificial respiration. 

Olandft Bernard in the course of his brilliant researches <m 
vital unity betwcQn the animal and vegetable kingdoms, has bad 
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oocftsioii to examine the influence of etlier anfl chloroform on 
plants, and found that vegetables as animals, ivero afiected by these 
anassthctico. It was a long time maintained, that etherisatioa 
acted only on tlic ncrvcflls system of an animal ; it has been found 
to influeiiQC all the tissues without exception, by momentarily des- 
troying their irritability, arresting tlioir vital acts, stopping their sen* 
sitivc movemonts, and retarding germination. Claude Bernard produced 
the seeds of crosses which K])rout almost in the space of a night ; in 
one bottle they germinated naturall} ; in the other, ether had siis- 
pended the functions of growth but which were resumed on the ether 
being removed. Tinier a like influence, fbc green matter of the 
loaves loses tlie properly of giving oiV oxjgeu in the supshine, but 
continues to absorb and emit carbonic acid. Etherisation produces 
the same action on the leaven of beer ; it chocks its development and 
prevents the alcoholic fenneutatiou taking j>lace. With jmre oxygen, 
Paul Bert killed tlie leaw*n of boer; witli ether, Claude Bernard puts 
it to sleep. The plant known under the name of bladdor-scnna, con- 
tains its fruit in a jitue or hood, lilloJ witli gas, and that hursts with a 
noise when the ( hildren it quickly between their hands, M. 

Baint-Purro has examined the eumposiuou of tins gas, anil found it to 
be pure carbonic aiid, developed after the bladders are cemented, and 
generated from the combustion incident to the elaboration of the' fruit. 

IM. Tyndiil wiites to the Acadimiy of Science, that he quite 
agrees with the \iews of M. Pa^iieur leUtne to fermentation, which 
is ever promoted by external iiaencie^, docs not originate in the 
substance itsidf, Ihub destroying n^oourso the theory of spontaneous 
generation ; he callb upon the enlightened world to banish that 
doctrine from seience because it reposes on nothing, 

M* Bacc sometime ago drew attention to the Amerioan plan of 
making bread, wherein hops wore alone employed as the ferment, 
instead of leaven, and that induceil an instantaneous using of the 
dough ; he attributed the action to a peculiarly energetio alcoholic 
ferment in the core of the hop, that was very soluble in wateri a nd 
$ad the unique power resisting boiling water, M. Pasteur has 
cantroilcd these assertionsi and found, that of ip’o doughs, one pre* 
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pwreA with ordiuary lake-warm water, and the other with a tfolutioli 
of hope, the foam eommeneed to rise in 'two hoars and the latter onlj 
in twelve ; hopiThad no tnfioenee in making the bread rise^ bat tU 
ferment eonld favor or retord tliat el^ange, doe to the dovelopm€iai\ 
of mieroscopic organisms. * 

Paris has a poitulntion of nearly two millions, which eonsamai 
annoaliy 150, 000 tons of botchers ne it , but this ration is insnflt^ 
clont, by at least 100 tons per day, and a flesh diet is a neccKsity iof 
the mamtonance of strength of life. It will be sometime before foiw 
eign supplies can furnish tins deficit in the capitars daily moat diet. 
8o French farmers have nothing to dread from the iuiportatioO of 
fresh meat, produced from the lean kmc of the pampas of La Plata, 
hlr. lellicr, wl 09C experimentd on the preservation of animal food 
by artificial c<»ld, or so well kiutwn, has formed a company, which hafe 
fitted out a steamer of <00 tons, and that has sailed for Monterideo 
and Buenos Ayres to bring back a cargo of ** fresh beef,*' to be sold 
in Paris, at half a franc per pound, about the fourth of what one 
pays flow for prime joints. The vessel is appropriately named the 
FrigoiiJitjtiC ; the portion of the hold devoted *to storing the moat, 
is 120 feet long, dhidod into four open work galleries where tbe 
carcasses will lie on a bed of hoar frost. This pari of the hold is 
doubly lined wUh coik and felt ; the doors are similarly protected* 
The cold is generated by llic evaporation of mctliylic ether, die-* 
tributed through tubes containing chloiide of calcium, by means of 
a donkey engine. The same ether being alteniately condensed 
expanded, and the same chloride hcatc«l and cooled, admit thus of' 
sndefinito employment, t^ucli is the principle. Every case is takea 
to present tbe loss of cold. . The reservoirs of ether present jbJtO 
appearance of trunks of trees on which snow has fallen, and con oklj 
he approached witli the Davy safety lamp. Pour butchm 
s^on^MUiy the expedition, for slaughter houses are to be erected on 
banks of the Uruguay and Parana, amka h^iberian temperature ta <4o 
be maintaiiiod therein. 

H* d* Adust would not be sorry it the ** Frigorifique*' could ajt Ibe 
•ome time discover where is the level of the sea ; where find 'zero^ 
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l^ifher^ mark altitude. There ii a dilTerence of ne&rlj 88 feet between 
•ilie level of the Bed and Mediterranean seas^and tbe tide at 6t. Malo 
ia nearly doable what it ia at Cherbotif'g. The sea nmst hate varioua 
levels, and if they exist, they nigst be in the oceans. 

The French Asbocialhm for the ndvoncemont of Science has jnst 
opened its congress at Clermont Fcrand; np to the present the 
members arc occu]Hcd with official matters and excursions. Under 
the an8]»icc8 of the Absociation, the Observatory, erected at a cost 
of fr. 200,000, has been inaugurated on the summit of ruy-de-Dime^ 
an isolated i>oak, ribing 5,000 feet in the centre of a va&t tablo-land. 
It is siiniiouiited by a lower 20 feet high, buijt on the rich rnins of 
of a Bonian temple to Mercury. Tlic cdihcc looks like a captive 
* balloon ; most important meteorological and physical discoveries 
may be expected from this obscr\atory, which is telegraphically 
eounected with that of Paris. 

TIIK COST OF CIVILIZATION. 

What to the bullc of the population of these islands is their 
whole life but a constant strug^)e for existence ? And when we say 
a struggle for existence, no do not merely mean a struggle to 
obtain a li\e]ilinod, tlic bare means of keeping hotly and tool 
' together — though that, to be sure, is common enough and hard 
enough— -but a struggle to maintain a position in the society where 
the accident of birth, the choice of a profession, or the mode in 
' Irhich they have been educated has jdaeiHl them. In a country sueh 
as England, wliore wealth rapidly accumulates in a few hands, and 
the supply of luxuries of all kinds is perpetually being stimulated 
by the demands of those to whom money is no object, a fasUon of 
oxpeusive lt\ing is set, which makes itself felt with minous effect 
through every degree of the social scale. The great prises in tirade 
and the professions commonly fall to the lot of men who hare 
^ from the middle classes, and it is in aping them that their 

dormer friends and associates, less pccaniarily fortnnaie, arc led hito 
^iaepenses incommensurate with their incomes, even when tiie latter; 
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48 18 often tlie case, are large cnongh to famish them irith all the 
oomfort8» if not with all the laxnrtea, of life. It is^ we repeat, this 
striving to emulate tlie men a ho have risen from their own ranka 
that in a great measure causes so much of tlio unnec^cssary expencih* 
ture we daily nitnesii in the familirB of the niuldlo classes. The 
existence of a distinct monied and titled cinss has no such injnriona 
efToot. No j[K*r8on of moderate means feels ashamed^ of not being 
able to give such grand entertaiumeuts as the Kajali of this or tht 
Nowab of that ; but when plain Kally Prosono by some lucky, 
stroke becomes a iiiilliouaire^ his quondam friend Kally Podo^ 
whose income may bo quite sutHcient for his own wants and those 
of his family but no laoio, feels that ho cannot accept the hospitality 
of his rich acquaintance, or continue to associate w itli him, without, 
at any rate, making the ai tempt to rehim the same in some similar 
form. If such sentimonts did not enter his breast, they would 
undoubtedly agitate the more impressionable bosom of hi^ wife, and 
thus the style of living which the income of the successful specula- 
tor or man of bttbinc*»8 can well ami naturally support, is aimed at 
by men who in atteuiptiiig to keep it up either ruin themselves, or, 
•pending their money as fast as they gain it, fail to make a suiiabla 
provision for their families. Thus the latter arc too often throwu 
upon the world untried, with all the habits and tastcB of the wealthy, 
but without the means of gratifying them. And it is not merely 
ovei^the acquaintances of his own standing that thc^fluence of thi^ 
mmveau riche extends. For example, the Earl of Bareacrea ab 
London is at length compelled to sell the family estate in Stoneyshii^ 
which are bought by the great contractor Compo, who forth-wi|h 
nets up ns a County magnate, and, to get a footing among the 
County poopl^ if not lor himself at any rate for his son after htej, 
commences a series of splendid entertainments to the local geatvy,^ 
mds sort of thing, ostentations and vulgar as his well-bred ue%bi» 
hours may think, nevcrtheleso stimulates each of them t5 increaoift 
wnpewditure in some fomi or another; and thns gradnally auA' 
inq^ereeptiUy, but atfll surely enough, the style of living is raiied 
thfoughout the entire district, ^ 
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TT** lla^c only inalanceil one out of many Wtty‘« in wWli nhat 
^ are called habits of luxuiy may bf* formed ; but we do not think it 
Will be disputed that in every rank of society, except in the rerj 
lowest, expenses aie incurred about matters of mere show which* 
within the memory of people still ung, nere never thought of, 
except in the higher classes. But the W(ust of it is that, as a 
consequence of this oliango in the taste of tlie oge, many men* 
especially professional men, are compelled against tlieir own wish 
to keep up an appearance of being m^ie prosperous than they really 
arC| in order to retain the custuu of clients who judge of their 
aVlity by the extent of their bus nes^ an I inusiire then business 
by the amount of their expenditure. Thus, the nuue Inghly civilized 
we become (nnl a high state of civilir itioii, using tli#' }*l‘rase in its 
popular seuhe, is only to be .attaini 1 bj a nation eon taming a sensible 
proportion of iicli men with leisure and means to ciipj ibt rehne- 
manis of life), the more difficult fb es it beiome f»>i intu of mo 1^ rate 
ificomcs to reap the benciiis attaching to residime in a highly 
Chilirod rouutrj without finding tin ir expiiise'i unavoidably increased 
to a degree they can ill bean 

But beyond this change from a comparatively luxurious mode of 
life some of the causes of whuh we hare endeaaoured to tracer 
many circumstances have of late yeais combined to render still more 
embarrassing the condition of the bulk of the middle classes. The 
increased cost^ of articles of con«:umption occasioned in part, no 
doubt, by the recurrence of strikes among labouring men — those 
itrikes themselves not merely afltcting the rents of houses and 
the price of furniture and iittings, but also interfering with the 
cost of bustnoss all over the country — the spread of education, and 
the additional facilities which now exist for bringing \ip promising 
children, even in the lowest grades, to follov? what are termed the 
teamed professions-^all tend, some directly, others indirectly, to in-> 
ticaify that^atmgglc for life to which wc have adverted at the begins 
Bing of this article^ The rise in housc-ient and in the cost of neecsaaries 
are obvious to everyone ; and here it must be remembered that Ae 
iteration in the standard of comfort, or more correctly the 
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stAnilard of luxury, amongst all c1n>3«ic«!, has caused many things tq 
ho looked upon as necessaries \rhich were never so regarded somo 
years since. And we have only to glance at the slate of the learned 
and scientific profesHions to see how real is the cfioci of bringing^ 
up a largo number of young men posse^Rcd of little or no private 
means, witli tlie idea tlint the best mode of applying the education 
they lia\e rocoi\ed to the practical and laudable purpose of rising 
in life is to turn doctor, or lawyci, or parson, or man of «icionce. 
Never was n lime, perhaps, when thcie was such a block in e\ery 
profession as there is now. No matter how young a man may enter 
upon the particular profession he ndoptn, no matter how able h*‘ may 
be, it must still be years before he c«au ever hope to make a living by 
it. The conse (uence of all this is that men pos’tponc marriage to 
a period farhejond what wo mn} \eiitnrc to term the natnial ago. 
To take to oneself a wife upon any less income than live bundled a 
jear is reckoned simple fully, and extremely hazardous oien on that 
sum. Yet liow few nrn at thirty years of age are making five 
hundred a } car by their profession f And after that tunc of life, 
bachelor habits once foimod are not so easily got ml of, and men 
begin to think that, baling done without a hclp-niatc so long, tliey 
t?au well continue to pass the rest of their life as unshackled as they 
began it. AVliethcr this is a healthy or moral blatc of things we 
leave our readers to judge. 

G K. 

OUR MISCELLANY, 

I. 

THE HINDOO PATRlOl’s BuOK UF VllULKhES oR EDIToltINa 
MADE EASY. 

In Jtliese days of print, when books <^re pnblihhing in every 
branch of every science and every art known tbman, it is a misfortune, 
it must be admitted, that no book has as }et appeared which has 
for its object the task of making easy the business of Editing 
newspapers. Cousideriiig also how many men are prepared to enter 
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into that trade in India, iftlion all oilier profossions fail, remember- 
ififr too that any of ns might at any instant bo called upon to 
cither t»tarl a ncTNspaper or condnet one already started, it seemri to 
be a pity that no aid, in tlin form of a ready made mauiial e^en, 
hhoulJ be forthcoming. Ptihops a/Ur all, this it» due to piofosbional 
jealousy ; for, it is but iiatiiial that Ibose who have buceoedod in 
journaliBin alter patient traaiiiig and much waiting, — Buceeeded 
even beyond their e\}j( ctations, as the Editoi of the Jfmdoo Pah lot 
who is o\on now looked njum as a Brahman ol Hindoo l^oclety 
mcHpecti^e ol tlic c.isle to vhidi he b( Ion g**— should (udem our 
to make a secict of Ihcii nrl. We, hovroMi, aie aluno mulIi j< aloiisy, 
although we 1 an nBsnio t lie readei that W( ha\e had our share of 
suorcsB, so imioh so lliat the pajxi no fiist cditid, within si\ months, 
commanded an e\tenHi\c sale, if not m its onn iielit, at lea*'! in light 
of tho articles (of the ba/^ar^ it used ni paikmg. e deejdy 
sympathise with those ^oungstns uho aie alreadj m the profession, 
but more so with tliose nlio are as yet not in il, but may any 
xnoinont lie ra//^i to it. It is, thtrefoie, tlmt we have resolved 
to give to tlio woild the Ifuuloo PutiioCs briok of jd’rascs, as being 
the surest and tho slioilest way of teaching tliorti/of Editoring, 
Our contemporary cannot complain that we do him in | notice, for the 
original book \\e have not pilfered, oxen if we could be supposed to 
be capable of it. Om knoxx ledge of its contents is derived from 
a patient study of the tiles of tlie Pahiot for sex oral years. Wo 
do iiot pjedge cursclves to publihh tlie whole of those coiitents in 
this issue, far less to do so by paits in siicceeiling ismics, but all 
we promise is that wc will endeaxour to place the >Yhole book 
before the reader according to our convenience. We may, how- 
ever, discontinue our tabk if the Editor of the Patriot appeals to us 
and can show reasons. 

1. Amsk. — W hen you oictract a para from any of your eon- 
temporarios wdth the ’sentiments of which you happen to agree, 
never trust to make any independent observation to that effect, but 
aay, with a note of ndmiiation. This would at once be 

lieautiful and concise, and gh^e a religions tone to your lemark. 
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2. Bomb was not built in a uw.— W henevor you have to 
notice any infant Institution ninl }ou are de*honft of speaking a 
word of encouragement to it^ projectors or if you ha\o to defend 
any such instiuitiun trom the chaiee thnt its capacity for doing good ' 
lb as cipher, say, tliat l^ome tca'f not hvitt in a day,” 

8. Death is nrs\ \mon(* rnn orf4t. — Y ou mn'!)t nd^it that 
this a very nice sentenoo ; but Ilu.n t runn laiicos might not SO 
transpire ns to enable \on lo u-^e it litly. Ihit what of it P When*' 
o>ei you have to notice Hit* d^sTlh of i Kinnii peisfU), always, along 
with it, make moutKui <»f *ome ollui p{iM»ue» who have died the 
bamc week, e\ en it iheso biltei b<* \eiy luso^nitieaut ones of wliom 
nobody knew anything in Von must do that^ inthei than foro^ 

go the jdeiisiire of nsin^ ‘'luh a (.ipibil (ntence *^d<(ith is hisy 
among the great'* 

4. What next and nfxt ^ If you wisli to shew yoiii sui prise 
at the conduct of any public otlbei oi bod}', always do so by toying 

what nert and nert tifi<'i, of com e, crivin^ a concise account 
of that conduct, either in youi own vvoids if }o(» can, oi cpioting the 
language of any of your conteiii]ioi.ni* s. 

5. Did infatcmion oo iinirrn? Wliat n fut and diiod 

Bciitcnce is that ’ It at once f\j»ic‘-s(s awillieiing scorn and the 
anperior wisdom of him wlio ums it. Nc*v< i fml, theietore, of using 
it when you seek to abuse an otTKidl oi bis uicasuie. It ha4S aii 
effect of its own, be sui e, , 

6. To HONOR nnr is ro honor rrasELVEs Whenever you wish 
to applaud any countiyman of youis tor anythiiujr he does or has 
done, (or may not have done,) however insignificant the* act may be, 
either in its immediate or jirospcjctive cdfecls — as, for example, tho* 
Bengal Music scliool of Bahu (not Ihn^h) fioureiidra Mobun Tngoro, ' 
(although, by the bye, even the Engtiblman and the* /’/tVwd have 
of late lent themselves, possibly still unconsciously, to the game of 
amuggling that gentl^an to the supposed peerage of tlie realm)~lqF 
all moans, boldly say honor hitn is to honor oui selves 

7. Mispoetunb never combs sinolf. Yon must always make 
Use of thie expression m noticing a misfortune. But then yotf |An$i 
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have tho knack of manufaeturinff a clozon other misfortnnea for ono 
real one that happens. Is it an Ilon’blc Raja Bahadoor who has 
sustained a bereavement in tho death of an nnclc ? Say, that the 
very same evening, he lost a favorite parrot through the negligcnco 
of hi& servant ; and to crown all, his cook fell from the steps and 
broke a^ish of meat that he was carrying for his master. 

( To be eonttnued. ) 


IL 

Wa ALL HAVE FAULTS. 

He who Ijoasts of being perfect m perfect in his folly, 1 have 
been a great deal up ami down in tho world, and I never dkf see 
either a peifoct horse or a perfect man, and I never shall until I 
see two Sundays come together. You cannot get white flour out 
of a coal sack, nor perfection out of human nature ; ho who looks 
for it had better look for sugar in the son. The old saying is 
lifeless, Inultloss.”# Of dead men wo should say nothing but good, 
but as for the hung they are all tarred more or less with the black 
brush, and lialf an eye can see it. 

Every head has a soft place in it, and every heart has its black 
drop. Every rose has its prickles and every day its night, jEveii 
the sun shows spots, and the skies are darkened with cloud<(. No 
body is so wise but he has folly enough to stock a stall at Vanity 
Fair. Whore I could hot see the fool’s cap, 1 Lave nevertheless 
heard the bolls jingle. 

As iliorc is no sunshine without some shadows, so all human 
good is mixed up with more ur loss evil ; even Poor-law guardians 
have their bttlo failings, and Parish beadles are not wholly of a 
heavenly nature. Tho best wine has its lees. All men’s faults are 
not written on their forheads, and it’s quite as well they ore nol^ 
or hats would need wide brims ; yet, as sure Hi eggs arc eggs, faults 
of some kind nestle in ovoiy man’s bosom. There’s no telling when 
anion’s faults will show themselves, for hares pop out of a ditch 
.»juBt when you are not looking for them. A horse that is weak in 
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UiQ Icncrs nttig not stumblo for a mile or two^ but it is in hini and 
the rider had better hold him np well. The table cat is not lapping; 
milk just now, but Ica^o the dairy door open, and wc nill see if she 
18 not as bad a thiif as the kitten. There is Iho in tlio flint, coo) 
as it looks ; wait till tlio steel gets a knock at it, and you will 8 ee» 
E\ cry body can read that riddle, but it IS not c\cry body that will 

remember to keep his gun-powdor out of «the waj of the candle. 

hi# «J. 


III. 

Fisll-ll VTC niNO IN CuiNA, 

A CU 110 U 9 mode of fish-liatchiug h said* to be fcdlowcd in Chinn* 
Having collected the necessary spanu fioni the watei’s edge, ilia 
iiHheimaii places a coitaiu quantity in an empty hen’s egg, which Is 
sealed up with wa\ and put under the sitting hen. Aftei some days 
they bleak the egg, and empty the fiy into naier well waimed by 
tbc sun, and thcie tnoio them until they aie sufficiently strong to be 
turned into a lake or rner. E. J. B. 


IV. 

The ViiLAGE Mmd. 

Come, come, dear giil, come, cease those teais, 
Ami put thy tiust m me , 

Away with all thy foolish fears, 

I’ll still be true to tbee. 

I 

I loved thee in thy cluMliood, dear, 

When we together play’d , 

Thou wert the fairest ol the fair 
To me, my tillage maid. 

As years; rolled on, my hnc ft>r thee 
Stronger and stronger f,rcw ; 

And dost thou think such lo\c can be 
Lhsporecd like morning dew ? 

No, no, I still remember, dear, 

When wc together played, 

And now with thee, my love, shall share, 

My sweet, my \illago maid 
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Then take my lieart, 't’is all tliiue'own ; « 

Give me llio only pru*' 

1 4 rave — tlmt’s thee ami thee alone 
Come, dry those tearful oyc's. 

And let mo h«‘e again those Bniiloh, 

The same as \<Jion I 8lia}(d 
O’er hill and dale for many imlew, 

With thee, village maid. 

E. J, B. 


V. 

VlCE-llEOAL IRE. 

Beware, ye At^lo Indian Editois, how yo offend the godti of 
01ympu«». The Editor of a big Daily hnb had his name removed 
from the lists of gentlemen honon d with iu\ilations to Vieo-regal 
dinners. Considering that you must eat inoider to liv(% and remem- 
bering too that nothing but tlie dilicacies of ibe season alone nie 
served nj) in Vice-regal miterlaiiiments, oh, it is a veritable punihli- 
mont, too cruel in its contrivance, to thus summarily cut an 
offending journalibl, even if it did not cairy vviih it the idea of a 
social cxcomnuiu lent ion. Tlicy say that Lord Litton is a poet, and 
poets, we know, deal with the mind. The mental torture that the 
new punishment could jvrodiice vvab, ]»eihap8, the only circumstance 
that recommended it to Lord Lytton’s poetic brain. Tlierc is, even 
now, we are sure, a great cluickle in ofliciul circles ; the only dis- 
oppointment, liowovcr, is that, ptuhaiis, after all, tlic offending 
journalist might have the moans left to order for ns rich dinners or 
eyeii richer, with the additional consolation of enjoying them without 
oiScial scowls on every side, Wc know that the Viceroy is the head 
of Indian society — a viritable pranuinick in the official caste. Is it^# 
therefore, a delicate hint to all officials that they also should do to 
tlic offending jonrnalist as their acknowledged head has done ? Then, 
after all, why rediculo the poor native for his caste-rules and his 
eagerness for excommunicating his offending countrymen, since the 
^ Viceroy himself is not above the practice ? 
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To \icw tlio punwlmicnt from onotlior slatid-pouii. We caunot 
coRgrattilato Lord, Lyt ton on liis ilisoo^ery, for it cannot bo universally 
cflicacion**. Nali\o Editors do not mmh pnVo a mlccha Lhana swch 
OH Lord Lytton can m\itp tliem to, and it is, tlioroforc, all tlic same 
tlrnif? whether tho^ orr invited oi Evtn Vioe-iesfal invitations 

to fiFht class dinners nhen ^Hables gioan nndii costlj piles of food,” 
or to first class halls when the most sjlphid and any foiins of female 
lovilinesH ^‘chaac the crl(n\in|T hours with tljinj^ feet/* confer no 
disimelion on a Native, and (\(omnmnkation theiefrom can neither 
mean difleri ace. If oiir FUc;ircstions aie wanted, we think, the rl^ht 
ennrse would he to inteidict these olTinders the aeivues of tlio 
harbor and the m nj^ht Native fishiou. Thin is tho true 

Aryan pinnshinent ; how superior is this, in voiy retinoment of 
ciuelty, to anjlhintf Loid L>tt«m could devise I 

But, those who ilinik ditl'i ientl>, mnjht Bay iheie is a seiions side 
of the question ns well. Our lOlli century Sardanapalus,*(wo of 
coni*-c do not accept tin* usu.il ostiniaie of that monartl/s chat actor,) 
— the mil lleotnal gourmand of the a^re — Ihillart 8avarni, has 
said that caliiic' ih moio an inUUectual than n mere antmnl act. In 
one of his exquiMh* aphoi isiuh,* lie emuKiahs tho grand truth that 
animals ftedy hut man ahme cats.” In the stinin of Ravariii, what 
a host of delicious ideas does that one word cats” convey ! Ami 
then, oh, moio delicious still the ideas connotc*d by the words a 
Vicc-rogal dinner/’ where a brilliant genius in poesy an«l eloquence, 
with tho experience, besides, of a whole continent, to which is now 
being added that of an Eastern Eiiqure, is the moving sun, with a 
host of inferior Batcllitcs — brilliant stars all— in the Rccrotaries 
and Members of Council, all conti ihuting to make the ^ery air 
of the Hall up to the grand stair-case, intellectual, pure and simple t 
What cannot sneh an atmosphere achieve ? The ilulleBt, the vnlgarest 
and the grossest being can be elevated to tho regions of ineffablo 
bliss, whore purged of its mortal grossness, its whole existoneo sha}l^ 
be permeated with cthcrial enjoyment — too subtle to be described 


♦ ►See Bavarin’s lland-hoQk of Dintng. 
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in worils Int not the less real in it<5 int(>naiiy. Is it not, tliorefore, 
Uio very height of cruelly to dehai a sociable .rational creature, 
whatever his offence, from participating in tneh raptures’ nicii 
again, the story a<^sumns a more than tragic interest when wo re- 
member that the iinlividual wo now debar was at one time a parti- 
cipator ill that bliss. Contrast sliaipens our sensibilities, and 
pleasure aftt»r pain is always swoetei , but, oh, pain after pleasure 
is tenfedd gall and wormwood. The «.woet rccollectyn of Vice-regal 
cntertainimMits contrasted with lii^ pieseiit i/nmtellectual ones might 
bnn; on a permaiietit despondency upon (ho deliiniueiit which Khali 
effectually render him harmless in futiiie. Oli, b<', L. L , thou hast 
studied human natuic too keenly to bo irustcil with so imicdi power.* 


VI. 

LITILE LOUISE. 

Light ami neiml little Loui'^c, 
fsiuh a little thing. 

Tupping like a little fatne, 

Niignig like a bird in spiiiig. 

IL 

8he was eier smiling, laughing, 

Huoh a little tiny thing. 

Like a little joyous sunbeam, 
l*la^ing on a rippling stioaiu, 

III, 

Wlicn her stops were beard by any, 

Tliey would call her, liUle faiiie ; 

And wo loved to hear her sing 
Like a jo}ons thing of spring. 

IV. 

Lightly tripiiing over the lea, 

Hinging oft hei songs of gladness, 
Laughing, tripping, little lamise, 

Was thoic ever such a fairie ^ 

rilll.O IXDICL’S. 


♦8im;jj>thc abo^c was in print, the Ilin'Ioo Patmt has coutripiicted 
the story which forms its basis. Ed, jV. jt/. 
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LINES TO L--N. 

XThat stays tlieo from the curtained bod 
Wlierc downy fcatheis soft below 
Woes gentle sloop — ^by faucy fod • 

Or with otlioi colors they glow * 

Droamuig, oh, many a dream of bliss i 

IT. 

What stay^ thee from the ear tamed bed 
Whoso sofioned -shade, difPasing bliss, 

Poneath which one may clasp and kiss, 

Until Iho morn,— -by slanting snnboams lod, 
With flaunting glaze — dispels the charm ? 

Ill, 

Whaf stays thoe from the curtained bod 
Which waits hut to ifceive^ thcc, lovo, 

A central form, diifushig blis^s, 

A lorni which one may lovo alone, 

A lip which one nTay ever kiss ? 

PurLO IlTDICUS. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 

The word language has a wide siguifioation, but for the pnrposoa ' 
of the present subject it may be used, as it generally is, and with pro^ , 
priety, to denote the moans which we employ in expressing one 
thoaghts. Motions and gestures left out of consideratiou, words 
main, the only medium of communication, and the entire collection^ 
of them arranged according to necessity is language. That 
eessity, for its obviousness, it behoves us not to explfum When vnk 
sayMOinan spesks the Bengali language, we mean that he uses wordn 
that holong to a particular vocabulary. Each word has a moaning 
andoonsiruction, the meaning frequently varying with the eonatraa 

4 
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tton ; bosi(IoS| there is an arrangement necessary for correct express 
eion, nn^l true apprehension. 8o a sentence is a system in proper 
ifgulatiou , it has a material body^ and a soul >rhich gives it power 

act. Thai soul is the law of Bhetoric, and wonls are parts com- 
posing tlie physical frame. 

Ko reference has been made to the representation of language 
ty art. Writing has a history of its own, however obscure it may 
at present be, and subordinate as its part is, and the bearing it ha«^ 
npon the subject will be noticed in the proper place. Suffice it 
to say here that wc have to deal with words of moutli, that is to say, 
W’ith spoken language or speech. 

Tlie processes of reasoning are two-fold, the Deductive and In- 
tluctivc. The one is arguing fiom the universal to the particular, 
and is of service in applying to Individuals the connotations em- 
bodied in general propositions. Tlie other is proceeding from ob- 
nerved coincidences and sirailariticfi in individuals^ by goncraliz^ation 
4md classification, to the foimaiion ^of principles. The one method 
is quite distinct from the otlier. Errors most arise when it is 
intended to supply the place of Induction with Deduction and 
liypoUiesis The theory of nature abhorring a vacuum is known to 
all as a bright instance of fallacious dogmatism. It is vain to 
^proceed with an untrue proposition ; but after a theory bos been 
wrrectly and clearly established, its application to facts becomes a 
matter of mere experiment or analysis, partaking of the nature more 
of *art than of science. In the synthetic or building process, the 
inquiry should begin with an examination of the materials which are 
to be used in iiia construction. In the science of language, therefore, 
trords, first of all, require the semtiny of the inquirer. 

If we consider the different modes of communication adopted 

the different nations of the Earth, all the words that are 
Snusefiom antipodes to antipodes, we shall find them arranged 
Into a large number of Tooabularies. The external distinetion 
commonly observable between them is that they are, so to say, 
aaturallypunderstood among particular groups only, beyond whieli 
^ they form subjects of regular study. Intelligibility supposes tho 
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BKiatencc of connecttou hotween au external fact and the iateraal 
«oul^ whereby the mental recegnition of the fact boeomea a matter 
of course ; that is to 8ay» the fact is takeu as a link in a chidn of 
existing associations. This is what is understood by the terUbi; 
wantuff^ The meaning is the essence of a wordi . pronnneiation ita. 
physical existeuoe. Thus the entire nature of a word is three-fold^ 
firsts in respect of its pronunciation, secondly, as having a meaniiil;^ 
thirdly, by being represented in^writing. Writing, or any visiUo 
representation, is not essentially a part of a word ; the meanittg abo 
has reference to its application only ; the pronunciation or sound aloua 
is all that tlie word is. The sctenco of language, therefore, v Is 
conversant with the sound or utterance of words. 

Words are compound in their pronunciation. A and I arc th< 
only exceptions. Two or more different sounds form a whole sound, 
or word. The divisions are called syllables. Each syllable again fa v 
a composite sound, made up of two or more primary sounds* Mono^ ' 
syllabic words, though not formed of two or more syllables, are still 
composed of two or more primacy sounds. The primary sounds arc 
represented by letters. They have different sliapes in difforcttlt 
languages, and the nature of their combinations also is various. 
With the letters, and their combinations, oi)ens tho field of pliiW 
logical inquiry— a task too onerous and not very pleasant, in 
proportion to its present utility, but, at the same time, more deserving , 
a scholar than any research in physical science. , , 

Variety demands investigation. In the absence of investigation 
science could have progressed, and knowledge, which * iff now CQ* 
brilliant an ornament of humanity, could never have improve^' 
Change, though uniform, and according to laws which it is the pri# 
vitice of the human iiit<cUect to expound and formulate— dtatigs^! 
sure pnoof of the inevitability of the divine will, excites curiosi^tit 
and curiosity, after the adage, may be said to be the mother of iuvfi^ 
tkm. As it is in the world of tangiblo matter, so it is in Isngui^' 
The eomuionest observer notices tho fact, when words utteired^|j 
English are translated to .the Mogul for bis understanding 

Buglish, and the only language the Mogul imderstandjif^ P 
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^tarauian, are different languages. In one aolitarj comer of Calcuttai 
twenty languages may be spokeu, but ibe persons that make the 
iuotloy groups hare come from ?ery distant parts of the world ; and 
ill those parts the speech commonly used by the natives is what 
is called their mother language. Every man has a motlier language, 
which he most dearly values, as a birthday gift. It is no natural 
inheritance; for though the cuckoo born in the nest of the 
stupid crow, will always be a cucko^ in act and in sound, man in his 
infancy transported to a fororgn climato will not know his mother’s 
speech. He will speak tho language which'circumstancos will teach 
him j and so it is possible tliat a Bonnerjeo bom in England, without 
the opportunities of learning Bengali, will not be able to speak or 
understand the language of his own motlier. 

Indeed, business, and other oonflideratious, compel men to leave 
their native land for distant places; indeed, there is now a 
general tendency towards cosmopolitanism ; still os matters yet 
stand, tho map of tho world will sufficiently show that languages 
gro confine 1 within certain political or physical bounUiies. Tiio 
language generally spoken in England is English, the same 
language is spoken in America also. But do we not hear of 
differences ? There are peculiarities in use of the Euglibh language 
as spoken and written in Ameiica. In England itself, not to say that 
Scotch is very different from English, the speech in use in Middlesex 
is not the same as that in York. There are peculiaiities in each, 
and consequently differences between both. Both are the English 
language, and are merely dialects of the same. The Bengali of 
Baur is a dialect, as is that of Eastern Bengal. Tho words 
ftnd wiU scarcely be understood in Calcutta, aUhongh in 

West Biirdwan they arc used more than a hnndrod times a day by 
every man and woman. Perhaps it may be assorted with tolerable 
acmlracy that the number of dialects of the Bengali language is 
ideuticid with the number of its Districts. The languages too of 
Aailtt and the neighbouring places do not appear to be very differ- 
ent from B&gali. 

Languagfb lives in being spoken. Its life, therefore, is an object 
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to rpali/.od in imagination only, nrithont reference to a permanoht* 
physical entity. Perhaps for the sake of a more intelligible Qlustraiioa 
we might compare it to the constant buccession of tho flitting shadei 
of tho clouds, which have not a momcnt’en fixedness, and wluohv 
appear and disappear at the will of the winds of heaven, Prottai9(!; 
elation or articulate sound, thcrofoie, is the c8*4onee, and tho humiia 
mouth is the passage througli which omits, as through Gomookbi 
the crystal Ganges, tho pure and hcavrnly stream of 1anguag0i 
the taste of which, unlike that of the ^‘oblivious pool,’* eniichcs ibo 
soul with knowledge and understanding, with powers and suscejH 
tibiiitioa, whoiowith God, the great source of goodness, was pleased 
to endow mankind. The voice is the immediate material causo of 
tho pronunciation. Perhaps we had better identify the one with the 
other, for tho former is but tho even stieam, which rendered 
boisterous by the efforts of the tongue, lips, or gutter, working like a 
hurricane, is all that the latter may be said to signify. Tlio analysis 
of pronunciation, therefore, is into volco, intonation, necout nation, 
and quantity of sounds, Tlie tone and accents of different persons 
and peoples >aTy, but that does not afiect language so miuh as the 
variation of tlic quantities, and sounds tlKiinsehcs. It lias doubtless 
been observed by all, that although men hcropionoiince and 
the people of Eastern Bengal cannot help pronouncing the same words 
C^t?l Honor has not now jnsi the same iironuiiciation as 

honour. The word in Prakrit is the same in meaning and 
substance as of tho Bengali females. Tins is* what the expression 
phonetc change indicalcs, and it is effected by lapse of time. 

Of the two processes we have just explained, that which relateil 
to the different forms of tho same speech, spoken in different parti 
of tho same country or province— parts separatail from one another, 
it may bo, by rivers or marshes, or by jungles or com flclds**^* 
dialectic variety is open to the observation of the most anseieuiifie 
man. This city itself, being tho rendezvous of people from nA - 
parts of v^Bengal, who come in daily contact with ono andtliet;. 
is a place where we may have opportunities for satisfying 
curiosity, and perhaps paying eurselves for the trouble ^ 
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indulging in rucriimcni o\or tho spoken peculiarities of the innoceivt 
villager. Tins sort of ciijcjment is froquont, and necessarily 
relative. Can the Baboo of Calcutta hope to be excused for his 
Jargon by tho rabble of Commillali ? And lot him not at the 
samo 4inic consider that he is bicasecl because his speech happens to 
be the basis of tlio literary language. The dialect of a particular 
place may for various reasons become the literary language ; but 
before it was so rocened, it had not aii advantage over that of a 
dificrent Division or Di')tnct. Ail wcic held iu equal fat our ; and 
no one in particular was pre-eminently the Bengali language. Tho 
literary language itself cannot be called tlie proper language of the 
country nntil and unless it has lieen so far ci^tabllshcd that the 
inhabitants of all the remote parts of tlic country take it for their 
otrn. What would, indeed, be the fate of the dialect of Hootauati of 
n century back, if instead of the capital of India being erected her^ 
a town in Chittagong wore made the Metropolis, and Vidyasagara,. 
Chattel jec, Dutt> and (Joopta ueie bom among the Liishai and 
Dhangara tribes ! llie literary language is the offspring of circum- 
stances, and quite in the same way as cei tom persons are favoured by 
ftirtune, does one dialect become the medium of polite conversation 
and commnnicatiou, and tho store of the most valuable productions 
of man. it has a beginning, and if no compare its first stage with 
a subsequent one, which it may have come to after two decades and 
a half, we shall sec that the vooabulaiy has been immensely increased, 
and that the original forms of c\piesbion, for their number and 
explicituosdi fall short of the advanced necessity. Tho answer to 
the question, how has this addition taken place, will shew what in- 
fluence tho sister-dialcets have upon their thriving relation. Tho 
improvement of language predicates the improvent of the community 
among whom that language is m use ; the first start and tho 
progress are ueccssitatod by tlic wonts of the members — wants 
which tho manner of life, the religion, the social relations of the people 
create. It can be understood by all that as a dialect is on the way 
of its recognition as a literary language, the limited number of 
f words of which it originally consisted cannot supply the increasing 
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cimnand, and tliF smrronnding dialocts first, and foroign langtiagca 
afterwards, are indenieil upon for apt terms and idioms. Not 
difierent was, and is, tlio case with Bengali, English is. not ^ 
dialect of Wessex only, bnt the composition of dialects spoken 19 
e^ery part of Great Britain, modified by the nholosome infinencos of 
the languages of diffeiont coantries, as every student is perfoOtlj^ 
nwfire. The literary language is the langnngc that is written and^ 
spoken with slight variations by the cducateil. Its extent marks 
the spread of education. Among the nnleitcrcil, tliereforo^ tho 
local /mfois miist be 8|)okcn. Dialoeis mtist live coniomixirnuoonsly 
witli the refined speech ; and their extinction would prc-snpposo tbo 
'i eleomefact of the imi\crsality of the cultivatwl RpeecU. Wo tiX 
know how the Bengali language, as it is found in books, is under^ 
stood by any student in the far oiT villages, and wo all know too 
that those that have recci\ od edneation through that channel have 
abandoned their own peculiarities of speech, and accepted the forma 
and words considered as approved* Tims there is a gain on the one 
side, and loss on the otlic^r, and the co^abscenco of both is a step 
towhrds the popularization of the liteiary language. It has been 
aflfinned, therefore, by certain learned authors— and among them 
by M. Ernest Bevan of Paris, and Professor Muller — ** that ilte 
natural tendency of language is from diversity to uniformity/' We 
have on the contrary the opinion of Grimson, supported to a great « 
extent by Professor Whitney of America, in those words—** dialecta 
develop themselves progressively, and the more* wo look backward 
in the history of language, the smaller is their namb(»f, and the less 
definite their features. All muitiphcity arises gradually from m [ 
original unity.” Now, we have authority against authority ; auA ^ 
when doctors disagree it would be for ordinary mortals to have thair 
own way, Fortnnately, however, in the present case, there seems to 
be a solntioii of the difficulty which will justify both opinions. We ; 
have attempted to shew that a language is but one of the many 
didleets spoken in a certain province ; and also that when a language 
aas been formed, the dialects rela^ to it, transfer to it their own 
gliuaglh and importance, sometimes even entirely vanisliing in it. 
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1 We bavo seen fni thor that a maHiiatlo of dialects exist before any 
one of thorn is accepted for a more general medium. This leads to 
the consideiatiOQ of tlio subject upon facts to be found crowded in 
the space between tha first inoniont when men spoke an articulate 
and intollcgiblo langunge, and the recent ovont of the formation of 
a modorn language, IF, indeed, it w(40 possible for any nutiilier of 
men at any time to imcnt a certain method of speech for them- 
aelves, and if that w'cic the law all over the world — ^in short, if 
languages could spnng up spontaneously at the place where tliey are 
m use, it would be possible, according to the rule wo lia\o already 
enunciated m reference to the foimaiion of I.ingiiage, that the 
number of dialects should increase as wo pioccod backward m time. 
Sat It will appear, as wc go furthen on, tliat the fact is otherwise, 
and that it must bo so. The dccibion of the point depends upon the 
accuracy of the supposition that in olden tunes thcie weio only a 
lew languages spoken on caith, from which the modern ones hn\c 
descended. Tlioicfoie, confining our attention to the pciiod when 
a modern language is being formed, we find that Professor 
Muller’s thooiy is pcifoctly concct* and refenng ajso tor the 
proceeding ages, enteudmg backwaid to the infancy of language itself, 
we have no hesitation to endorse Mt. Gnmson’s view. A prmutue 
language is the oiigin when divergence of dialects begins, and a 
modorn language is a lens which intercepts their course^ and causes 
thorn to converge. 

HaNing thus briefly examined the process of the formation and 
devolopmont of language, we have to return to a consideration of 
tha results of the change that has always been going on, in the 
pronounciation of words by idl men in all ages. Wo shall in this 
place have to- ob&ervc tlie peculiarities of the component pmrta of 
language, and note tho generaliaations that have boon fonned with 
regard to them. Words in their application have grammatical forma 
that is to say, forms which are consistent with tho rules of grammar^ 
**MawQlgo'’ is incorroot, because the first person in the foM of 
Cine* cannot, according to grammar, be used in Bnch a sendenee. 

^ Gtraranuir then is the code of laws regnlaitng^ the use of words ih 
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M iSkm tofrm/^ fttid cs » qr sien it eomVi not bo in 

fonns tbmcralTea. How many langnageo are now lMis| 
spoken by tbe nnenl^vated tribes of the bills, without their 
any idea of tbe rales which govern them in tlieir spoeoh ! The) 
talk spontaaeonsly, aa they laugh and weep, and do not dream A# 
there are any rales in the use of their words. Words in their differettj 
feram they may have, but to them, these forms have no significianiQ^ 
aaid will have none, until tlieir language becomes their study, whiM 
they shaU feel wants which no exertion other than an exaimnattOlf'<|| 
the words trill satisfy. Grammar will then start into life, ftrill 
the domtant state in which it will have been lying in the sirnathMi 
of tbe words themselves. Without this help no language cant btl 
fearnt or improvad-^altbough its influence in respect of diflbtaul 
languages is not equal, being greatest where the forms are moll 
abundant, and least where least. The grammatical forms in EngKibi 
are very few. ** Another will say” argues Sir Philip Sidney, in kii 
^Befenoe of Poesi^* ** that English wauteth grammar. Nay, tral| 
it hath that * praise that it wants not grammar; for grammar U 
might have, but needs it not, bomg so easier in itself, and so void ol 
thoBB cumbersome differences of cases, genders, moods and tensol^ 
which I think was a piece of the towor of Babylon’s curse, that a xttiii 
riiould be put to school to learn his mother-tongue.” Gromiaa^ 
pfopetly speaking, consists of two ports, Orthography and Etymology | 
tbe fonner treating of letters, their sounds and combinatione^ wi 
the latter of words, their primitive and derivative forms and thiiit 
inflexious and mcdificationa. The text book of English QriiamM 
prepared by Hiley, which is m use m many schools in ArngifAj 
toaebeo that English OrsMUar is divided into five ports ; namrilli 
Orrikogvwphyi Btyniology; Syntax, PunctuetioD, and Prosody. 
have not kidoded in gvanunar, the third, fourth and fifth pavto d 
Ada olasstfioation. Fronody is not mentioned as a part of Bliglflip 
Grammar by Ifr. Bain, with whose noma Indian atndsAti 'Wj^ 
IMS fiswiKnr. Indned^ thero is no reason why Prosody aMssU 
tto oeMidaiad aa a part VC English Grammar. It ki bafh I 
tyatem of wnrmigmg sentonoes metrically or rbythmieatty, attd^ i 
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a distinct aH, more allied to Rhetoric than to ilrammaf. 
^Othiog iief'd be said about Puactaaiion« Syntax forme the third 
and herein Mr. Hilej places all rules that relate to Ooncord, 
;^reriLmcnt, Connection and proper Airang«»meat of words in a 
jaanterce. Mr. Bain mentions Concord, Covc^rnraent, and Order, under 
HibiH head, and iuithcr ha^, in a nolo appended to Section 1 of 
Concord : in point of iact, these concords are already taught 

mder Etymology*’. So according to an approved English Grammarian, 
great port of Syntax le included m Etymology. Of the two 
temaining parts, Goxerument coutaiUK a few special observations 
jOn the ])Owcr that a woid hab to legulatc the case of a noun 
(Oar a pronoun, and is peculiar to the giammin of the English 
language. Tlie order of ^^Olds is docnledly the province of 
Bhetoric. Mr. Cam brings it v^itlun his Giamniar with a view to 
'teach the composition of scutenceb. In Uui\eisal Giammar, the 
Jl^es of Syntax of any pniUcnlar language liuvo no place, and until 
W unless a universal laiignugo makes the contending nations one, 
l^lDhapter on Syntax is an ubsutdiiy and impossibility. 

^ Xtu9 study of a language begun with the study of its grammar, 
SSad a ihorough knowledge of grammar gi\ es to the student such an 
idea of the language, as an anatomist gets of Hie human body by a 
caritilcal examination of its parts. The use of language in literature need 
not form a branch of the Grammarian’s study ; and in fact Gram- 
marians have not always been known to bo able to speak and write in 
the languages, so ably as many people of far less talent, indusir|r 
Jind erudition have slievvn themselves to be. The Sanskrit Gram- 
marians oiler a most remarkable example for our justification^ The 
Science of language, thoretore, based as it must be upon facts observed 
in different languages, requires a knowledge, if not of the literature, 
at least of the grammars of those lauguages, with a view to findmg 
Mi the similarities, and using them for purposes of its own. Here 
hnphs the study of Comparative Grammar/ 

^ When the grammars of different languages are formed the 
Ihe Philologist begins the operation^ of dissectmg and proving 
W parts of the body of each language, ^so that he may be able to 
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tli6 tignifioattoa of tlie forms^ and their deriyation 
The main problem for him to solre is how have the forms eome toM 
need in all langnages. Bengali has very few formist, and English fewm^ 
still. Bnt even among them, which in comparison with those 
*Oreek or Sanskrit deserve no fraction for a proportion^ there aeh^ 
peonliarities that lead to the discovery of important principlliii^ 
which apply to the whole framework of the langaages» and 
that every word has a growth, as it has a history. To illustrate <f9X 
meaning let us take for a example the word ?oaed» Max Muller siqMt 
that the d of the protcrite, which changes / hve into / lopid 
originally the auxiliary verb fo do, and I loved is iho same as /H 
did, or / did love. Thns wp see that Iho endint;' of rof'tilar Torbt ik 
their past and perfect tenses is an abbreviation of A. B. did or d$d(^^ 
The change of love to loved is known as a change of inflection, and 
adjunct is called a termination. But what is the word love itself f 
It is at once known to be of Saxon origin, and may, for ordinal^ 
purposes, be cousidored an English root. The word sacred is doriveili 
from eacer. Sacer therefore is the root of that word. The analyltf 
which Max Muller has given of the word ht^torirnih/f shows that 
is composed of the following parts ^ — h-r-stor-^-cal-ftf • tho letteri^ 
being the remnant of the Sanskrit root vid to know; the other psiH^ 
also having their respective explanations, whkh it will be too lQSi|j 
for ns to enter upon. In the word encfe^s/ul again, the part comil^ 
from the root is cess, in addition to which, we have sue and fulf HhjM 
one being called a prefix, and the other a suffix. Both of tMm 
again are traced to independent words. All the parts into whioh] 
word can be divided are ];cfernhlc to roots, long lost, for 
explanation, and all roots may be divided int^> three class 
(t) those consisting of one vowel, as t (2) those having one vowel i 
one consonant, as orf, da, (8) those consisting of one vowel^ 
more consonants than one, as tud, pin, ard, spas, spaud. All 
are monosyllabic. We cannot therefore expect to find two vOr 
in one root. Now arguing in the inverse or coustmetive way/^lj 
aee tbai modem words being composed of rootSf roots must ha 

stagey come together for the formation of wa)r4ii[|^^ 
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in which we do not jSnd iwota in their ioUgrnl nai original 
linn taunt have paseed tlirougfa stages of phonetic change^ and th# 
ccoltnaity of the transformation was arrested bj the language being 
yadnced to writing, and in a more effective way, by the diffusion of 
learning through the Press. Individual grammars attribute mean** 
inge to roots ; and llngnista and philologists arc at one in supporting 
the doctrine; but opinion is divided as to the precise primitive 
iigniffeations of roots. We cannot for obvious reasons enter into 
tiiat question in detail, and we are afraid that we shall tax the reader^s 
patiefkce very much, if wo do not, at ontc* state that the stages through 
wrhich roots, whilst traditionally coming down in the form of a 
language, or different languages, may be noted as f'vllows 

Ftrst used as independent words. 

Scc&nd „ —Two or more roots coming together, bat one losing 
its independence. 

Third „ —Two or more roots coming together, and being 
mixed up so as not to be palpably perceptible. 

This arrangement into what Mr. Muller calls (1) Radical (2) 
Tetminational (3) Infleotmnal stages, exhausts all the word# 
spoken in the world. This is called by philologists the morphological 
riiassificaition of languages, Chinese is in the Radical, Tamil and 
Bhootea in the Termiuational, and Sanskrit, Greek and Latin in the 
Inflectional stage. 

Perhaps every one has read that Leibnitz made an attempt at 
reducing language into algebraic formularies. The idea has always 
heen considered ridiculous; but Pcofeesor Schleicher of Jena 
ihought fit to follow it up ; and with a i lew to advance the principla 
nf the moi^hological classification of languages, proposed a veiy 
rilttilar sohemo in his paper entitled ^^contribution to the morpholo- 
fg of language”, published in the Memoirs of the Academy of St, 
i^tMburgh, Vol I. Who can say what amount of knowledge is yet 
ik ^tora for man ! 

' Thus we have briefly, and neoeessrily in a very superficial ws^ 
^en^hatihe phenomena of language are, what the ehtnges to 
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wUoh it i« whjeci, and what tbtir malts. We ha^ eome demi iiH 
Omky Latiii^ and Saaskrit^ and conaequentlj to such othera aa atm 
etymologioallj on the same levol with them. It remains however tsa 
be seen what processes have foUowod the death of thoso 
with Uie extinction of the life of the nations in whose mouQis th^ ^ 
lived. To be brief, we shall saj a word about Sanskrit. Of bit ' 
the bereavements which th^ Hindus hax e sufTereil in consoquenoa of ^ 
the snpremaoy of the crescent in India for so many centoriai 
together/ the most permanent and the most general one is the ^ 
loss of their most valuable acquisition — their language. When ita ^ 
life was gone, the centripital force jt bad was lost ; and tho ^ 
dialects which had been restrained till then, became all 
detached from the dead carcase ; and the relationship too that had 
subsisted between them lost its stiengtb. A similar eventi 
therefore, to that which must have occurred during the transitioif 
periods, between the different stages of the growth of language took 
place then. Bengali, therefore, left to itself, with such additions as 
elrenmstances brought to it from the Western Provinces, began to 
prosper, as also did the other dialects that hod closer affinity to 
Sanskrit. Bengali cannot be said to l>e the daughter of Sanskrit, but 
it owes its birth undoubtedly to certain mongrel forms pf the ‘ diviba * 
speech/ that might have been in use about the time of its extinction^ ^ 
It bears to Ranskrit a relation similar to that which English bears to 
Low German, 


REVIEWS. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Uttarpara Hiiakari 
Sahha, 1876-77. 

The XJttarparah Hitakari Sabha is a really very useful instituiioii^ 
Qoieily and imOBtentationsly it dops a deal of good. It was estsLf' ; * 
lished on the 5th of April, 1878, and thus it has completed the tom^ ^ 
teenili year of ita existence. The objects of Uie Sabha, aa stated • 
m previous Bepenrta, hato been from the beginning to ednoaie the 
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pOOT) to (liHtribuie medicines to the indigent sick, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage female education, and to ame- 
liorate the social, moral, and intellectual, condition of the inhabHants 
of Utiarparah and the places afljoining.” His Excellency the Viceroy 
ift its patron, and some of its membeis are very respectable people, 
hi^h-bom, educated, and large-hearted. The usefulness^ of such an 
institution can only bo checked by its pecuniary resources. However, 
daring the year under report, the 8abha succeeded to keep at 
school 30 boys at a cost of Rs. 207, to spend Rs 25 in rendering 
medical assistance, and Rs. 203 m maintnintng a few indigent 
widows. As regards female education the distinctive featme is, that 
the Sabha, after an examination, by individuals it appoints, awards 
n few substantial scholarships to the lyirls belonging to the different 
girls* schools of the district. Tt is n matter, besides, of no small 
happiness, that at a time ulien girls are trained to only read a few 
novels and indite epistles, or to knit stockings and work in carpets, 
-*-a training that can hnrdlv bo of anv use to mo^t girls after they 
leave school— the Hitakari Sabha of Uttarparah has inelnJed cookery 
in the curricula of its e\aminafions. Little Dora might bo a pretty 
girl and might shako her pretty ringlets in a manner the most 
irresistible, but poor Mr, Copperfield’a oysters were always undone, and 
poor Mr. Copperfield could novor manage to live on an income which 
quite sufficed for any of his neighbours, and Mr. Copperfield could 
never know at the end of the month how much he had spent below 
or over his income. We believe much of the opposition yet ofibred 
by the old and the orthodov to female education is due to the unprac- 
tical character of the education impaited in most schools of Bengal, 
Who would not like to have a wife capable of superintending, or 
when servants are absent, actually preparing, a few delicate yet 
cheap dishes of meat or condiments ? 

Then again, the girl-scholars of the Hitakari Sabha arc no Hiss, 
Katnini Banerjee, Miss, Bidhumnkhi Gosh or Miss, Soudamini 
Mittra, but plain, simple, Bengali girls , — SreemuH Rumini Srte^ 
mnii Bidhumukht Dosi, and Sreemuti Soudamini Dasi, Miss. 
Ramtni Baneijoe or Miss. Bidhumnkhi Gosh, might, for aught wo 
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know to tho contrary, be very pretty Bramicas, but for modesty ond 
meekness such os befit the Hindu irife, why^ give as a plain Zlset*, 
or Z>oat, with 8rrs?/mtt affixed. It is not for mere cavil that pro 
notice this peculiarity. But we believe the cause itself of femido 
education is being injured on this account. All mothers have a 
mortid aversion to see that plain Kamini Devi or Daetj after a year 
or two at a girls’ school, sliould lie transformed into Mtes. Kamini 
with a most inappropriate patronymic fit only for a Chiistian girl 
desiring a Mr, Gooh for a hushatul. What English mother 
would like to see that her Mins. Charlotte or Miss. Juliet should bo 
changed into SreeimtU ^harloHo or Sreemnti Juliet? And yet such 
is precisely the fooling with which native mothers contemplate the 
change in the names of llieir dailings. llie practice is really 
abominable that these Brahinos are adopting with regard to native 
names. We pul in a word of protest, knowing though that we shall 
never bo able to check this mad Brahintc rage. 

Wc cofigratulatc the Hitakari Sabha on its success, and wish it 
a long life. 


THE RAMA YANA, by Rajkrihlma Raya, .Mbert Press, No. $7, 
Mechua Bazar Btreet. This is a translation, in rhyme and closely 
literal, of the text of Valmiki. The fact is notorious that while wc 
have, in Bengalee, so many excellent translations in proso of the 
great epic of Valmiki, no effort has hitherto been ifiade at a metrical 
translation of the same. The work of Kirtibasa, so popular in this 
part of the country, is unquestionably elegant and betrays no 
incon^derable genius viewed as a poetic effusion. But, unfor** 
Innately, Kirtibaah’s Bengalee Bamayana and Valmiki’s Ramayana 
are wholly different works, no similiarity, except in the main plot^ 
being observable. Kirtibasha, who in his ignorance of Sanskrit^ 
drew largely from tradition and his own excellent imagination, has ^ 
doubtedly served to amuse all classes of readers who do not under* 
stand Valmiki. But Baba Rajkrisna Raya has proposed to himedC) t 
nothing less than the task of dressing the real V almiki m a ^ ^ 
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B«ftgaloe garb. If he execute* hif^|a8k well, he confers no small boon 
on his country. Fortanately^^lhe ftst instalment of hts work 
dh^we that his rhymes are j^llcnt. We admire his close 
rendering of the original, and ''we are bound to confess, that 
the lines are very musical, fiabu Raj Krisna Raya has, therefore, 
been so far successful. Homer has been translated more closely by 
many later poets, but Pope^s will^ we are sure, remain over popular, 
:^or its harmony and elegance. But Pope’s version, we all know, is 
not very literal. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRA TION OF TRA VANCORE 
FOR THE YEAR 1875-78, A. D. Travancore Go\ornnient Press. 
This Report is as it should be. JHr. Bashia Bhastri, the able Minister 
of Travancore, gives un cveiy information we desire, touching the 
internal administration of the kingdom and its relations wIUi foreign 
powers during the year under Report. That Travancore is a very 
vrell-govemed Native Kingdom no body can have a doubt who * 
peruBOS this small volume. There is economy but not niggardliness, 
a steadily rfslng revenue but no consequent oppression. If there 
were more Bashia Sbastris in India, more Native States would be 
like Travancore. 


SMRITI-PATAf (or the Tablet of Memory.) By Kanye Lain 
‘ UittrOi Valmiki Press, Ciklculta^ This is a beautiful poem coii- 
Slating of 102, stauaas eaoh cousieting of 4 linss. The metre is vary 
hamonious aud the rhymes are excellent. Within the compass area 
of such a short pltoducUon, , Baboo Konje LaU has shewn that ho la* 
a writor of cousidarable powers. There is also a touch ol tha iMo/ 
post here and there. He i* a young author aud we can eou*^ 
fidmtly predict that s^uld he strive he may have a name in Bengifi 
.poetery at BO diatBBt fatare. 
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The plionomcuou of fonnenlatlon ih one (►f the oldest knovrn» 
not only m science, l*ut also m th^ordiuaiy life of primitnc peoples, 
who must have been stiuck by its stiauge lucts. The idea, boweror, 
concei vi as to the oii^m ot fomteutatiori ha^ much varied, and as a 
ecieiiiific question, it has been several times coiaplclely re-opened, 
follo>Mng the progioss of cTpcnment«i, moic oi less cuiious. Tho 
in\ estigations of M Pasteur on the subject of fcrmcntatiou are well 
known, and the gcneial truths that he lias stated with so rcmaikable 
lucidity, remain up to the present uncoutradu tc d The origan of the 
agents of fermentation iiyrolves the famous problem of spoiitaneotia 
generation; M. Pasteur does not belong to those who attribute iha 
origin of life to chance or nothing at all , life with him spimgs from 
life itself; be does not examine the mysteries of its origin, ho only 
lays down that so far as our present knowledge goes^ the germs of 
fermentation are the issue themselves of living bemgs, and that the 
air is the medium of their dissemination and existence. M. Pasteur 
maintams, tliat it is the atmosphere that supplies these gems ; 
l^my goes the length of stating, that they can be produced in the 
absence of air* No experiments have } ct demonstrated the formation of 
** ferments free from the contact of air, because nothing is more difflcuU 
than to suppress the influence of air. It is as arduous a problem as 
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Ihe PxliauRfion nf nir in a pnouinatic niaclilne. Barley well washed 
in diMilled water, ivnfl placed in a heated eolution of angar; the 
grains swelled, germinated, and omitted hjdrogen and carbonic acid 
gases; the polntien heeanie white and soin. indioalinglactic fermenta- 
tion. M. Pasteur says the poiosity uf the sugar alone here con- 
cealed the fenn'*iii ^ enns. [n the Je.uen of beer, the ]i\ing globules 
of ferment, follov.ing M. Fremy, arc created jn tbe leaven itself and 
dcToloped by conlaet nith the air; according to M. Pasteur, the 
leaven receives these germs from the atmosphere. Also ; the latter 
lias rigorously demnnslraled the iwdesenitihilily of the most fermen- 
tiblo substances 'nben excluded fioin contact willi air. What remains 
to be demonstrated is, that creation or sj>ontuneons generation of 
minute particles, endowed with all that we include under the word- 
life, is possible. Leaven is a minute oiganibiii, of a ^cgetal)le natursi 
living on Ibc compounds of starch and sugar, de\eloj)in£r, multiplying, 
and reproducing, provided it has oxygen to respiie, as when in contact 
with the air, it bornius oxygon as ue do ouiselxes, only more ardent- 
ly ; it can moreover decompose the sugar with uhich it may be in 
contact, appropriating its oxygen, which exists united with the ela- 
'Wioiits carbon and hydrogen— the change producing alcohol and 
carbonic acid. These germ atoms are very active, assume a multi- 
iude of foniis, and tahe vai ious names, such as Ikctiia, Vibrious &c. ; 
Messrs. Pasteur and Scliutzenberger who know thoir habits, not only 
classify them, but make them woik umler thoir orders. The world 
*of tliesc germs is diMded into two cla'^ses, direct ferments that act 
of tliemselves, and indirect, when they act by a soluble principle 
which they secrete. Jt is to the action of this latter class that the 
saliva and the pancreatic juice traii'^form the starch of our food into 
cane sugar, and thus render fatty malteis assimilable by the system, 
Tlie same fermentation produces sugar in seeds during germination 
to enable them to appropriate the starch stored up for the infant. 
Sugar itself when eaten, has to undergo the indirect ferment before 
it can be assimilate 1, and Claude Bernard has found in both cane 
end beet sugar, the same ferment as in the leaven of beer, so that 
trihbie is no difference m the chemical phenomena of nutritiQQi 
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twem plants ond animals. Some leaven absorbs oxygon mori^ 
rapidly than others, and is so active as to be capable of extracting 
that gas from lod or arteiial blood, and so clfoctivoly, as to render it 
as black as \enou8 blood. Scbutrcnberg»'r has demon stiatcd this, ta 
also, that lea\cn when nnt m contac t with free oxygen, oi saccharitio 
matters capable of yielding ovygeu, can decompose ns much as tho 
half of its own substance to sec me a RU])ply of tins gis. 

Pending that Di A Smith icconnijeiuls us to ifsjme through 
mir nose i.itlier tlimi oiii montlu as a means ot a\oiding a siiddett 
mtlnv of cold an to oiii lungs Dis Jj(.\y and Ihsiroix of the 
Premh National 01»s< naton, ii\t il Liu stiange subMtanyos and 
beings, that exist in ib^ aii and in lain w.it »r , tiny morsels of’ 
charcoal, ha?r, raqs, paituhs of non, «Ij i h, jdass, gypsum, pollen, 
infusoria, along with \ whole noild of niuio oopw txisliiices, living, 
running, dancing, metanioiidiosing into othn nmltitudiH ot stiange, 
fantastn forms. Wo hieathe all these, na} mono, we swallow them. 
And this micioscopic population instead of being exceiitional, ie 
permanent and imiltiform. The pluviometeis of the Obsoi vatory,. 
registeied the fall of lain during the month of Febniaiy last, as 
equal to five millions of lulnc ^ards for the Miifaie of Pans alone^ 
representing 88 tons of mineial substances, and double tliat weightr 
of dead and hung organic matteis Ainiiiouia was found to be* 
present in considerable quant ities, as niiuh as thi»'c hundieths, wheu 
the tempcratuie was 77 dcgiees, of the quantity ordinarily contamq^ 
in the air, and that the ram watei was moic alkaline, as the tempered 
ture was low. 

The waters of the Seine having subhided, the rivo'* having 
entered its bod, it has been dcmionstrated that no sutli, flood occurred 
iince the year 1807. But in anciejrt times, when Pans woe a imaQ: 
uity and built on the island of that name, th« Seme frequently roiM 
to the wooded and \me-clad hill ou which the Pantheon now standi^ 
mA the Ghamp-de-Mars and the aiistocratic Faubourg Saini^ 
Oermain, were then extensive meadows in the midst of marsheat 
Vending the height of the flood, Boussmgiiulf analysed the waiw 
md calculated, that Uie nver discharged a volume of equid 
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to 145 uullions of cubic y ft! dii daily, and winch carried off 47 ton# 
of amnionu, 1S8 of nitiic ftcid, and a quantity of dners other 
matte rs, estimate d at SO, 00t> ton Tlu^ Seine when it enteis Pari# 
rectives tribulaiKS fioni a suifaco i< pre^^i ntingj iboiit oiie-tnolfth of 
the area of Tiauce Tint tine \olunii of water is but a rivulet beside 
the St Lawionie aiid the Mississippi It uould iiqiiiie 2,000 Stines, 
flonin^r Inly iit inunUlnni latc for tinily ihonsainl >< irs, aiooiding 
to M, yjannianon, to fill Uio bid ot the ocean, admitting the depth 
of that Ijm] to luvo a iiuan of tlnu inilis Win n tin Orcek^ of- 
fered to dunk the sea inoi Ici t) iNMut tin ii\tis liom }KUung 
thcicin tlie tiionti of tin u it w is a Ixu^t win thy ol the 

epoch of Km «• Muhs, f^ i were all tlu ii\eis ( I the Kaith buppuased, 
the ocean ^\oulil hi\e ^till aliuost i^ much uatei aa at ]>HStnt. 

Time 18 ^uOnn ut watci ui the oci an to ^unmnul the entire 
glubo WMO it k\t Hod, willi a sheet ol ^atei 220 vait’a thick, anti 
thus snlluient t > diown nun an I bis m »st gigiutn woiks. llns is 
jttst the < atasOopbi Hut » )uid *uii\ it inunditions rndnted snffi- 
ClUitly" long, toi tin I in, tin win U, an I tin toiiciits, uould slowly 
reduu* the iiiountaiiis, ivMr av\ 1 } tin Jurist rocks, and by thoir 
Hcdimdit, laiH tin l< I of tin oitaii. ibit iKithei the caitli nor 
the «‘UU idll cii line Milh nntlj long to bring about such an end of 
tluswoild. The sun ui ubuh lilt on our planet dei>ends^ 

would b foil tin n bt CMun , and tlu taiih would b< awallowed up m 
l|||aok and fio in spate, [be ii\u Duiaiue, which rises m the 
Alps and c iiptios list H iiit > the Uliont, has bun computed to carry 
a \>03 in bcdimuit, a miss of c iitli equal to in ally 10,000 acres of 
arable soil, and 1 l,0t»0 tons of nitr >gcn 

M Boussipguult has u id an in feu sting paper on the regeta- 
iion of plants in an afmosidnre ilopij\oil of eaibonic acid. H# 
expernmnied with Rome gramB of inai/c, and showed how th# 
absorption of cnibonic acid was necessary for the development of the 
plaut, and that tht giceii coloring matter of the lea^ was the oxclu- 
sire agent of that absorption. The kaies of plants produced with- 
out light, aic pale, and tips paleness is the cause of their pining^ 
ftttd death, Ihc innuc gri^wn m an atmosphere deioid of carbosie 
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aeid, developed exactly as do plants in the ub^curKy of a cave ; in 
both instances nutrition does not take place, in one case owing to 
the absence of carbonic acid, and in tlio other, as a consequence of 
the green colorinc: mat ter not being present to absrtrb and decompose 
this gas. Claude Bernard agrees with tlo'se mcwb, but Pasteur 
objects, asserting that mnslirooms li\6 without green coloring 
matter, to which JlouHsingault replies, that mint and mushrooms 
belong to a zone between the auiiual and vegetable kingiloms^ and 
are not cases in point. 

From time immemorial, corlain animal *i, following tlieir species, 
quit regularly or accidentally, the regions where they lj\cd or were 
bom, for countries more or loss distant. In this respect birds aru 
most celebrated, hut other groiqis of animals, and eycu reptiles, fish, 
and insects, also undertake migrations. The cause of these changes 
often results from the nccesj»ity to escape tlu* vigors of cold, and fm- 
quently owing to the difficulty of findiug fooil. The monkeys of 
south America, when tlo'V have completely deva>tatod one region^ 
depart in troops, their } oiing pressed against tlu'ir hreast, to find 
another locality rich m fruits, and wliich when exhausted, a further 
advance from branches to branches, ensues. Tlic j>eriodical voyage# 
of the lemmings of Norway arc well known ; thoHc peculiar mice ap- 
pear ami disajipenr with an equal rapidity; their migration occurs 
only once every ton or twenty years, they mo\e in right lines towards 
the sea. The prospect of insufficient f*>od is stated to ho the cause 
of the migration, but excc*bive population, ami the necessity to find 
an out-let for it, is the most jirohable exj>laiiation. The Icmminge at 
at a certain moment^ and as if by signal, descend the mountainai' 
march in columns, arc stopped by no obstacl os, save the sea which 
compels them to return. Tliey sot out at sunset, repose during th<l 
day, destroying the fields* they traverho; thousands arc eaten by" 
bear# weasels, &c. The meadow mice of Siberia, rmigrate westward# 
in spring, cross rivers and climb mountains, are pr( 7 ed upon by sable# 
and foxes ; they return in October, to the great joy of the inhabU 
taikts, who appropriate the edible roots the animals store up for their 
whither ase. These mice multiply so rapidly as to prove a veritable 
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flconrgc. GoiJon CiimtiiiTKy ami LiMugMtone relate the movements (ft 
vant troops of antelopes from tlio aini to the inoro hospitable Zones 
of southern Afiioa , the American bison «h soends to the fertile plains 
during the dry seasm, returning noithwuds in spnng, the wild pigs 
of South America — the hoais lea ling, ft)lh)wc<l hy iJie females and 
then young, will swim ai losK a bi an of the Paiai^uaj ovei a niilo 
wide. This disire to ]»eno<licn11y m^iat< is moie common with 
birds , many depai t in floeks, but nr»t all, the eider ti.ncls singly, 
the nightingale and turtle (1 i\e in couples Tlie climate, region, 
and supplj of food, affect the depaifnie of buds for the season, and 
some, as in the case of th< ortolan andqii.ul, when too fat, have to 
remain behind The quail llkc^ tomigia1(‘ b} moonlight, tho heron, 
wpod-oo(k, and (link, pcmding obscurity. Cinnes fly in tho form of 
a tiinngle, tho ape\ facing the wind, and the loading bird when 
fatigued, IS jeplaced and letiies to (he uai , dinks and larks fly in 
ohliqno and mclinod liiirs, ])lo>ei in hou/ontal hands , pigeons, crows, 
and quails, in confused flocks. Fire oi si\ mouths is the peiiod of 
absence foi the generality of these buds, and the swallows are 
$uppo<! 0 d after lea^ ing Fuiope, t > pass into ri*}pl, c« ntial Afnca, tho 
the Cape, Ameiii a, and b ick t > their olcWiannls, to the same nests 
even those they have occupied since fifteen ^ears. The return of the 
swallows IS totally independoni of meteorological changes. 

The accounts of the nii-cuiiug '‘^stem for consumption dnimg the 
season just Unninatod, are \eiy sitisf utorj, and tlic best pioof of its 
oflicioiuy IS in the number of patunls who try it. Instead of 
rosoiting to n waini climate dunng the winter, the afflicted repair 
to tho health stations, sitiialod at maili fl,000 feet aho\o the level 

iH 

of the sea, in tho mountain langes of hwit/erland. The temperature 
here is ver} high in tlic sunshine ami \eiy low m the shade, and 
the intense solar rad atioii is due to the ^»piinty of the air and the 
email qutmtity of wateiy \apor it contains. No patient can go 
out till the sun has warmed the tn^hn, and then ladies and gentlemen 
promenade in summer costume, o\er *?iu»w six feet deep, and when 
the thermometer marks in the shade ncail} SO degrees below 
freezing pomt. But they must return when the sun begins 
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decliae^ as in a few minntes tlie temperature oouKl fail 30 degrees. 
By double doors, windows, and in os, nuifomi temperature is yiam- 
tamed in the Bparlmnitq The li^lnnoss of the nn, exercising 
diminished prissmo, poimits niou fjot|mnt uspnations, and in conse- 
qucnco of th( Mii.illei qiiuntit} ot oxjpfcn in the atinosphoie, iinta- 
tnm IS cf ooui<!f tiKi) Cold tin lions and doiulioh arc also 
eniploj^d, and thi dulaiy consists laitcoly ol the In «-t moat, tho 
ricliGsl butUi and milk, and the most l^micious wiins, the imalida 
bting wei^lud at h\cd inUnels to t^ nt tin ii putlin*’: up Ikfeh. This 
mountain au-ciiii, now tin }(ai^ in otdulion, is onij suited foi the 
liist two Htaf^cs ol j)hthisi<. 

M lJuf/ asserts til it Iqno^v is milliei louta^ious ii; 0 ! hero- 
dilai}, and AI. T .i)on\ iiiis, that tin can'** of sleep is due to 
the pi<»diKlion ol hnijih , hciicf,wh\ iiilants and air< d p( i^aons, laigely 
pru lui ing lymph, liave au j»iipcrativ<i w int to sl< ep, and how hihernaUng 
aminalfci m becoming fat in auiunin, nnnl^ laj up*i stoie of lympha- 
tic materials. 

The ell (trie lailway signals of Messis. Laiiique and Forest have 
been now two yeais in ust on tlie Chciu de IVi dii Noid, and appears 
to work i^eifectl}, 'Ihe jdan m g(Tieia) tcirna is this , a steam 
whistle 18 set m motion by an electiic curie nt, tlio latter being 
geneiatcd, as a mechanical brush, beneath tlic engine, lulis a sleeper 
co\cred with a copper plate placed betwcfii the rails, and from its 
odd appearance called a “ crocodile” , the crocodile is in communica- 
tion with a battery, and at a cerlnm distance fiom the signal post , 
the crocodile is charged when the dne signal stop's” ; the brush 
of the locomotive takes up the current on passing, which liberatca 
Ac whistle, and so automatically warns the* drncr. It has worked 
well when the speed of the tram was as much as 70 miles per hour—* 
a common rate for the London mad. 
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K(>ader, T will pfivo you an into oue of th«' most nurirat citK»B 

of Central India. The nanu* of Sag<*r nun not be quito foreign to 
yonr cars ; of late it lias gut an nnen viable pioninnure ni e\<»ry 
nowflpnpet talk in connection witli the now notonoiiH “ Barrack'i’* 
and the allege»l meeting of the Native logiments located there. 

From Jabalpur th (‘I e cN.tend t\NO roads to Sagor, one diioet by 
way of Damon — the other from NniHingpnr — the fmirth ‘station 
from dnbaljinr on the (r, J. P. llail\\a> line. Tlie t‘ir->t is the older 
road and is very uiicomrortahle, and to hurne e\teut c\<‘n dangenm*^. 
You have to make roniiuual ascents and di‘seents oV(t steepy hills— 
offshoots of the Vimlhaehal — and in the night voii rnii e<iusiderable 
risk of youi head being smashed and }onr pocket emptied h} a cer* 
tain class of obliging ‘ genllomeir mIio didight in gning such kind 
of wc^nn receptions to tlie soiirnry ti,i\ell( i. But if jou ore a lover 
of antiquarian remains, ^>our troubles may be eompensatiMl by the 
opportunity thus afforded to you of taking a mow of the ruins of an 
ancient fortress Iving a little way off the road, llie new road from 
Nuraingpur was commenced piv yeai'^ ago. Its e&timaled co^i is 14 
lacks. It is almost fimshed, and iratelling by it is found so very 
convenient that even in its present iinhnislied state it has come to be 
much oftoiicr resorted to than the old route. As soon as it is all 
complete, it js intended to establish a liorso dak, and when that is 
done, Sagor will cease to be ai^ out^of-tho-Avay station. Tlio district 
Pngor is contiguous to many important Native States, the cli%f 
among wliich are Gwalior and Bhopal — and as snch, the city forms 
an important military station. Since the failure of the barracks, 
however, many regiments have been lirafted away, and as a conse- 
quence, Sagor has lost much of its former military pomp and 
grandeur. 

Local tradition carries back the past history of Sagor tb a very 
remote time. Most probably it is the “ Sagada” of Ptolemy. The 
l3k>rigines seem to have held possession of the city up to the 1 1th 
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centnrvof the Christmn era* Aftoiwinla it Ml into the tinndh ,of 
the Raipoot Ra]ah^ of BtinJlckund* Fiom them it snatched 
by the Chiefs ol l^unea anolhii neis-hbrninog Rajpoot State* They 
held possession toi some time, but at la-^t Inid jArcHseil by the stir- 
ging waves of Mahome4laii ctmquest, tlie\ calloil in the aKsiatanoe ot 
Uie Peshwa^ mIio, tiue to his tradition, diave clT the Mahomodans 
but took posbesbion ot thctouutiy biom tliat Uun siiue it con- 
tinued in tlie hands of tlx MaharaiUis, \\lun m lhl<s it again 
changed hands and by a tu*at\ coiulmhil l)^> tin Pcshua, Biyee 
Rao, with the English, the citi uith agi< lioi poitioii of the 

present Sagor Distiict, Daiuoiu daiMljMiu and Miindld ane all mmle 
over to tlu' ooiiqiuimg Fnm ns Hu used to govern * 

bagor by a Oo^oinoi, and the <lhii, tollMuni; llii toileniv ol all 
such oliiccb 111 Iiiditi, had lucoint heiiditai\. llu lubt tioMrnorwas 
Aba Salub — who had dud btfou i\< c(s icn, liaMug ‘two (hildlebS 
widows One of tbem has an ad »])l(d boii* Btboo liulwinit Rao, 
who ih now a slate pnsonei at dabalpou and gets a pi union of 
Bs. 10,000 per annum liom the (n>\< niiiK nt. lie jb much h spec ted 
thcie and is the Piesident of llie local llilkiunif babha He takes 
\eiy gi cat Intel est in tile* school islallislu I unici tin auspicis of 
the Sabho. Alike pension is uKo given to Pimn MinisUr of 
the two widows, who IS now an old nun ol 70, living at bagoi, 
honored by the peo])le and the local Vuihoutiis. 

Appioaclung the city by the NuiMingpoie road, you see a largo 
and beautiful sheet of water — rathei too sinall ffu a lakf imd too 
laige for a tank— called the »Sfgor Lake, ft is oi an oval shape, 
wiji^ a circumference oi about 4 miles and ueaiiy oiu mile acioss. 
Bituaied as it IS in a hilly volley, encompassed all round by small 
hills, its position favors the idea oi its being natinah Tiaditioti, 
however, says, that it was excavated by the Biinjaiis, <a sort 
of nomads whose living consists in - carrying grain fiom ono 
part of the country to another,) who used to iecl gteat want of 
water {o cool themselves and their cattle, that the watei at first did 
not nse, and that not till tMy had saciihed at the bidding of iheb 
god a Yiigin in the basm of the tank that it astsumed its present 
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form Tin wat<i ihoy look upon a** blood tians^omiod, and up to tlie 
prfMuiltimo, no Bnnjau, thou^di diving with thiist, will quench 
ji wntei from this lake U|nn the top ol a hill riMing 

to Bomc cmnutKP, is the F<»rl of tlu old Higning Kings It 
etill lookH ipiili jna(ces««ibh ami ptnof against all ordinal \ attack. 
Its piostige stands lugh ’nitli tiu Nati\(s. J| w is (oniUKiicod h) the 
Hajpoot KaialiH in inbO, but vsas (oinpk t< d b> tin Mahrattas It com- 
mandb the whole tily and the all lining (onnti> Thoio is only one 
place of uitraiKo and ( Mt — on t)i< i ast sidi , himc jt Jill into tho 
hands of tin. rngljsh, many add turns hav< hem madt. During the 
troubhd }<ais <»f IHoT-'ih, it did ^ootI s(ivn< 

The city js built nj>on asunsol bilK an 1 thin valhys — only a 
few yeais ba(k it w.is divnbd into two puls by an i’it(iv«umg hill , 
and to pasb lioni one qnutu to tlu otloj was itll to In mi } iiuon- 
vcnient, ebptcially to loa b d tattli an 1 (on\i vaiui s Tin rocks w« le 
out through and a j Olid was mib b> a lat» I>t piity Coinmibsioner, 
Captain 'Wat d, at a c )s( <f shuh Ks lb,(HK> Tin \ative qumter 
is densely pojmlattd, mil as dsiwhui is distinct from the 
Euiopean quaitci, wimh Ins towaids tin Cantonment. Tlie 
population IS giMii by Mi (iianl, m liis (,a/itte(r, to bt 20/J17 biid 
the numbei of houses 7,d2N. Tl.i uf} is well built and most of 
the ritucts aie wide and liandbonn ” There aie sctcinl bathing 
ghats on tho banks of the lake — and the temples suirounding them 
add much to the appeal anci of the jdaci as viewed from the other 
side of the lake The buildings aie mostly of stones — with tiled 
roofs. Pucca roofs do not last heu , in the terrible hot weather 
they become all cracked and thus aie leudeied worthlesb in the lains. 
They arc built, however, in defiance of all rub s of h} gicne and sani- 
tation. The parts facing the public loads aio geneially well to look 
at, but enter the innei apaitmcnts and if it be tl t lioi weather, 5011 
fool as if )ou aic entcraig the \ei) hill The} don’t scorn to know 
whit i^i cleanliness and \entilation. But whatever may be the 
mito ubpc'^t of the city, us e\ioinal appearance is rather prej^sses- 
sin(. The whole city, as I have already Maid, is intcrosected by 
jpUnt} of roadM^ many of which arc lined i^ith rows of trees. They 
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are all kept clean — as alw the public drains by side of them. Up to 
the year 1862, theio was m the ’^onth-tasl patt of the city a loigo 
unhealthy swamp covered durmcf lam‘^ with rank vegetation. In 
l8Ct3, thioujfh the e\c!tiou of the th»n Coinmissioiu j, Mi. J. S, 
Campbelhit uus thoioujfhh diamed and i huitful souice of fevei aud , 
epidetnu was thus iom>\ed. A gaid< n, htautilul and refieshing, With 
a ]>icce of oininuntal v> ilor snirouti linu: aitilicial island, now 

^tand8 in its place \ 1 mill am jda>s tin u ml it is tlu> lesuit during 
this liot w( allit I ot dl uho H int iljtlh !«sj»il( Irom the dust and 
he dot the cilv- B si<l s thi^, thiM. lu al > tliKc other pubito 
giiileiis hut tliiu sitisaic in »r< t u i*ds Hi riiKipem qnuiter^ 
wlntliLi fi )in ncdlnl oi dO'*i^n is in)?i thin (in s ly lh(*re 
aie son iin j ihh^ l>n M ii s (<» )» ttn Inn Jlie pKMiil Deputy 
Cummissioiui C >iiit w IS built in illv us a Hisid m v toi tha 
Agent to Hu CToV(ini»r Ctuiual. It is situalid ovti i liij!;h lull 2,000 
feci abiuc Hu IcmI oi tiu sui an 1 ovctlookm.^ tin city and the lake. 
Thojuil IS a laige easU jlat( ( bnilding (apahle of holding 500 piiHon- ^ 
CIS The <il) kolu ill H»oIid hons() having a Hpliiulid evlonor ii» 
situated in tin luiil of tin fiti tei foMiiU) on the lianks ol iho 
lake, linn IIhk is the uist in-hous« whuh vvua oiiguially ihd 
limit and ti< asm y. 

A biMk Uale in ftilt IS eann 1 <tn al ^ u,oi — it conns from tha ” 
bainbai Like mil Hie silt luaishes in Hn HijpMit St iCc ol Jbodpiir. 
8ugai IS also larged > imported fioin jMn/a]mi in I olht'r placi s and 
de^pat^.h(^l to tlif inighbouimg Nalid hlatt*^ On both of theaa^ 
ai tides a duty 18 taken by Oovdimnut Btsihs thib, they trad<» 
largely al&o m clotlis of Lnglish maniilat tiu(», wlinli come partly « 
from Mnzapnt and piiHy fiom Bombay Niiibingptii. It ia*' 
needless to add that uluat, giam, and jowiii .dso foini iiaportant 
articles of tiadc. A town duty ih Itind on cill (oicals and from 
pi occcds the whole cost ol Hie city and cantoninuil police and thei 
conservency of the station^is met. Al tiiiu«al.o laves of questioiiiv 
able utility are imposed. 


M • mEivJKa. 



CRTCKKT IN MADRAS. 

Tn making a .speech on the monument wliich •.should be erected to 
perj)etuato the memory of the late Sir Jamsetjee, Baronet, Sir Richard 
Tom}»le ill complementing the ParsecM said, among other things, he 
iraj glad to Und that they had taken to the manly game of cricket* 
But cricket scoiuh to be glowing popular in native estimation not 
O&ly in Bombay but also in Madras. • The first cricket club formed 
there wa.s at Egmore. Once a year, on the anniversary of the day 
of its formation, sonic gontlcman of liigh social standing is asked to 
be president for the year. 

During the present year Dr. Chne wjis elected the President, 
and at a very large meeting of X.itive and Eiiroj>oan gentlemen who 
take an interest in Native progre^s and the improvement of Native 
aocial customs, was in\ited to the chair; Sir Chandos Reade, Bart, 
being also present. The Secretary read tlie annual report, which 
ire republish, with the Rpeeeli made by Dj. Cline and which was also 
reported for the Madras Papers.' They cannot fail to be iiiterest- 
Jng to the friends of physical education in Jh'ngal, We think that 
tf m Calcuttaf as W'dI as m Bombay or Madras, ciickut-ing were 
to he introduced amongst the Hindu youth, it would do much good, 
both physically and morally. Indeed, the last annual report of the 
Bgmoro Club that we [uiblish deals with that subject \ery exhaustively. 

It is with great plea'^ure,” the Secictary said, “ that I come 
before you to submit the third annual lopoit on the working of the 
Eg^oorc Cricket Club. When the Club was first instituted even its 
atannehest supporters felt an.xiouR for the life of llieir protege and 
feared that if would have a short-li\ed career as many other 
associations of its class. Novel as a Hindu cricket club may be and 
prosonting a hopeful aspect of present Hindu Society, it is still more 
Aovel and encouraging that an exotic plant as this slionld have out- 
lived the enervating efibcls ot a tropical climate for three long years, 
ot showing signs of decay, even in season of burnt 
,1ip and arid plains and cloudless skies, is stjll fiourishing aiid forms 
agreeable source of pastime ’to the youth of this place. It is not 
^ ibis place alone thj>t an ms>titufioii like tins seems to thrive;, it 
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haB laid a firm hold on tlie Hindu mind as shown by the number of 
Native youths that coii|rregate on. the Moiinment Esplanade^ and 
Island ground, not to mentjon the minor clubs fetartod by Native 
Seginients elsowliere. It is, indeed* an agicoable sight to seo tbo 
Hindu young folk taking to Uhn exerci-^e with zest and with spirit* 
They seem to have quitted their other anui semen ts and haxo given 
themselves up to a full enjoyment of cricket, with what materials Uioit 
‘ funds may afibrd. Tliey iii«iy be seen any day and esjiccially in iho 
evenings with their bats m hand playing m the men lost manner 
possible, rie.ising as tlie piotuie may be, it is to be hoped their 
example will be followed by others. It, howesev, show's that rriokeiis 
btjcoiuiiig an iiistitiitiuii in India. You ofti‘U ste very little boys 
playing. Wo shall not be siirpiiHed to bud that when they glow up 
to be young men they would bo suie to exchange their tin} bats and 
balls for Lilly whiles and DukeN and give themselves up to the 
ciijoymont of tin* cricket field with as great a delight as any English 
schoolboy would do. So the Club, greatly as it benefits the youth 
of the present daj, will also ]>erinaiieiitl} ben e/it the future youth of 
this place. 

“ People li\ing in a ciowded Citj find, ns u mle, a great advan- 
tage in having loeoniso to bodily exercise. These evereises can bo 
made the most poweitul means of eoniileraeting many iiijuriotiH efibets 
on the economy of the Human bod}. These exercises in addition 
to benefiting the human frame, have a very important influence on 
the mind and feelings. They serve a iliveision from many modes 
of spending time not devoted to bus’iieK**. They sIioiiM not be made 
the subject of compulsory education foi they would be deprived of 
their charm. Core should at the same lime be taken lest theso 
exercises make no undue encroachineiiis on business. Various health- 
ful exercises tend to increase the powers of the liuman frame but 
they may attract an undue amount of attention and tlins do barm. 
The extent to which physical exercise prevails in Europe, and 
the interest exhibited in it by all classes of people ; are’^s really very 
astonisliing to the Hindu mind. If there is to be a mniTch of cricket, 
all the Newspapers take up the ^subject and before the appointed 
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timo, the giouiul is ciowiled to mroinenicnce. All assemble at the 
# 

appointed time to enpiy the game and its acccssones The* gladia- 
tioiul exhibitions of anciont Rome^ oi the mini} games of Greece, or 
the bullfights oj* b]>am were not btltei atti ruled than these. If 
there IB to bo a b >at ) ac c, the m ws is tcho I iioj^ thiongh Gioat 
Siitam alone but tliioughout the u\jli/(d woild, tclcgiams aie 
despatch! d to all parts ol the woihl The ninus of the crew arc 
coimcd by every individual , the nuiiibei of ptople gathered on the * 
occasion can seal n ly be imagine i. Tin news of tin result is sent 
with electric speed throughout the woild and illustiations of the 
same appear in all available luipiis and the issue ot the game forms 
the common topu of eonvcis iti ui. till min hook buk to tlie time 
when they aidintl} joined ui ih< si luanlv gxmes and appeared 
flushed with vutoiy am mg tlic almmng ciowl aid }oiingmen look 
foiwaid to the time when the} will (mulati the iinowu of the most 
favoured of the ckw. Thus 1,0 s on this healthy pistime, simple iii 
the e\tieue but thiilling thi naiuut to its vei} core. Contrist this 
state of things with out dull mouotomms apitlutic caieei, 
without one noble impulse, one guuiois tu>tive, one genuine 
enjoyment, „ 

“As lor the beneficial eflTeits of physical exeitiso on the human 
frame, so miuli lias aluady been said that one lued not entei into it 
any moic. But one wav may be poiuttd out in which it has greatly 
improved the habits of youth It ib Imt natural that a student, 
after the prolonged Hti am put on his neives by study, should seek 
some means of recreation to restoie his ladcd nenep. In the 
absence of manly sports he resoits to such amusement as playing at 
cards or dice or even moie trivial pastimes whuh have a very 
demoiali/tng effect on him, Wluii once a }Oungraau is initiated into 
the mysteries of the card tabic, there is an cnoimons waste of time 
and a vitiating tendency on his temper and character. Picture to 
yourself a yoimgman sitting lioui after hour over his caids, scanamg 
them with ati avidity only to be iiv ailed b} that oi a Jewish misei ; 
or devising * plans of pocketing the iiipces of his comiades, and 
stiaiuing all his neivois tor loplc iiesjiiiig his purbc , and only whetting 
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his arice in ca^^e of succcds, or souring his iliHposition in case of 
reverse. But criiket puts an end to temptations of this sort. 


The acidress of Di. Cline, we think, was hardly inferior to tbo 
occasion. In eloquent colors he paintetl the advantages of th# 
tncket field, and ptniited out it^ ihiel atti actions. Viewed even as a 
literary efiort, it will lepay perusal. We llu‘reA»re make no apology 
to repro luce it in our jniges. Dr. Cline waid — 

“Gentlemen — Wo have to (hank yoiii Secretary for the account 
he has given us of your cricket cluh and of the advantages you are 
likely to derive from heing n meinber of a cneket eliih, and parti- 
eularly a member <»f tlie Egmoie Ciuket Club. He has shown that 
cricket is becoming an institution in Madras, and even out of Madras 
Native military cricket clubs aic formed, wlieie Native soldiers may in 
the tented field generously vie and try to defeat their European 
comrades m arms, and learn those lessons of eudiirauec of fatigue 
which may be called into play on another tented field and on a fat 
more serious and gloriou'* occasion. 

“If' h«n po’utel out that people living in a crowh*d city should 
find eoiiroos of heallh in idiysii al rveici’^e ; and as a sound mind and 
a sound body should go together, he has endeavoured to trace the* 
subtle connection which no «loubt should exist between a healthful 
physical training and a healthy mind. Although it is very difficult 
to trace the intimate connection whnh must always exist bciweeu 
the mind and the body still there is no doubt .that our two great 
UniverBities, like the Schools of the ancient Greeks and Latins, i^pre- f 
ciate the necessity of a physical training, and it is doubtful whether ' 
that idea is not earned beyond its logical limits. In Greece, mdee^ 
the Olympian and Delphic feats called into exi'»tenre the highefll ^ 
physical training, and even with all that traiuiiig Juvenal sighed ' 
because he could rarely find a vigorous body aniTa virtuous mind f]| . 
the same person. * * 


Bara est adeo concordee formes 
At ^uce pudicitm 
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But crirkct TTRs not known m the da^R of «)u\eual if it was we 
should Yia^e niisRod that admirable hit in satiie which has ever since 
been scored to him. 

‘‘ Bung a veiy gioat adnnroi of the Royal (tame of Whist, 1 caiinot 
aqE^iec with him in his remarks as to cards, and I am not qmte pre- 
pared to say an} thing against that game which we all know was 
invented by a Fimch abbe to ciiit the niolaiuholy of King Chailes 
VI : which has sinccMlelighte 1 hundieds, on whose hands time has 
hung hea\ily , which has cheep'd in«iny altei diuiicr huui, and which 
in the explanation of -its luhs has txeuised the genius of Hoyle 
and Deschappeles, Ciawle} and Carleston. It is a game at winch 
many ol our gif at statesmen and wariiors, ficsh fioin the caies of 
state, have lelttvod tlu 11 minds, a ^aiiu which Pope lias so well 
doBCnhed, 

** B(li<»ld foni knit s in map t*} Kvued, 

With Iioaiy whiskus ami a foiky beaid, 

An 1 loui tan Queens, whose liamh sUbtam a flower, 

^ Tht t \pu*sMve tmblom ol Ih it sottii power — 

“ Foui kna\cs in g iihs succint, a tiiisty band, * 

Caps on then h(a<U, ami halboits in the hand , 

An 1 pai ti (oiouted tioopa, sinning tiain, 

Diaw forth to combat on the \el\et plain,*’ 

•^Whether indoor amusements are bettei sources of recreation 
than outdooi, 1 am not piepaied to say ,but as long as recreation is 
liecessary to piov out "the stagnation ol the mind as society changes, 
fresh forms of.mnusemcut will be doMsed both indoor and outdoor* 
iBomucli has already been said of the advantages of cricketing to 
j^on in Madias and of ciicketmg m India that I shall crave leave 
to say something of it as one of the uatioual games ia England* 
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Of all out door amusements ab atiglmg^ boaiingp shooting, racing, 
hawking, and archery, cricket muy be said to be the most hoalthy* 
And in England it has now gro\in to be as national as tilting was in 
the days of Riehard of the Lion Heart, or Henry VlIT, And I 
might say that while they aie both esseniiallv national, at different 
periods, they wcie b itli e<pi.illy and justly popular. And that iw 
because they weie b )tb essentially manly. Bui while one is played 
out the other still holds its ground I should \vi«»h to take you in 
imagination to two scenes, eich oi which at wiilcly different periods 
would lepte'^ent the national English ta^te and lu\e for manly 
nmusenient. Ju the one case 1 w^ull pie eni yon to the Old Palace 
Yiiid of Westminister, m the otliei to the well known ground at 
Lords. TIi( Old Palace Yard as n tilting giound now no longer 
exists.^ ‘‘ Loids ’ diaws iveiy je.ir witlun its tmlosuies, crowds 
»mh as Palace ^ard scarcely e>ei beheld 

“ It 18 quite tiue that wc don’t now behold the picturesque airny 
of knights in stool, and gloted hoi semen upparelhd in ste<»l and 
chain armoiii — the steeds cove re 1 with mb trappings, tho trum- 
peters in crimson cas&iodcs, with iheir siUei claiioiis and silken 
}>ennouH, — tho bnlliant and ^nightly thiongs, — the noble array of 
Lords and Ladies, the richly Ineried pag^ and giooms— the pomp 
and splendour of the loninameuts of a past age. But as society 
changes so does its amnseiuenis. The age of iron has passed away, 
and so has the spirit of lU amuserueiit^, embhtzoncd with heraldic 
pomp, and imbued with the tme spirit of chivalry. But wlulo tho 
amusements of that age gave use to feats of piowess, anc^, knightly 
daring ; who shall bay the endurance, the training, and the pluck 
called into play dn mg the University matches at Lords or the Uni- 
versity boat races on the Tliames arc nnworlliy of the present age ? 
The light and dark blue has taken tlie place of tlie chain and gilded 
armour. But if m the present age, the national taste has grown 
simpler, there is as much hdro-worship displayed to the successfol 
team at Lords as there used to be <ihown to the preux chevaltem 
who entered the Loids at Old Palace Yard at Westminister, or who 
did their devoirs before the blight eyes which looked down upon them 
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from the raised and crimsoned balconies of Whitehall To some 
it may be a matter of regret that now they can no longer witness 
those long and brilliant processions of the sixteenth century, with 
their knights, each accornpmiicd bv tb^’ir ntlemcn ushers, pages, 
yaomeu, and grooms, each Hplcndidly accoutred, and armed, some 
of them with polished cuirasses, and helmets, with their varied and 
rich armour, with their polished steel breast-plates, with their corslets 
damasked with gold,thoir enibla/on*^] arms and thou Imtrht lances 
borne by their esquires. But irunsenirnts as well as fashions 
change and the crowds that as«»nnble at Loidb more than equal in 
numbers and in quality those which look# i on at the jouets and 
tournaments from balcony oi seat or staul in the broad area of 
Westminister Hall or Palace Yard. 

“When I was in London three years ago, at the Harrow and 
Eton match, there were assembled on the gionnd at Lords twenty 
four thousand people to see tuent^'two Rnglish boys play the 
^ame of cricket ; Mxteen thousand shillings were paid down at tlie 
gates by those wlo were anvioub to know whether the light blues 
’ would bo more successful than the diirk — whethei Kton or HaiTOW 
'possessed the best el everjj^or display e I the greater skill. At seven 
o^olock in the monnng the eio] ty cairiages cl!iimipf» admittance in 
right of menihorship in the Marylebone club, extended from the 
doors of Lords in the St John’s wocmI road right up to the Swiss 
Cottage, and very far beyond f am not saung too mudi when I 
I state that there arc few places where cricket can be better seen to 
advnntaj^e than at “ Lonis”. And there are few wrlio have been 
t^iere who do not remember it with pleasure ; rich in its associations; 
with its history, its traditions, its famous club, the fons ct origo/^ 
of our noble English game; the yellow and crimson flag flying from 
the pavilion roof ; the ci owds of anxious faces looking down freun 
the grand stand ; the smooth green turf ; and the remembranee of 
the fact, that on that same green turf, the ancestors of the young 
oricketers whom we were watching from the pavilion had done t} e 
same thing, had entered the Hats as champions for their college ; 
^jiad done iattle for their respectire sides ^ had conquered or befn de- 
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foatci), hail amidst choor<} ni i<h» a large score or had carried awa;jr 
their bats with an ugly louud figure. 

As there are icw places richer in their annals of cricketing 
matches lost or won, so there are few pint os more attractive from 
their associations than Lords, if the enmlatioii of the great 
English public »Schools and Oullcges is to be kept up, if public school 
boys are to make a suecessful athletic debut !ln)^^hele m England, 
then there IS no field mIucIi would be bet lei suit td* for tins than 
Lords If icputations aie tc be uoii, and a ij;«ntiuus emulation^ 
Ictween iival public sciiools la to be noited, li the succcbsful Col- 
lege champions ino tobeginntcd llie gnat ])iivilego, the memory 
of winch will last them l<*ng as lb« ii li\ts, of lining their strength, 
then the fit Id iimsl be f/cndt., i^hno tlun iathds competed before 
them; Lords’ CiKket ground Tvith its bistoiv^of the Gl rims tones, 
the Maibhmans, the Walkers, the JitigliH, tbo Lyttletons, the 
Mitchells, the Dupius, the Nornnns, the lladows, the Bucklands, 
the Graces, and countless otliei cntk'ting families. A few days ago 
in one of the Madias j»aj)ois, it was said by a correspondent wha 
was at the last nvilcli bet\\< on Ovfoid and Cambridge that the old 
excitement for cncke I had noiu away; and that the crowds who 
now losoited went tlieio more foi a summei punic on the grounds 
than fiom any real enthusiasm lu flu garn‘. But if I mistake not, 
this IS mcoiiect. Tlie enthusiasm foi cinket has not died out in 
]Bngl«iud and will not dio out. Noi can any one who has watched 
the thousands who assemble thtue, conn to any, other conclusion* 
Look at the Pavilion as £ saw it last with its bcoich of cncket^re 
who dunng the entiie day walJhed e\eiy ball delivered. Or a little 
further still where in the loveliest comer of the whole ground cam 
be seen a summer gird m of blue iibbon a delicious parterre of white 
pique,— white muslin an<I the dark and light blue ribbon — the badgw 
ef the two sides ; — those young ladies who know something of 
ericket, have actually during the day been scoring the game with light 
lead pencils and hands incased in the most iblicate of piuk gloves ; aild 
those flags worked with fair fingers, with the motto ^^Floreat Etona^'t 
tSurely that shows that in England the 1 allies siiU evince an interest 
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in the q;ame aud they could if ncce{>8ary write a cricketing essay on 
the relative merits of each player, Jjook roand at the further 
rnd of the ground where the four In hands and the drags arc, and 
there you will find it is not only mayonnaise, or lobster salad and 
Champalipie which form the principal attraction of the day. lliose 
coaching men ha\o been crickcleis m their da}. Look again at 
that fui thcr gump of guards men, and some mcnibeis of the four in 
hand, and coaching clubs ; the} are deeply engaged m Luncheon 
at present, spread out araon g the ro^es and geraniums planted in 
the coiner of the ground , no one showed greater enthusiasm 
when Eton lied Harrow with one inn ot the tirst innings, or when 
next day after an unpainlleled run of ill luck, a few braie Etonians 
facing the enemy against fcaiful odds pulled the game through amidst 
prolonged cheers and x*laudits. Look again at the grand stand, ele- 
gantly arranged by the iiulcfaligablc Mi Hayos who had raised 
it with the quickness of magic just two days belc>rc tlie match took 
place. There is very hi tie iuddlt*ience or weaiineas hero. JB\ery hit 
is chronicled, oNciy ball is cnticizod. Look at the double ring of car- 
nages with their gay and fair «»ccupauts, the double deep ring of 
spectators ; and then there was Mr. B. TI. Fit/crald who was so 
well known to the cricketers as the genial Secretary, but who on ac- 
count of his illness has now kid faiewcll for c\ ei to the greensward 
of Loids” ; and if yon could have watt bed the excitement and the 
enthnsiasm, you would agree with one that in England at least the 
gam> has not died out. 

^ In Calcutta, there is a splendid cricket club, known to every 
member as niiicb for the geniality of its members, as for its satur- 
«day tiffins, and in Bombay there is too good a club, with a new 
^hiiilding just erected at a large cost, Tliere are several other 
clubs. In fact^ wherever Englislimeu are, there is the cricketing tent 
to be seen. The Pareeos, foremost to follow English manners and 
fashions and amusoments have gone in largely for cricket. If 
then such is the case I am ghid to find that in Madras there is a 
tendency to do something as a beginning although at present a 
amall one, W ordswarth has somewhere said. 
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The boy is father to the man 

And this is equally ti*ue of the amusements of life as well as of its 
more serious business. , 

Lot me then hope that a love for this manly sport will contl- / 
nue with you in after life. And if» as 1 thinks the national spirit f' 
is r^spresen ted by its national games, you should be proud to havo^^ 
introduced this popular English game in Madras.** 

The Chairman resumed his scat amidst the prolonged applauso ^ 
of the audience.^ 


* Noifi, In connection with ibis subject, the observations which ' 
fell from Mr. J. B. Phear, the late Presuloni of the Calcutta 
Bethunc Society, when he rose to bring the discussion that had '• 
followed the lecture delivered by Mr. ’L, Wynne, c.s., on ‘^Bodily 
Training” to a close, might ha\e some interest. They were as 
follow : — “That the President, could not help rcmnrknig that in tlte 
earlier part of the evening at least the admirable lecture of Mr, 
Wynne had given rise to contest by reason rather of what was not 
in it than of wliat it actually did say. It appeared to him, that 
the earlier speakers had very seriously misapprehended the lecturer’s 
moaning on most important points. Bui it was not his duty, and he 
did not intend at that late hour, to defend Mr, Wynne. He could 
not avoid, however, combatting, in some degree, the position which be 
understood, the third speaker to have taken up, iianie’y that physical 
training, could not be considered aa an element of education capable, 
in any considerable degree, of alVeeting individuality of character. 
Now, he (the President) would venture to say, that if the speaker 
had the advantage or disadvantage, whichever it might be here con- 
sidered, of an English gentleman’s bodily training,* if he had from his . 
earliest days been accustomed to brave the perils of tlie cricket field, > 
if he had season after season exercised the cunning. of the hand and 
eye on the moor in strict obedience to the laws of sport, if he had year ‘ 
after year climbed Alpine passes^and faced the dangers of the glacier,',;, 
his individuality would have been very materially different from that 
which now exhibited itself, and the society would certainly never have/ 
heard from him the speech to which it had listened that evening, 
But, Bcrionsly, he thought that if the manly exercises to which the ^i 
English were markedly devoted were closely looked into, it would be-/ 
found that the practice of them did serve to devclope in the indtvidti^ ; ^ 
presence of mind, decision of purpose, and self-reliance united with*^:* 
faith 4n hts comrades. And it was qualities like the^ in eOnnetfoa 
with inteUectual vigour, that carried the people who displayedHhmn to 
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It is a matUr of much rogrot and no less of surprise that an 
efficu'uf system of Municipal Go\ernmciit for the city of Calcutta 
could not be devised. It is undeniable that the systems of the past 
}ia\c failed; nor does that vvhioh exists at piesont hold out any lea- 
aonable piospect of su<eoss. The more difficult problems connected 
vrith the impciial adtnuustratum of India have puzzled our rulers less 
and been solved in less time and with comparatively less dffi* iilty, but 
the failure m this one respett and in a ompanitively easier 
work IS much to be wondeied at and regretted. Lvei sinre 
the foundation of (he Rritisli dominion in the East the ijuestion of 
local self-go\cinment has ongatjed the attention of our rukis. Bui 
can any thing be more suipiiKiivg tliuii that whilst it has been found 
pos-tibh to lear up the Em])iie itself and to place ii upon a aub- 
stiuitial foundation, an tflieicni system of local s<df trivvernmcnt 
should take such a lorn; tnu'* to dev elope itnelf Theie must be some- 
ilung radically defective in the preiiius of les^iblalion which causes the 
abortion of the system of municipal self-government liiihei to tned, 
or that the question is never held to be of sufficient impoitance 
f;o deseivo the earnest coiisnloratiou of our lulers 

Penodical revision of laws and institutions is certainly necessary for 
the well-being of a community. Circumstance^ which call them forth 
into existence undergo changes with the progress of time. It is abso- 
Itttidy necessary tbeiefore that they should be made to keep pace 
with every current improvemoni and to suit every alteiod circuiu- 

ihc front rank of civilization, and nindo then influence felt fioni the 
Ohe aide of the globe to the other, ^’his was, as he understood, part 
nf the lesiion which the lecturer had read thorn that night, and he 
(th'^ Preaident) thought there could be no doubt of its great value. 
It was true that in this matter, as in many others, it was not easy to 
drsUngutsh between cause and effect. Was it the energy and enter* 
lirise in the national character which gave use to the ivanifestation of 
|ihjAionl or the reverse 1 Perhaps it was better to consider 

ihem aiinjpliy as concurrent^ but> even viewed in this light alone, the 
subject W one which it behored the nsing genention of Bengel to 
Jbu eeri^ldy to heart.” Ed. "S. M. 
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stance into which a community may And itself meiitahly* placed* 
Time mnst progreas and with that pm^^ress ciivumstances must 
change. To attempt to arrest the one would be as vain as fo 
prevent the other. It is the part of wisdom therefore to givo 
way to that" inevitable change and it is possible for wisdom alone to 
devise expedients to suit the altered conditions of thinpfs. But that 
progress of a commnnity winch nocessitates n change in its lawtl 
and institutions every ten years must eithei he unprecedentedly 
rapid or the genius that devises its laws and institutions must belong 
to an indifferent order. 

If the change of laws^aiid institutions marks the progress of any 
community, that of the community of Cahatta must have boon very 
marvellous indeed , and if that progresb goes on at the same atridei 
with winch it may be supposed to haie set in, the city bnls fair in a 
few days more to outstrip the first of the existing cities m tho 
excellence of its municipal government. But m reality where is 
Calcutta now? Has its municipal government arrived %t that 
stage of perfection which the mimeroiw changes its laws and institu- 
tions have undergone would seem to imply ^ Facts answer in tho 
negative and the inference is thcreforp inevitable that its municipal 
laws and institutions have never been fi amed with a clue regard to 
the existing circumstances and the circuniHtances which genuine 
wisdom would never fail to foresee. In the course of fifty years> 
Calcutta has had upwards of a score of legislative enactment 
laying down laws for its municipal government! On an average } 
the law had to be revised every two years. Sometimes entir# 
diango had to be male in the laws themselves ; Bometimes, some 
one or the other of the laws had only been tinkered ; and somettiUes 
‘the revision took the shape of an addition to the same ; and yet thAt 
law is far from being perfect. 

^e'eariiest law for what may be called the mnniciiml govera^ 
meni fbr ihe Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madrti 
%'aB that laid down in Section 158, Cap. 52, Statute 83 Oeoi^e lifil 
Under Section 151 of the said Statute Commissions of peace'sKsI 
issued to other inhabitants of the aforesaid Presidency Towns tltai 
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to some of the highest functionaries alone as before ; and it being 
osncntially necessary for the health as ttcLI as for the securitjy 
eftmfort, and convenience of the inhabitants of the Towns that th« 
streets therein should be regularly and effectually cleared, watched, 
and repaired, it was enacted that the Justices of the Pre8i(ieucy Towns 
respectively, assembled at their general or quarter sessions may appoint 
scavengers for clearing the streets of the said Towns, and persons for 
watching and repairing the same : and for tlie purposes of defraying the 
expenses thereof, they were empowered t(» l{My la\es fiom the owners, 
occupiers of houses, buildings or laiuLs at u rate not exceeding five per 
cent of the annual va^le of the same, power being rescr\ed to the 
Governor- General to order it to be lai^od to -even and half per cent 
if needful. The Justices were further empowered to grant licenses 
for the sale of spirits within tlo» Towns, the limits of were to 

be prescribed by the Governor-General in Comicih The funds thus 
raised wore directly administered by the Justices, the cleaning and 
repairs tf streets 'being execute I directly under their orders and the 
' Assessment and collection of the tax being made by officers appointed 
by them. These funds formed the nucleus of the municipal 
fund and we have in the above fi sketch of a municipal govern- 
ment for the Towns. Tills arrangement continued in force for a 
long time and appeared for the while to answer all purposes. As 
regards Calcutta the funds wore afterwards supplemented by the 
profits of the Calcutta Lottery. The law as it then stood provided 
only for the cleaning and repair of roads and the tax raised under 
that law could not be applied to any othe? purpose. The projects 
of laying out now roads and streets and for the supply of water and 
for effecting other improvements which in the course of time 
became necessary for the health, convenience, and comfort of the 
inhabitants had for a considerable length of time to be abandoned 
for want of' funds and were not revived until a considerable sum of 
money accummnlated in the hands of the Government out of the 
profits of Lotteries. In fact, the Lottery system was devised 
' jm expedient for raising funds for the municipal wants of the city 
which the law at it then stood had made no provision. 
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On the 5th Xo\(»ml»or 17^1 tht inhihituits of Calcutta at a 
pub^»o meotinj?, rot *1 a blitn#' t<i Lori C nn^alli**, nn^l in 1804, they 
v)t^ 1 hikMut lo I rl Thi jIiU} ol |>ro< unn^ thesu 

statiies M u n tju I i > Iw > ( noimlM-, Ju 1*^05 tho pooplo of 
ill#' tiivvii 1' /in t> tliink ilii ih i»i ^ nmri)! slun spoil by 

f\p>siiu in HiKb iilniiii* it i^i (U nil K to piovnlt soim bUilable 
nmi 1 i^u) t» ['n( th t# Jlu) pi >posMl a«tonhnj;fly to 

ernct a Town 11 ill by iin uns of j ubln lot toms and (jli>\cinmont 
appw'Miik, ot tlii scln iin itj>p nt( 1 toitun i ^umlliioo^, wlinh were 
all into wliit wa calbd fho Tviwn TIill committee, 

Tlicsc lottni's vorj snccfssfiil, and m 1809 tho Town Hall waa 
so neaily onpl to I that flu pi wl^lon of tnrihri funds bofaiuo uii- 
nocrssaiy. It wastlnn pinpnst I to i nitinm tin publit lottoiips^ the 
profits arising iliondonu In irijL lov >to I to fho puipnsosof improving 
the Town of Calcutta, an 1 on tiu 20tb June IS09, a iiotification was 
issuod by Oo\crnin''ut t*» that f (ft# t The wholo of tho above mcan^ 
were to he applnd to the impovunent of the town and lia 
\icinity, nftir definvmg thenf<fN<.uy ( \pensos of the lottf lies and 
mooting any defidomy nhuh inic^ht c \ist m iln funds roinnod for the 
Town Hall The cnminissionors tin n app uritod minagej all the lottery 
drawings and schemes and supemsol Die e\pondituic of the profits 
of the lotteries in munitipal inipiovomcuts It was however subse- 
qiiontly discovered that lottoiies weie inniioral and in 1841, they were 
abolishcU It would thus eppe ir thi* the fun I raise I fiom the tax 
levied by the Justices had conic to he supple iiionti d by that raised 
from the profits of the lotteries, and the tat) combined together to 
undertake the necessary iinprovemenK tluif roul 1 then bethought of. 
But improvements were earned out without any defimie plan 
and conse (lien tly they failed to produce tho desiied effects. It was 
not until the administration of Lori Auckland that the question of 
the local impiovement of tbo town attracted the attention of tbe 
public and steps were taken to arrive at a practical solution of it. 
In 1809 a committee was appointed by Lord Wellesley to take Into 
consideration the question of the nimiicipal administration of tho 
town and to devise suitable plans to give effect to those improvements j 
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l>at the labours of the committee proved abortive as also the scheme 
suggested in 1833 bj Mr. D. Macfarlan, then the Chief Magistrate 
of the town. Although much good did not result from the move* 
mont sot on foot by Lord Wellesley, yet it must be said that from 
that tune the question of the local improvement of Calcutta began 
to be considered a.s one of very great importance and as such, both 
the Government and the public most earnestly set about its practical 
solution. 

Tlie question was brought forward in 1835 by Dr. James Ranald 
Martin, Surgeon to the Native Hospital, along with that of the 
establishment of a fever hospital. Calcuttajuid become a prey to 
fever. The disease had prevailed to a fnghtful extent and the 
mortality was equally frightful. The sanitary condition of the city, 
bad as it had been, bad become worse on account of the inundation 
of 1838.* Efficient medical nid was not available. The Native 
Hospital afforded no material relief as by its constitution its opera* 
lions were con 3 ned to surgical cases. The Native Kobirajes with ^ 
hish bodies made a held day of it and death stalked rampant among 
tlie inhabitants. In this state of things, Dr. Martin conceived the 
project of the Fever Hospital, but a fever hospital unaided by a 
material change in the sanitary condition of the city was considered 
to be inadequate for the prevention of the evils sought to be 
remedied. With the project for the establishment of the Feter 
Hospital therefore, Dr. Martin in a valuable paper drew the atten- 
tion of the public to the sanitary condition of Calcntta. The 
Governors of the Native Hospital to whom the papers were sub- 
mitted by Dr. Martin reaoily undert<»ok to move in the matter of 
the establishment of a fever hospital alone ; but as regards the 
|»roject for the municipal improvement of the city, the Governors, 
whilst fully admitting the import ance of the question, deemed it to 
ht out of their province to do more than submit it for the eon« 

V deration of Uie Government. * Tlie papers were accordingly laid 
^^Vefbre Lord- Auckland who entertained both the projects favorably, 
i With rtgiurd to that for municipal improvement, he observed in 
^^tetter addressed to Or. Martin that the plane do not stop wilk 
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the ettaUiiihm^iit of nn hospital, bat extend to the forpiation 
of local improvements and to an endeavour to remove or mitii^aia 
the natural causes of contagion of diseases. Your letter does not 
point out that for such objects, not of benevolence only, but of 
advantage and almost i»f paramount necessity, the liberal 
alone be called upon to contribute. Nor would I willingly see 
applied to purposes so special and so local, any large portion of the 
general revenues of India. It would be almost satisfactory to me 
if I could see founded on the propositions which have now been 
brought forward under discussion some plan of judicious and 
adequate local taxation and independent local management in the 
direction as in the burdens, of which all who might he entiustedl 
should take their share.” A committee was afipointed at the 
instance of Lord Auckland and besides the question of the estab- 
lishment of a fever hospital, three others intimately connected with 
one another were insisted upon their consideration. The first of 
these questions was the formation of local improvements for the 
removal and mitigation of the causes of contagions diseases, the 
second the plan of judicious and ado luate local taxation ami the 
third that of aW independent management in the direction, as in the 
burde*-*! of which all who might be most intorosted should take theif 
share. The committemworked and collorted a vast mass of useful 
informations on all the three points committed to their conslderalioa* 
and in regard to the first of the points came to the following con- 
clusion 

Is/.— That there was no natural impediment nor any dlfilcUlty 
W‘^ch by a due application of science and capital cannot 
readily be overcome to the thoroughly draining, cleaning, 
and ventilating and supplying uith wholesome water th« 
whole city and suburbs of C^ahuttn 
3im2.— That the parts of the city inhahitfd hy the natives form- 
ing a great popnlation to whose nuinhers the British 
inhabitaate bear a very small pioportion, and the wlioW 
of the suborba, are in all these re&peiUin a condition 
of auch total neglect as to render them necessarily the 


general 

•h^ld 
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. pfats of diBcaBes, (Icsirmtn e of indiFidtial happiness and 
of life and iiKonMstent with moral improremfiit and 
political |)ro<sp< nty an 1 that the still imperfect thongh 
nil] I ucfl ion lition in these i»'spe(ts of those parts of the 
city inii«i))ii< I hy the Biiti<;h ind the noxious (^halations 
producul ill lonnd llicTn I V tin state of the nati\e t^vn 
and the sulmiVn and the niarshts calhd tlie salt water 
lake j r» liiu in tlicsi jarts effects inconhisUni with 
saliibiity. 

Btd — That the r< nio\ il c»f till causis vvhuh now gcnciatc the 
pestihntiil Heeds if dist w to ho fin^htfiil a dc^rree, would 
beeffeilulb) thorouirhly druning cleaning, and ventila- 
ting the (ity and suburbs and draining the salt water 
\ lake and that an amph snpplj of witcr foi watering the 

roads and fo^ dl pUT{ scs >f ch iTilincss and of good and 
wh lies line w dn h i In il mg and pn] iring food would 
be afT< rd Itomi-v | iit if thi uly b\ the formation of 
a siiffic I id hr 1 1 ( d i within it and the excavation 
of a feufHiunt nuinbu cf links — and thus the city would 
be lendeicd i healthy iisiieiKe for the natives of the 
climate and not otheiwise iniiiiious to European consti- 
tution than throUj^h the oj ervtion ckinng the greater part 
of the year of tropical heat m a climate no doubt 
materially damp, hut unassiste i by unwholesome exhalations 
fiom the soil or mnsmati 

The* det.ulod sthuntb i<< oniniMi hd hy the Committee were 
estimated to cost thill V has ot rupees But the cMstijgg municipal 
resnuK 4 h of tin idv not hi lu^ sufli i<*it to meet this expenditure 
and It being ippo'^id to tin p4dii\ (f G veniinMit to diiote any 
poiiioti oi the iinpuial icmiuu to tin j nr; ( of local inip»f vement., 
the Coininittee leconinicn lul tlial tin i< |Ui**ilc sum niav be raised 
by nitaiis of loon on <h)\inmient gu u ntu at the rate of hve j>er 
cent, A biuking In id w is also iicuiiimindul to hi istahbshmJ for 
lieiuidation of ihib lo in wilhm a navn, period, the additional 
charge^ ou account of iiitiubt and coutiibution to the sinking fund 
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bein^ met by raiFitnpf Ibo bouse inx from fixe io seven per cent, the 
maximum aullmiiKe^l b\ the railmnieiitnn Act and 1 m impoMTiir a 
tax upon carnaii:*"' ami With to tin* thud point 

rofpiied to the Coinniirtco for couMdoi i ion — namely the eslaUlish- 
ment of Qij Jiid/ pendent loci) nianacennnl tin Coiniiiitteo invii#<l 
stt^jrestions fiom difTiifiit pnhhc hodn s an! c.inu to (Irti 
opinion that if tlie inhilu'a’its of (\ilciitta \xeii ill oi even the 
inapnity of them Diiiopean'-, a pi in h im 1 nn (UMkoi hv inhahitanti 
householders would hi found will ada*>to 1 for niuiiK loal k^o\ erninent. 
But as the Euiopean inhabitants loim* I hut an insitj^nilh ant portion 
of the whole gojuilni on ot Calcutta and that hy fir the greater 
part by them were unl\ temporaiv Hsihmts, fuiv plan of local man- 
agement based on election hy risidimt householdeiK wnidd be pre- 
mature. The Commit tee theiefoie ieci>mmended that the manage- 
ment of the municipal funds ..hoiild loiitinue to he entrusted to the 
executive ofliccrb and that a boaid of « oininissmneis of public 
health and ooimenane} should be annuallv eleitid by resident 
householdein o<( ufiyinu honscM to tbe X alue of at le.jst fift\ rupees 
a month nith powers to evniuine and audit all ncioiints relating to 
the conservancy dfpaitment and to report the snnie to GoxeinmenJ; 
and also to suggest the opening ot n»w ihrongh-f lies and other 
improvements the Goveinnieiit being nm^owiifd h\ hixx to carry 
their suggestions into efh c t if it appi ox ed of them The report of 
the Committee enihodving the above suggestions was snhniitted to 
Government in January 1840. The suggeNtioi^is vvere partially 
adopted and an act was passed fact 2 1 of 1840) specifying that the 
rates levied hy tlie Justices under Statute 33 Geo • 3id, Cap • 52 
shall be applicable only to the jurro^es of lighting and watering 
roads and stieets and cleaning and repauing the same and the 
drains of the ^.iid town It was also enacted wilh a vnw to the 
encouiagemrnt of the contiol and superxision of thn ^sses^^lf•nt and 
collecuon^f the rates an<l nianagciu *nt thereiif witlim particular 
divisions being undertaken hv the ial‘*-p«vers thcmselxos, that the 
Justices at their quarter sessions shall publish quarterly the parti- 
oalars of all sums laid out and of all the expenses of collection &c. 
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during the preceding i(uarier. The town was told off into four 
divisionH Hii‘l it was arranged that whenever two-thirds in number 
and value of llie rate-;>ayers of any such division shall apply to tlie 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal to undertake theuMelvei 
tljp assessment, collection, and manageinont of the rates of such 
division or any or other of these trusts, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor to onthorise the same acconling to his discretion, pro- 
Tided always that such majority of rate-payers shall present a 
aoheme, whicli shall obtain his full approbation, for the safe and 
efficient execution of the trusts and provided also tliat in any such 
arrangement the amount to be levied in any particnlai ^division shall 
not be considered as necessarily limited by th»' amount expended in 
any such division, but shall be adjusted by the Governor of Bengal 
upon reference to all the local circumstances. Here then we have 
the first recognition on the part of the Government of the rights of 
the inhabitants to exercise control over the municipal affairs of the 
j<dty for which special taxes are levied and which in every civilised 
Governinent form a distinct branch of administration entrusted 
r io the mnnngfunent of the people themselves. The recognition 
of the rights of the inhahitunts to self-government imidied in this 
concession was but partial. Considering however the low state of 
education at the time and the want of public spirit among the 
inhabitants, Ib'e Comniittci? upon whoso suggestions the above 
echeme was iutroduceil <lul not justly consider it expedient to recom- 
mOnd any system of municipality based upon election by the inhabi- 
tanta« The city was not prepared for such a system and what was 
recommended by the Committee and adopted by Government was 
> meant as an initial training of the inhabitants for the duties of 
.4>«lf*government. The system, however, was tried for seven years 
' after which it was abandoned. It was not given up because it Was 
to be a failure but ou the supposition that the time having 
,-^Utrgro^ the sytem it no longer satisfied, the wants and a|piratiocis 
ths inhabitants. This suppbsitum was at best but an erfoneoua 
afipiposition as the subsequent events abuudantly proved, 
bi ' With the year 1817 the Aet 21 of 1810 ceased to hare iny 
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operation. In the latter part of that year, the constitution of thil 
Calcutta municipality waa revised, and the inhabitants ba^iflg beetfr' 
held to have qualified themselves for the elective system, it ifas- 
adopted v^iih certain reservations. Un«ler the authority of Act * 
of 1847 Trhich came into operation on the Ist January 1848, the 
powers exercised and the duties perfonned by tlio Justiees of Peaco^ 
under the authority of the Statute of the roi^^rn of George 8td» ; 
ceased and those powers and duties Were entrusted to a Board of 
seven Commissioners called the Commissioners for the improvemenit' 
of the Town of Calcutta. Of these sexen Commissioners— font 
were elected one by each division and three appointed by Govern-*- * 
meut. It was enacted that these Commissioners should reeetvfi 
salaries fixed by Government and payable out of the municipal fund« 
The Commissioners were elected without any reference to pioperty 
qualification and the manner of election was fixed annually by a 
general meeting consisting of not less than one hundred of tha 
owners and occupiers of assessed houses, buildings and grounds 
within the Town, It would thus appear that the elections under 
Act 16 of 1847 were more free than they subsequently were. Tha . 
scheme remained in operation for four years after which it was 
condemned as inconvenient and iiiofTectual for the purposes for ? 
the purposes' for which it was started. lu 1852 the act was 
repealed and the whole thing was remodelled. The new law 
10 of , 1852) provided that the town shall be divided into tWO^^.;; 
divisions and four Commissioners shall be appointed in the place of J 
the Board of Seven, Two to bo elected by the rate-payers and two “ 
appointed by Government and all four to receive a monthly salary " 
of Rs. 250 each, payable out of the municipal funds. The election.^, 
to take place annually and none was entitled either to vote oi^ ; 
to stand as a candidate for election unless be paid taxes amottntiiijijl^; ! 
to not less Bs, 10 a quarter or rent amounting to not less 
Bf. 70 « moDth. All electiona under this set were nowalsd b/ 
sheriff sad eveiy candidste was required to give ten day’s 
imvions to the day of electioo, nanung the diviaiou for irikich h*.' 
vidMl to Btmd M a eaadidata and to fiodiica aad laare with .tha . 
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Bhotiflf a c^utiticate from tho Socretary to the CommisBioaers to the 
<*frM I that hn iH qualifiorl to Iv a candiilate, "which mtilicale tho 
bionliiy W'ls hound to jijuc with >iit fno or chrige on personal 
appin it loll of persons dnlr ‘ju i i 1. i le Commi^Moiieis ciuseil 
to he piepattd m <ac’i y u i ntt » >h iln tie'll of tin ocuipicirt 
qualiti' I to Kite in each of tlu ^aid di morn who shall on or before 

the hi‘)t d i> fd N iMinhoi in <a<li >cdi a^ 1 1} t) tlie Commissioners 

to ha\e ih( 11 Uiitn( klCIsUh I in su h ii^t and tho said J)*ts weio 
opm to insjH ( tmn it ih »n'' f ih ( mu itiiris on oi before 
the fiMt 1 ly of Diumbr duiiu*" all mi m ihlc In nis of tlie da), 

until the il IV ot cli t turn w)m ii ih » said lists ^ r ro| n s of them were 

taken to the place ol election for iht iisc of the sheutTor kis deputj. 
Th< Sfcietai) to the Commissi mers s itisfv mg hiniocU m respect 
to the claims of iho voleis m ui I \ din^ tukoN lo them. These 
tickets TMMC nunilx led auvl si^ue 1 h) ihe Suietuv who kept a 
registei of all the tickets issm 1, sjMufviii^ tlu number of each, 
the nanin of the n it i til th» pn n s > in itspict of which such 
"\otin«v titk<ts vrt M issiit d. On tliodi) of tlu election this register 
was also ttilvtMi to tho pin *» of oleitim Tlmse tukets wore conclu- 
sive ev i leuce ot the lights ol tho holders thereof to vote for the 
election of Commissioneis s>vt m a-% it stood on paper looked 

bettor than that vyhuh It sujieisuled, but in spite of all the safi»- 
gaaids con nptions pi evaded, the vvoik was ill done and loud were 
the eomplmnts aifunst it The scriuldts among the candidates 
for office wcic frightful and most unscnipulous means were resorted 
to for the ovoitbiow oi competitois Ihroe elections had taken 
place and just befoie the time tame in loi the fourth, it was stopped. 
An act (Act 28 oi 1804) was liuriicdiy passed by the Legislative 
OouncU preventing fuither elections under act 10 of 1852 and 
pending the introduction ot a bettor system, continuing the existing 
Comniissionei in office. The pu amble of this suspending act was 
as follows \Vheiea6» act 10 of 18a2 for constituting comimssioners 
foi Oie improvement of the town of Calcutta h**8 been found ini- 
affectual and incun von lent for the par[K>&c>H thereof and it is expedient 
that the constitution of the said comruissionor be amended and that 
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ill the meniitiiue no now eloetion oi Ooinnii«%sioi)ors bo made m 
pnrsnance of the sail acl^ it is ennefed” Iho CJoveininonl took 
full one year to doM'^ a sclicme of Munuipal (rn\einincut of (^aleutia 
that would stilt the <iimin«*tantOh of tin* Town, It >\iis < viileni 
that lhe<lceti\e would not do. Jl Ind luen IiimI utuh i two 

di^tiiict iiots — Act IG t»f 1N17 and Act 10 <d lso>, nud iindei both, 
sibu-^t s ha 1 boon so ^lo•^s that on both tin oo< n lon-^ tin* operation 
of the a(t*? in lesped to oho* ion ha I to ho si ppnl pw mou^ to the 
lepeal ol th^ acts ihemst l\ ( *•. l\i o iv b< t ijU dili d to fniin ftH 

opinion on ill o nhjoi t iiniost i u<lU l»ionoun t tl a...iiijst the h sloin> 

noi TToio those who h.n) lilt woikmpfol th^'s^^t/^l m tlnii liaiids 
moie favoinhl} inclimd tow n Is it The CMstin^ 1 1 \\ was coiiaiuly 
defective, but it was bolie\ed ih it no .nuoinlinent would be a bar to 
the pi aclice of trickery and chuanMy and of otliei soils nl almscs 
that were resorted to at these c lei tions. It was rcsolvid tliercforc 
cntiiely to ahandon the Rvslem, and no donht w.is lelt that the 
nomination of Gt poisons by tlie n '.pon‘»il)]e heal ol tln» (jloxi luinent 
who could have no objeit, but tin iinp.iitiil w»line of the city, 
w(»ul(l be mfiuPol} pjefiiable to any Kuth miicalbd cldlnui/" Ac- 
coulmgly in the middle of Ihi ycai a Bill w is introduced iii the 
Legislative Council and a plan of municipality bused on the prmeiplcs 
of nomination by Got cm men f was projui^rd foi considMation. It 
waa at first propoBisJ to gi\e a popiiliw chaiaetcr to the si heme by 
solecting foi a commission a consideiable nninbci of suitable imsonA 
from diflerent clabscb of the community who might be wupposi d 1o 
represent those classes. The Bill aicoidinrlv provided that tha 
number of persons to be so appointed should not be ks« than st\ nor 
more than twelve. The larger mimber wis intended to he appointed 
in the event of suitable persons being found to irnkitahe the office. 
There was to be a President of the Commissioncis appoin-ted by 
Qovemmont who would ordinarily be the Comnnssioner of Pol oe. 
The dfcimisfiioncrs were to be appointed for three years and to seleet 
two of their number, who, together with the President, were to form 
mi Executive Committee and to conduct the gcuorHl business of the 
eovselrvaiiry under such rules as rafgiit he framed by a general 
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inpftm;;? of the ComniisHioneis and Rnnctionod bj tho Lieiilenant- 
Cro\nnor, This Rch< me met 'wilh a \oiy strong opposition in tlift 
council, al thong’ll tlif re was no disscnsmu to the piiuciplea of 
nomination nlmh formed its chul featuif , Tht opposition was led 
by fiir Barn(s IVacocL nho at tint tune had a Mat in the lounul 
as the law mdnhir of the hupicmt ffo>ciunn.nt Sir fiaines 
Peacock argtii 1 tliat as a muuicipid hoily so pioposeci would not ho 
a body #eprt sentiug the latf pavcis, hut m point ol fut Go^e^l^lent 
4 idtuinisbrntioii of the imiiiicipal tiinds, it would be bitter if the 
Go\crnnieni ilu< ( tl} apponileJ thr^c oi mor^ Comnnssifmcis The 
roSponsibility of a body appointtd as piO( would he so divided 
that theie would be no u sponsibilii\ au> wli n . Tlie Lientenant- 
Govcinoi would apjioini llu general h)l} of (\uumissi()ners and he 
would not bo lesponsible for till u ait. Tin ^cniial h » 1} of Com 
wiissioueiii would appoint au E\eiiitni Ctunniitlcc ol two to he 
2 >rcBulod oMi ly a nommei of the Liniti lant (oiMinor and it 
would not he icsjioiisihli foi tluii ait'j, aid the J]\Kutj\e Com- 
jnittfe would coiiilwit the Imsmcss oi the t(>vMi atcoiding to rules 
xnado by the general hod} if Commissioneis and sanctioned by the 
Lieutenanl-(iou inor and the \ tlnufore would not be responsible 
ns tluur act}» would be lontiollul 1} the gmcial bod} llic opposi- 
tion gamed and the pi o[H»s(d si lu im was oTcrlhiown. Sir Bames 
Peacock then niovid that theio shall be three roramiBsioncrs ap- 
pointed by Govurnnicnt and uniovabh at itM pleasun*, IJus motion 
was approved b} the council and laitied without any one dissenting* 
The scheme was aocordingly intiodiued and it commenced opeiation 
in 1857. In a consiJeiablo time the system worked well. But with 
the impio^ements in flie taste and sentiments of the inhabitants 
new requiieinents arose but tho fluids fell short of those require- 
ments. The inhabitants though inclined towards the improvements 
eowld nut be persuaded to submit to additional (avation. It was 
therefore thought expedient to gne to the municipality a^j^opular 
character, Ro that tho inhabitants taking jiaii in it would be able 
fully to realise the wants and requirements of the town and would 
y not grudge to protide adequate funds by means of self-imposed taxes 
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^or othcnrisG to moot til >sc wjnta and requii onion ta. A (omtnitioo 
was Accoidmglv apju ink 1 compose 1 of lufilligont }>iisons ropjeaonf- 
iiig all chissos oi tho (ommunil} to enqmif mto <m(l lopoit on tha 
alkgdt incfticicut state of the mniiuipil airangcmonK and to 
BUggeat witli lotoieiioo to tlioii stippos(d iuiloqnu\ tm the piosent 
inpiiiomcuts olj^tlio citv, what tin isuus should bt adoptoil to plnca 
those arrangements on a sound and ofllnont tooting llic piocoed- 
ings of the coinmiltoc consisted m th^' fsanmiitiou of persons 
t(»niietted with the then existinj: nniniupd i smnnssion, m tho 
inMlalinis of suggisfions frnn all qn«t< i and in the (onsideiation 
ot sudi documents as wti* liktly 1 > olh i my > iliiil It infoimatum 
on tho subject lln < mimitkt in thtii itpoit dittd ,0lst August 
IhGl, Rtate 1 that ** lI)( it'-nll of th<^cu[uul<^ ml ihsiussions has 
Intu to establish m tin ii minds tin i mMclion that the main want 
of Calm I ta is re^jinU (rastrsam) is an madi pnti snpih >f tuinU 
and that without Hiicli uhquati supply il is \ain to look foi those 
gn it Wt)!ks t»f whuh tht cit\ htands conftssedly in need, and to 
ulmh liom its iniportaiitc an I s /e, it is tiititleil ' The (ominittoo 
n<oil I It IS then ojunioii tint ‘Uln jiuhont l>im of mlmmiKtiation 
miglit with ad\nnlag( bi exihingcd for one m wlinh Ihe iiihibitanU 
could ih(msel\( s takt a mou diuct anl »eti\c pirt m municipal 
anangemeuls undei wlmh mmh of tin dnt) ili if nen falls upon ihu 
B >ird of C mimissionns might ht divihd fUnongsl loi il committees, 
and without much e\tia <\pense might exeitc \ spnit of (miilatton 
amongst the residents buch ns could not fail 'to 1 m\c Ixnelhial 
results on the sanitarj state and consi n am y of ilm city*" Tha 
scheme of tho comuuilec con t inn I a rccommnni ilion for tho 
abolition of the existing inniucipal commisslom is and the intioduc* 
tion in their stead of mx local Boards, one fnr oath diUHion of tho 
town— and of one ceiitial Board. E\ery B<>aid shall couflist of 
six mombms to be nominated by Goicrniinnf hut without any 
Attlary^ttached to the office. This scheme was approved by Go« 
Tcmmcni and submitted to the Legislitne Coinnil wheie it met 
a considerable opposition as uiipi.n tnal and had ullnnalely to 
ho Wididya^ii. It was urged against the system that it would not 
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ottly bo impossible* to got thirty bLk voluotoors to carry on the work 
of tlio inunicij)ality, but that uot oven six inou woubl bo found ready 
1o sucriHco aay reasonable portion of their times for the good of tho 
public. The m lioine was accoidingly withdrawn and it was proposed 
in its stead to voAt the general control of nmuioipal expenditure in 
a consideralde body, care being taken that all classo^ official, non- 
official, European and native arc represnited in it and tru‘^lmg tho 
execution in tlelail of all sauclioned Works to one well-paid officer 
who sliall devote his wbolo tune and eneriry to the wojk. For 
constituting sneh a IxkIv the Oo\ernni<‘nt had the Tnaterials at its 
hands in the «fnstices of Peace who were ii»iprts^ed in the work, 
b(‘ing prcniided over by an ofiici'r of em*rgy and (‘xi)»‘rience to l>o 
appoinU'd by tho (xo\ ernmoni. Tlie sobome thus Introdnood afTorded 
a practical solution <»f the difficult y of an effici.*nt municipality foi 
the Town of Calcutta. 

We have thus seen, ibouLib brnfly, IIk* gradual develoiM‘nn‘nt of 
Municipal (lovenincMl in (\ilcnttji, but tln^ elianges lia\e been toil 
rajud. In all the chanije^! that h.ive taken place f>m tbno/ ha-. ]-e"i» 
established beyond doubt, and ibai i^, tluit tb*' tom* has not y«'t 
come for an electiie syNtem of t^v>\eiiiMeiil. That s^stein liad bef>ii 
tried but, was lound to fad. >ior was uutoiracv niv>re suece-'^ful. 
The sysleni that was in trod need in Isp:; and has but iceontly boon 
ftbandonod ivas a compioini^o betwt*en boih— a ‘•\stem partaking tho 
natnr(M>f a roj‘roMeutati\o Covernmeul, ^et entirely Tree from tho 
ovib which a rcpn'sonlative (xovernment founded upon any system 
of absolub* eloclioii by lb« jieojd.e i.s sure to engendor in lias 
oouutry. The system was b.nppdy C'>i\eei\ed but badly worked out. 
Tho corjioratiou of Calcutta under t VI of was a populous 

'foody iu\d herein lay its weakness. Its weakness lay also in the 

. latitude of action allowreil to iw;i executive liead and to tho 
'|K)wor whicli ic reserved in the bands of the Governiiicnt. In short 
jUio eonstiiuiiou of the miiuicipaliiy as created by Act VI l.SdS, 

not woll-balaucod. But with all its defects the system workod 
for twtJlvo years — the longest period that any of tln3 po>vious 
bad been iHiriuittod to bur>ive. It did achieve many \m*' 
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pri»\omonts and muTiy more it ^>rnlu}^t*^L But in il«i Inttor days 
pt^i&onal animosity and a chan<^o was demundtMi. Tlioi’o 

woro certainly room'* for nuprovemon I in its < t»nstuution, aiul the 
cry ftir a chan^^c* so fur as ii was riiisfil |>y tin* iutolhi?* nt portions 
of tlio conimnigtios, nntivo and Ijiiopoan, vns i»*»i i.n* a radical 
rlianp:e of ttio roiislitution such iiw lias lutually taKcn place. The 
utmost tl at was dcinamied was a Io"‘n P')pu]ous lu>dy composed of 
persons sclc( tf*(l with discrinnualion, and the poweis of the three 
I'at.ihs — the (Jo^oinnuMit, the F.MHMitive and the CfiMimiKHionctH 
duly halaiiced. 'that was the sole ciy «»( the jmmsoux who from 
their ^em‘rnl intidlnrenct , experience of the ]»ast nnit foresight of tho 
fuliiie W’eie coni]«‘tenl to laKe prat tied views of thintes and peihaps 
a munu ipulity based on the above principles would h.nc hoeu more 
S4M Vice, ihle and less open to any leasoiinhle and lonsihle ohjeciion* 
But the Calcutta tiio 1> hsl away by senlnnenl'- and ambitions of the 
Ihuior ol htMUL*’ ictuiiied as icptesentatives to the Town Council 
I I - la tl.ii'iiiur for an <‘le<tfve municipality and Sir Itnhanl Teiiifdo 
ij I’on r.i/*nM)ant t»o\(inoi oi Beni»al ( an \ in/ too far tlie policy 
ol ^ iNeinoi Ih onintiv e*» oiilnii^ to tin ‘•entinnuits and wishoK of 
peoph', ^lelde] th it iiv ai 1 * iu>el a c han/e in the < oiistif ulion of 
the run in ipahtv niMie ladnal th..!! what the st.ite <d’ tlnui's ai’tualljr 
ic'juind and wliat would h.ive lesn of nai iMUiefit to Iheniy, Tim 
poln\ of ;^oveimii':; a (<»nnti\ aMordim.'^ to the wirshes and sent mien U 
of tlio jwoide IS inidouhtedly a whoh some p<dicy, and an elerttVQ 
system of government n wliirh the ]*eopIe povuii tln'iiisel>(*i# by 
means of their ie])re'»enlati\eh is one *d the fast means of carrying 
out that ]»olic^v. But however whedehome this poiny nu^ht bo, 
there is a limit beyond will* 1i U ceas* ^ to he wlnlesome, ainl the 
necessity of obMcrvm;: that limit is all the slwju^ir in respect to 
any popular system of government that may he ad*)pte<l in respect 
to this country, in the proncnce of many irieconediahlc cleinonts oit 
the one bam! ami the niter absenr«» of enlightenment among thtt 
mai»H of the population on the other. The eify of Oaleuita^ althongll 
the metro)v>lib of the British I5ni]>ire in the Kast pre«cnts no except* 
tion to this general feature. Thih Hir llichard Temple unfortunately 
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orerlookoJ, and mistaking the cry that arose for an elective systeoP 
of municipality for the city for an expression of intelligent public 
opinion, resolved to try the experiment. Democracy undoabtcdly ia 
the temper of the time in this as in all other countries^ But there 
is such a thing as mobocracy and Sir Richard Temple overlooked the 
distinction between the two, and tlie elc^ctive system of municipality 
whicli he has given to Calcutta is more a concession to the latter 
than what the just claims of the former called for. The system on 
paper roads well, and in aH the osseiilml points suffers nothing in 
comparison with the English system of elective Go\ eminent of 
which it is a copy. Bat the result of the lirst election and the 
manner in which business has l>ocu gone through since the system 
came into operation do iKit justify any cxpoctaliou of future good 
government. With an edncabHl mass and an enlightened public 
opinion perhaps tlie system woiihl have W(»rk/*d well. But as it is, 
either the corporation would bo an obstruct i\e boily or that the 
, executive would liuve all its own. Either would bo a misfortune to 
iho city, and so long as passions and prejudices of the doctors 
would eontiuno to intlueuce tlieir choice of rejiresentatives there 
would be no guarantoo of good men being rclurnodi nor the system 
working harmoniously with the interests of the city. Passions and 
prejudices certainly exorcise great intlnencc in the selection of 
roprcsenttttives in all the countries in which elective systems of 
government prevail, hut the in«avss of iho peojtle in those countries 
being leavened witli education their choice must and docs invariably 
fall upon eduented ])ei*sons, and representative assemblies must 
always come to bo composed of ench persons who have some 
knowledge of public affairs and whom ediicution gives sufficient 
, intolligonoe fx) make up for their delieieneies. But in this country 
education is an exception and ignorance the rule, and whatever 
of pubKc. spirit there is in the people of the country it is founded 
not so much upon a true appreciation of public affairs and of public 
cause as upon a mere vague idea of things and upon a sort of 
. ambition Tor honor which is at best, but a sort of snobbisra. Tho 
general election in September 1S7G, and all the subse<][nent 
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•lections abundantly testify the liuth of our observation. The 
good men of tlio cily as n body icfuaed to take any part iu the affairs 
and were it not for the personal inlluenie of Sii llicliard Temple 
some of those who diblincfuishod themsoh^ s in the old eorporation attd 
who are seen to do so m the new, woiihl hii\e preh rred to have stood 
aloof. If we scan the list of the nauies of j»eis»»us who presented 
theniflelves as cainhdAtes hw election nnd who most eaijfeily sought 
to he returned we shall tiiul it to be comiMised for t!ie most ])nrt of 
meu of whom the city know but little hefoie, JCoi th.it their light 
lay hid iu a husliel l>ut that tliey had no liirlii whateNci to go forth 
before them. IVtti-foggiug lawyers, and }ouiig un n with a humiter^ 
m ^ of Enghsli aupiiied 111 the l(»wei foiiii*^ of the Hindu hihool 
owning a ri\e\ 4 moe and a hou«e mh« ritod fiom then aiuestors and 
intensely found of shaking hantls willi Ihiiopcan L^eiilhmen at 
public meetings, compose the (orporatiou and have in their hands 
the go^ ernnient of the city of CaUutt.i. Tliesc form Iho majority 
of the (%)mimfisioners and with such tdenifMits what the h}stcm 
would lead to cannot be a matter of conpcluie. The iutclligout 
ami respectable portion of the cmimunity JiaM‘ as a body htood 
aloof fiom the field and the Calcutta rabble ha\e it all tlieir own* 
Verily the chartism of England has found its rounter>pnrt in OaI» 
ciitta with this diff(*rcnco only that unlike their English }>rototy|ies 
the Calcutta chartists seem to be content with “ tnaugulur Parlia-^ 
menf’aad have not clamoured for votes h) bullets”. “ Universaf 
suflfjnng” is the gieat panacea for all the dise.i'.es wlin h they coaM * 
epnjure up and that obtained tliey appear to have gone satisfisd 
and to fancy that they have achieved a great improvenmut. 
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KifKK tiaubl itjoii of iSJinKcsiiOtu’s ^f^\ 

rhant of ) 

As th< UtltMiiiIii. ilf s, <1ns IS a tiaii^l )ti >n of oih* of tlo* j>la>s of 
Sliakosjioar, Tiol ililiial oio^but niitlur a iuo oiii tliougli llo* 
author t( !1 m us so Wt think tlio .luilioi lum fak' n .in tntiiolv 
ditHcuU lank III Ills li.in Is Jt nnthmt, loss lli in to ali[*t one 
of the inasloi jhmis of i mi t< i mind to tin tii^t* of a lk*nc»aIio 
auhoiKO \Vi fell tin t.ihk Is an nnjuissil 1 oin The <uise of 
Babel, if iH well kn»v\n. has tilhn\Mth .i i ci uli ir s» \ < nty on ]»o#is, 
for the .icoin I of ]» lelie lilnsions alwavs ilisappi ua m the proo(ss 
of IranskUion. AV^i < in, howev i, sa\ this niiK li, that tin nuthoi 
lias iukeiL e\eiy pains, and that though In* ina> ind h im tcisdi us a 
drama possei the tin nnoiiihl ihuius of Shak«sp(ii^ in 
haslet siieceedid in « cnt.unly sniuiioi pioductMii in tin* 

dinniatK line, lonHnhinijj the txu Hence of the model he keejis 
ill now hefou lam 


T/n -Vin Coflt of Ciul Piocedvrc 
hi mg 

Acr X 01* 1$77- 

By D. E. Cianenl)iinj:h, pleadtr Caknlfa, Dailmgtoii and Com- 
pan}, 49, Dhuiiumtollali Mioet. 

Tins is an excellent miiiual of the law of CimI Piocediire in India^ 
containing, hobidos Act X of 1*^77, the Moiussil Small Cause Cmrtfi 
Act, tho Genoial Stanij) Ait, the * Couit fees’ Act, the E\idence Act, 
tliO Indian Contract Act, the Specific Belief Act, and the Begistra- 
tion and Limitation Acts. Tlie value of the book is muih enhanced 
by a carofiiHy piepaied Synopsis, and a copious Index. To tho 
practitioner, or the btudeiil of Ian, the hook will niulnubtedly be 
veiy useful. It is also c'ery cheap, coiisideiing that its price is only 
5 It oiight to coiiimand a luige bale. 
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fii (i.i\ N . 

TiT»Ff-.“~Tr5r:ql i 

'Dll- M-mlihlt* IS t'-iiMMit, 

— iUiUjiiNali. 

As Nobocoomar, i)V lvnp}Uaknn 4 a!a, loft tbo serai\ 

MotibibtH* took a Uiirercnt ruuii^ — tow at 'K biinlwaii. Whilo sho 
travels, wc will narrate ^<11110111111” orinr f»ast lit'**, AIotiN cliaraoler 
was tainteil v<ith grave blomi^h^'s, and, at ^niue thiif*, adoinedby 
remarkable virtues. And n detailed account <if sneli a cliafactor 
cannot fail to iniercsyt the rcielor. 

When her father enihraeed J^lami^m, her IIind*)o name was rliaii- 
god to the Mahomcdaii one of fmifunnisa. ^hjUbi^KC had never 
been her name. But she as'^uined it at timos wliiji* travelJnif,^ abroad ‘ 
in j^isgtlisc. Her fating on migrating to Daceii, fouml empb«yment 
in the government service. But the place was Msilod by unmcroim 
people from his own part of the conntry ; and there are men wlio do 
not like to live to their own society when they arc cxeomniunicateti 
from it. He, therefore, within a diort time, having ingratiated Limself ‘ 
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with the Subadai, proenrad letters of recommendation from many of 
hi<j Omiao friondfl, and, with his whole family, removed to Agia. 

With Akbar Rliah talent no\er remainoil undmto\eicd. And he 
aoon appreciated hii. In a short time, the fathei of Lnlf^unnisa 
found iij|nsrlf promoted lo a high ]da((» and looked upon as one of 
the chief nobles of Agr«i. And theie Liitf-iinnisa grad uall> grew 
«p to wonian-hood. At Agm she hec.nue well-veisid in Peisian 
and Hanaknt, and danoiiig and mi ^nig, and witty {oiucisation, and 
other ac(onij)lishments, and giaduillv tom* to be the founiust among 
the nuineroas beautiful and .j(< omplislad la»h s of thf metiupoli^. 

ThifoitunaUh, liowf V( r, while sb* iNass>liii »d\.iiicedmbarn- 
ing, her morals fthow(Ml no imjii DU nt whitc\fi. Whin she had 
reached woman-hood, it bo^an to upiu nr that hIu hil stiong inigo\- 
crnable passioikH And si u* bad ruither the j>nw( i iwi the wi^h to 
controiil them— huMiig proiliVltus alike Ini t'-mxl iml omI. 'J'hat is 
Wl,— this is gi^od — Hui h tiu lo UIn nt\« i ii ^nl iImI hii iicl*^. She 
did what pleiiHsI hfr, Mie <lid c M»d Um dew lion the doing of trood 
deeds pleascil her , — *'ho di 1 ba I ii t Is whin the doaig of bad ileods 
gratidod hei And whaUNti <\il < n »»i]unurs ensue fioin the 
youthful pasiiKam bemt* ungoxtruabk lU'^iud in lu i ia^(. 

Her lat^ husband wa- ''till living, — > > nom < J the Omiaop would 
marry her. And she, too, was n >t \(i\ /<uh us im matiimony, and 
thought why should blie dip the win^s of a b« o that tlitted ftom 
flower to flower. Fust whispnmas— then blaik infamy was the 
con sequence. Hvr lather, in great aunojanot, tiiiiu d Lci out of lu* 
houao. Of those upon wlnun luiutf-imnua used secieily to bestow 
her favours, the )oung puiue behm was one. lie had not as yet 
dared to make hci an initiate ot his harem, lest, by bringing uifamy 
on the family of an Omino, he shonbl fall under the dl^plea^ure of 
his impartial fathei. And he now seized the oppoitunity. Hie 
aister ot Mansing, the Ilajput chief, w the wife of the young prince. 
And he made Luif-unni*«a her duet t ini>amon. Ostensibly Lutf 
flnnisa was the Begum's mOid — seeiet, the pnuce's ^iis tress. 

It IB to ba easily imagmod that a sagacious woman like Luif-un- 
^ikisa should, m a i»hort tunp, possess the heart of the prince , and she 
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as 

hUcU an tmdisp\it» I sway over it that it hocame hei firJii 
conviction th It when the time caim ^he would hocomo his favonta 
quten. Not ouly i it the conviclKm o( Lutf-unUi^n, but it aeomed 
probable to oory inemb{r ot ihi lov il )»oiis< hoi 1. — I i Mich \1B10IIS 
ol hope hal L«t<-um^^a ht n j is » t lu vvhea the waking 

caiuo Mfhii uiinisi, the dauehtii ot Kb)) i A' ash ( Vklitntiduilowla) 
— the ticaisiin 1 of AKl ii Shah was tb( tiiiistamon; Mohoincdan 
women Ouo in} tin 1 h is« ti nvitt 1 an 1 k tiv I St Imi and othilp 
liOi lUi b dt h N li uv * Til 1 1 d i\ Sc mi nu t iiir-imnisa ami lo$t 

li '' hr ai f t<* li I W li il tick p’ai* lb li iliM li knovMi to ctery 
b‘n 1 111 i bisit n 

Ihe ti ismtrs din^httr \ is di i*\ iliiUicl ii a powertur 
Oun.u ot il»( nu ol s«hi Mi^hn N li n bhn I I by passion^ 

Hut 1 1 > hi<^ Li hi I 1 > h ill t i ih I L ' 1 )lv u r d I lit ^ot a lehuko 

oulv fiomhisiUHt livid I >r the yi s<ut thin Ion, sdiiu wa» 
obl ^ d t ) loinit hi- ii i n\ inrs A th nth iic (i cstd liom the pur* 

suit fo** n tiiu h (u I n t d i»i ^ Il h lu s 

M< h I iViiusa vv is u I ibt m*iiri it sh»ie \ffflian. But th« 
fetliu-c*" ‘in ^ notiVi^ ( I S( 1 m \\i 1 il ii 'is n li^shl to Lutf ttiiiii9g» 
Mie vei^ ilr aily> s iw th it h 1 1 '^hcii A’cli in a th >usand Ir^^, sttU 
tlioio w 18 no ^ fitj il r him As ii «• A1 1 « ''h ih would diP, he, 
too, wuiill Icifut h s liK, — and Mrliii-uimisi would brcoine Sehtn's 
queen — liUtf-imuiHa ^«vc up hojts of sovi < 

Tile earthlT cm** r <;f Akhai, thi Irasli I f I MuhIciii lulera, at 
last drew to a close, llie might} Min, whose rtluli^ence had iIIqoqk 
meiiullthe land from Turkey to Biabuiaputri, wab about to aets 
At this time Lutf-uiimva, in order to muiutain lier own supremadfir 
formed a daring pioji 1 1, 

Tlio Bister of Ulya Mansing, the chief of the Bajputs, waa tha 
farontc wife of Sclim, Khusroo was lier son. Oik day a eon verily 
tion had been going on between her and Lutf-unnisa on the stibjacl 
of Akbnr Shairs ill-Iicalih ^ and the latter had hcen hauioaring hai 
by frequent reference to the prospect of the Rajfut daughter nOH 
becoming an empress, when Ehusroo’s mother s&id, m answer*— 

**|t IS, no doubt, the highest attaiament of human life to be tlM 
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1 »ift vl an tinprjoi, bill slu> wlio is flip nioliur of an pniin''oi is aboTP 
all” 'Iljf in'mxMil slip board llin a liithtilo nnllioUo'ht-of device 
flai-h-d uiio-s fail iinnna’p niin I ml hlu aioimd, 

“V\hv be mil uimui iiiotbii ibinf— tlui i also ailbin vmir i.i.aer 
‘ How ( in ibtt bp — I b, 1 (111 i; ‘ Gm tin tlirme U the 

*011 of y ni.ir I^] I, , 1 tV asliifp vu ■iiiii 

Ihi f! ^iiiM 1 1 I'l'il} \iilib SI'* (( I va II > m I'l nipii- 

tinmdtb It div, liiln tl.f if Ibi m I i. | it ( i all I’l it. 'Jlui 
liii iim, in-^t* ad 1)1 1 , 1 , 1 uni -b ii' I ..‘n id tin tliii nt ii.is n it 
ai'ain I b u i sb s | ,„\ | ,n ( , m , .j. un,„ ift.v>aJciI- 

■Wpiidil at laitj-uiiiii» 1 s jjt ii(^ 1 i( \\ \s IV *b tin Bii^iiiii. ifoiv 

could It be ))dat d to III tilt Ai.ii 111 , sisii, Miould b at the 

heel* ami dill nt tin i’ m Iitii if a Imli b | uvinn 

Tbie«o]<iali nil I iH uun ,a, I , in ibis p i t bidaiiro- 
fonml im u III » On ai <llid day, the iiiutwa a- im i’miy,l,lou 

tliu tijiis, .1 lib I d I 1 111 1 1 1 I 

J o jilatp Kliu 111 1 in All istliiiii, in tijn isissmu of Splun^ 
did, for no u isoii, sninti In a tluu, inij n b iblc. And lias i,utG 
uiiiima took laip to iiiijif ss will «] u tin Ib^nni. 

“‘Tin Mo-,t 1 ( in| ik. ' sin siud ‘ m m iiiit iimd tnioni;li tbp}iiovrpi,s 
of the Itajpiits, and tlip luad < t muIi It ijp >ots is l{.,|a Maiismg. 
Jlo IS Klihsioo s mull.. And tin ihni v .1 the Miissnhnaus « Khun 
Azini. lie is till* )inuip mi istei , -h. is Kbnsiou’s I ither in law 
If those two should imm, vvlio i» uild not loIJoiv ihpiu, and nithoiit 
them how IS tin y uincr I uni* I > (btain tb. Unoiip ? Jt wjH bo my 
duty tocnlwl llicservK.si.l Kluii A/im ii.doih,, Miihnmmadari 
Oiuraoii. By yoin iriaeo, I slull, no dmbi, smcpid . but my only 
sppielu'iiMoii IS list, upon asediuin? tbe thione, Khusroo should 
turu tills ^icKul \M»iiiaTi out, 

Tho Bigiuii iimleisiuoil lioi maul, ami snifl, Mmlmg 

Aio onoof llmOuiiaos of A^ra ^ou ^Msh to inairy i^ill moepf 
youi humi. Ami }uur Inisbaud Mill Ik Muusulular of h\t thousand/' 

^ Lutf uunwi wus MUrsfud. Foj tlntMas her objict If she Ma-?. 
to li\o as a (ommon inmate of tlio palace, Mhat good ihd ihcu comp 
of. clipping lilt Mingb of d bee tlwl roamed fiom liotftei to jSoMcr* If 

Jt 
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fthf liful to fdrogo In r porsoual lii‘«'<loni, mIjuI ploasnrc would iL gno 
her to be a dqi(>ntlaut of 1 k*i caily roinp.iuion — unniMi, It 
would lio luoic* honoiable to Ik tlic ull-ujguiug Tviio of home great 
hlate-offiter. 

This was not the onlv f^oliu;? wlitiJi punnpted Tjutf unni^^a lo on- 
gago in this allan. To avengo IkimH u|>(>n Sihinfiu liisn< gleet 
of hoi luid hits nupalioiKo to ponhO'-s M<hu-o]iniNa was .iNohoi object. 

Khan A/.iiu and othoi (hniaoli*- ul Agi.i w»ro *]ujtc obodiont 
to Luti-uniuia. — Many of llicin h.id, in d.iv ^ loid a hliaro in 

Jior lovo. It w.is no \\oiidi‘r tint Kli.m A/im should nnjiloy limiself 
m faiihoimtr the taaN<‘ of his son m l.nv, lie .iinl othoi other 
Opumos, tlnoofoio, <oii'*« iitod. Kh.in A/iiu slid to iKiif-iiuuiua. 
“^uj*pos4 d, h\ soino unhiij p> (haiuo, w» ihudl ^uuood^ tlun you and 
I aio clone foi. So wo should keep s >ino way r>]»t*n to siwc our- 
bclvVs.” Lult-nnuisa sai«l, ‘‘What is }oui adMco?” * Thorc iff 

other answoiod Khau A/iin, Oiihso It is only 

theio tint the Mogul lule is loss Htiingonl. \Vo should kicjitho 
command of the Oiissa sohlit I y. Vom luotlior is Mun^uMar^ 
of Oussn. ]M1 have it u}>nt(d the in \t day fhaf lie haw l>c»ea 
wounded in hattlo. You s(i out f u Ons^.i lo-inoiiow ^haip upon 
thpprcfe\tof seeing him , — nitei hating <lono tlioio all that hhould 
be done, hasten back/* 

Lutf-uiiiiisa agreed to this prupobal. The n idor has mi ( with 
her on her way back from Oii‘'sa, 


* A military govcnior. 




CHAPTER IL 


On another way. 

"cn jni^c's c?rf'^ *fpi* t 

^tc’T^F fir5t»t ¥i?r 'i 

IpfRH ♦rfT'J f<F5S Hi ?|si I 

«rf%'<F flTF5T 5,C5Tl ?C-5 i.‘ 

^‘Tlio sarnf‘ oailh one fall^ on hoi pa hiiu to iim», 

AtkI ivlio, (»iii*e <li«oppoih(otl, e\ov ? 

Fallen’ mitiU. Wtt\es, yet mustn't, 1 the holm !« a\ «• '*' 
Tho' ballvC'l lo-dny — to morrow may retiKno.” 

— Nt*hin Topnshini. 


Tlie day on which ^^Totihlhee — alias Lutf-unni.Na— parted from 
Nobocooiuar aiul htartml for Bmdwan, she could not reach the place. 
<— She put up in another serau 

In the evening they >voje conveiriing together — Motibibce and 
P^hinun, when Moti suddenly asked the latter, 

** Poshmiin, how did you find my husband ?” 

^‘How should I llnd hiini*’ — answered Peshiuun, rather sur- 


'-.V' 

ii«' 


prised. 

Is he not handsome ?*’ — said Mott. 

Towards Nobocoomar reshmun bad come to conceive a groat 
xlKnlike. She had had much longing herself for tho ornaments which 
Moti made gifts of to Knpalakundala. She had hojicd one day to 
ask for and get them, and that hope being totally destroyed, her 
aversion was very great towards both Kapalakundala and her hus^ 
band; and so replied to the lady’s query, 

'^fj.What does it signify whether a |H>or brahmin is handsome or* 
tiglyi 


Moti guessed her companion’s feelings, and said, smiling. 
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If the poor brahmiu ur^ro to become an Ouuao, woulJ ho then 
be handsome or not t** 

Pesh —** Whet does that mean 

— -‘‘Why — don’t } on hnow ihit the Btjjnin has proinued 
o make ni\ husband in C>mra>) li Kbusioo should become 
KmpoToi ’ 

— ‘'That, of course, I know Bnl wh} elnmld jrOUi fornioif 
hush ind become Omi lo 
Mott, — “ Who else tl>cti ih niv husbinl f* 

— * Iho iuti H oiH 

‘ Two hush in U t ) a ihisti v\ >in in like nu — ii 1 JMoti smil* 
— ‘ iln^j Is naUy bil ui 3 m 1) siy so Who l< in s 
Posliiuiinkiuw ihemnithu ilnlh I 1 j -M >li, lie was an- 
mbubit'iul ol \c i, — a piot ^e ot kbiui A/ini B iili of thorn 
wire aaitited, Pishniun eilhd luiu. Jit (aine, and, with due devoirs, 
luinvlcl a missive t) Liitt-nuni-ia, and said, 

•* 1 w IS pin(oedint» to Oijssi w th tin ktt r. If is an uigeut one/* 
The pet us il of th ktt i dissipated all hoi liopcii unci i iahed» 
It was to th< luDowincr t fleet 

“ Our endcaioius have laih 1. Ivinm lnsd\in(?' moment did 
Akhai bhali, hj his sa^^icit}, i<ul Us. Ili lias ])a*'S'd into the noKt 
woild By hib couimaad pun< ^ Vlim has hi come Jch.mgir bhalu 
You need not be anxious abcnil Ixhnsioo. lo pii vent }(>ur encmif^a 
fiom turning this opportunity against \ou, you iuu«-t ictura quickly 
to Agin,” 

Tlic w ly m whieb Akbar Shah defeated this intiigue is related m 
history, and u^quiroa no mention her* 

After lewarlinj; the exjinss and dismissing him, Moti read 
o\ei the letter to Peshmuii Fc^hmnn sui<l — 

“ What to do now 
“ No til mg.” 

-(Musing for a moment) **‘W'’cl], what harm thara 
IS T— you Will be as you have been every membeor 
of a Mogul Empeior’s haiom is more coiisoqueuUal 
even than the chief queen of any other kingdom/* 
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\/ //. — (U itli a fiiiiil sinilr * Til it c in w It iipToi ]jf» \ t more 
shall 1 le tihlc to liM III th< juLki. hioii will .l<.ha«K»>’ 
nianj Mi'liii-iinnisa. IkiKw ]\lfliii-nn!iisci well fiom hei 
fhi! llmf 1. <)in( tn til liiiiiu, «-h will Ik tht J njnjn^ 

Jt hut tlif n nrio «1 J(liiri;^i lint wi’l leuiam, llu 
(act of ni> li imjit; iittimptid to hliKk hi-^ way to Itip 
ihioiH will not 1 ( 11111)1 a < H 1 l< Iimu X^hatj^wiil It 
111} tall th‘ 11 " 

Pi •‘Iniiiiii, oil 1h( ])Mnt >1 " n 1 

Wli it uo W( t > (I I tin n / 

‘‘IhiH H om lit)))^ --.III Mill. -“H \\ is \ril)n iinnis'idii- 
po«iotl tow aids (Ji Imij-ii ? ^luli i hr i <o!istiii(> that li, w^tfadoi 
tle1ian^ii> slit lias;* t t ) 1 )m Iki hu'ohini, 1h n ih imii lollin' t>f 
aliuiiili((l she 10 Afi^liius will ii it td him Milni iiuiu-> i But it 
JMilni-wiuiis t Is Kill} (tiamiur<.l >1 tin n ihoji i^ no 

liopo loft 

— “II)W will M u u, in-,< Mthii mill sa Miiin i ? 

Aloti aid hinilia.,, — 

* What IS tiuio laitl iinm a can t d» ? hii nnui»a was my 
compimi »u of cXih d i>s , — 1 il l > Bm Iwau l > m mow and sjiend 
a couplo of d i>s with hoi. ^ 

Pesli . — “If Melui uiinisn is loud of tho Kaipcioi, what will }3U 
do. ?’' 

Mott. — “J'aihtr sa}s — D<> as tlio occasion requires/’ Ihen both 
1)01 amo sdoiit lor a nioiuuit. Mot/s lips curie I up 
with a faint sinih . IVshmuu askid — ‘AMiy arc }ou 
biuiluii, ?’* 

Moh sanl — “Some now nloa stukis mo.” 

I^esh, — “W’^hat new uKa ’ ’ 

Bnt Moti did not toll it to Poshmun ]Soi would we to the rea- 
der. It Will come out aitci wards. 
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A Iiival at 

A 

irfs, ijfV •T,'^ i 

A\'/‘, 1 noin! oUo, Im-'l'iin'l, t^iau Slnamrr* 

— luitUiUlioilool a* 


At <hi,N tjpw S'hm'o Arjhan vo.'‘ll!ur ni Rnnlwan Cl»of 
<V of Uio plui't* Tin«loi tli^ Sonl»a«lai' ul I'cu'^al. ^ 

On Iv*'!’ aiTivnl at Bnr<lvNJM», to tlu* Ijoum’ aP P1h‘’*o 

Af^jlian, Sluin‘ Aft^lian, ^vifli Ih-. uholo fninily, u'anniv ro<'oiv(‘(l and 
qn'irf<M*o«] li^r Uumo. \Vh«‘u Sh<*re Af-fli.m uud lii> wiTc — Mtdiir- 
unnij<n — ^^vciv at Aith. ?>! »li \v.»* !viu>nii to Hbo 

ami Moliir-n.niisn Im<1 Iipoii fa’-t Inon^n, nii.l Imlh of fluwn af<or\Cflrd« 

li.i>l bcooino ii\al iisjinrinK after tlie tlivoin* of Delhi. And now 
that t,h\v tMy-*iher, M th )n^'.lil ^villnu herself— 

‘‘To whom has fh>J the -mv v of I»vlr;j Y — fhnj only 

Ivnows, — and 8<*linj, And if any ho l\ oUe knows, it is this Lntf- 
niMHHa. AVill not Lutf-irnnsa ro\'^al anj ihn»,ir^? — lei in** so-o." 
Motihihee, on the other liaini, wa*' anxious to know the rnind of 
Mohir-unnisa. 

Mehir-nnni'.a had, at that tirne, the repul alion of hcincf the mosti 
hoantiful and acco}iipli>.lied lady lu fadia. la rerdity fewwteoinnn 
like her ]!a\e been horn into the Wfiil'l, Jn i>eauty, hoi superiority 
over all other women of liist<;rioal eelehrily ac’know'ledired hy every 
historian. And even anionp^njeu there W'ore, at that time, few who, 
conld surpass her in any branch t»{ leariii". fn daneinj? and singing 
Mehir-nnuisa \va^ nnriv ailed. In pootry oi in jiaiuting Miecliame(l“ 
every one. Her witty ooiiversatiou was nioro fascinating oven than 
her beauty. Motj did by no moaiis lack tbc£o OynuliticSi And upon 
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Oil-* tHj tlu *^0 two woiuleiful wom**n bocnmc ciinouh to luio'w Oie 
iinn<1 >r<<i(])oU)n 

Miih I iiritkiwa was piiiitiiij, lu hop sin In* , — Moti, 'Siidtdl oii her 
hack was w<it< lung tlio p uuiint;, and ihowuig bctd. Mcliii uiinisa 
ttskod — 

“IJow <lo 3 on lilvo tlu j u tun v’* 

‘dt IS as all 30111 |•I(ln!(s ut. — It in a ngrot, however, that no- 
ho<l3Mhf car punlhKt 3011 ' 

— “ff llial was a I let vvliv sli/>j 11 it l>c a nut * 1 of usjrol-^'* 
Voit , — “Had on} oiu 30111 dvill lupiintiiu, ’u vv( iilil b i\e lon- 
ibied n l]L<'nos-> « f lint Intr of il nu * 

Nfhn , — '*My "laie wiM lu\< tlio liKeiu ss on U/ Mclui unnisa 
said till-. Wiil) some th iil' IiK( ^^avti} 

Molt — >*‘bisler, •vli^ *ii< 3011 so cIiuiUsh to d 13 ^ ' 

M //!/ .*— ** VVhci do 3 on tind tln*^ cl (< ilcs-iu. - * — But th n, liow 
ainitofii it that Viii will Ic uc the iu\t mor- 
nnur ? — \VJi> would 3011 not luakc n& lmpp3 by stay- 
nil? a ojontle of d 13 s mou 

» M<tt , — *‘Who would not ho lupnv ^ It it was m 11)3 powrer, why 

should J go ^ 11 »w (an I sta} 

Vthn . — '‘Vonhau no loni,u any love loi me, if von had, 5 on 
would have iaanag(d to remain, When you have 
come, WI13 tan't 3 m 1 13 

have told von ill. Mv hiotherisa Munsnhtlc^^ m the 
Mogul aiiiiv. Hi was m dangei, being wounded in a 
hattkwith the Pathans It was upon Hceiptof 
this news that I inme to sic him witli the termis-ion 
^ of the Begum. I have nlrealy tannd too long in 

Onssn, and I should not d lav anv more. I had not sefu 
3 on long , so I diopp«d m and ^1130(1 for two 
Mihf . — ‘‘On what date did you pc inise to the Begum you would 
be haik Iheie 

Moti Pttw that Mehir-unnisa was banteiing. In polwhc'd and 

*Not aciuall)'. Oulj a coidial uiodv. oi adduvs. 
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tnt^oniJT Mo i ^^^s not Mich an a*? M*hir nnniK,i ivnsi* 

Hut* toi all that, '■he i\iiv not a woinm I ) b )m( ont She icf»hctl— 

< it pasaihh tt» li\ datiN in i pnniov ol thicc months’ hut 
J hi\o deli}cil ton lone;, and fintlui If ^ i} nny ennso flisplea- 

MlK* ” 

IVIdiii nnnisa smihd lint all h<wit<hin' ainih «t In m, a id «»nid-— 
‘•Whose disjdca^iirc do von i n ’ — tl ]miiu«*s (Sdmn) oi his 

Mfdi, soincThil »1 dit 1, It 1 — 

‘ WIj^ w juld-ion put lo si 111 till h im h w >nnn BoHi 
m i> l» dis| )( I 0 1/' 

— “But I i1 1 >n ^^h^ lo \(M n *1 HMmn the tit’o of 
Rt^'^uin ^ — 1 h 1 1 In II I 111 it pmn( Iini wouM 

jionv( vni iinl inalv« ion 1 is (hi I B *nm. How far 

IS that V’' 

1/^//. — ‘‘I atn niluiall\ dopnhnt M^hv di ill 1 di strov the 
liltl( iKodoni tlial J hnvi‘ aeompinlon ot Iho 

Bt truin* I (onhl ci lU ijo l > On a 11 id I been 

SdimN Bijrnm*(onU I invi ^ nn tlnir ?'* 

V hii , — **\Vlnit uocl has bln who will 1 c »S 1mi s flin f Bognm 
to go to Oii<?^n ?” 

— “I never aspiic la Ik ‘sdim’s / I i f B< 'mn In thHcomi 
tl} of Hindosll in, Mdin nnnisa is Iln» on]> fit per- 
son to In l»th)\od ot tin mmiidt/d D lln/' 

Kdjir-unn.rta liuiie? d->wii hci In id. Alici a monnntai} mlcnco 
ahe said — 

“Sistci, r dtnol tlimk that yon hi\r «5a 1 tin trihnil mv fodiogs ^ 
or to know my nund. But, whih yon toon. 1 hc^r yon to"* 

bear in mind that T am Slicro Afghan’s wife — 'sheic Afghan’s, ay/'^ 
body and poiiI,” 

And shameless Moti did not feel uhaslied h^ tlio lehukc. Bitf, 
on the contraiT, sef/ed the op|>ortunilv to ohseire— 

“I know fnll well that )ou are qnite deioffd to voiir hunband* 
For which reason I have ventnied, nn lei n i>relext, to broach this 
matter W jojq^ 1 meant to tell you tlijit Stlim has not as }et be<m 
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ablo t<» g(*l ll.L‘ fahtiiiation your beauty iri.Mloc.**! u|-aii lam, 
Be npcti yourguarl.” 

Mehli , — “Is av I iiu<lorj5tauil, But ubat isibe danger V* Moti 
liiihitaled a liUhu ami ibeu — 


‘‘Widowbuod.’’ 

And so paying Mtdiu-tMnaitU'd looking keonly in ^lehir-uanlsu’i 
facf'. Blit hIu* ibiuul tbijre no sign ciUier ol fear oi of jt*y. 


^^WidraUiuod I' - jiroudly hiiid Melur 


»•< 


not incaialile of holI-tU-loncc. In tins .V.niniissii of Akl>:u Shah, 
liowoNcr, oM'is his- son wotild not go iini uii! hed il ho took tho hto 


of tin innocent man.’* 

— “Tine, but the lalo'^t nous fiom Agra is that Akl-ar 

Hbali no more, and ibat .'^elan has aPi ended tlie 

throne* And \iho ift t'> lioinniaic tbc nu>iua*« b of 


: Della 

y Meliir-unnisa heard no im.K*. Her ndede fiamc* hegan to ptart 
und tiviuble. I^ho again bout dewn her bead —tears slieaiiung du\>ti 
‘ from her oye.«'. Moti asked lier — 

“Why do >ou ery 

Mehir-nnniba said, heaving a >igh, 

“Selim on llic throne of India ! — nleoe am 1 ? ’ 


Moti had gained her end. She *^aid 

“Uji>o yon not been abio us yet <[nile to forget the piincc f 
“Forgot nliom ?*’ 

Meliir-iinnisii, in a thick voiee, said 

“1 can forget my onn life — but I c.aunot prince Selim. But li«»len, 
ui&tcr,— iny heart suddenly unfolded — and you hn\e Inuird it 
by me that this secret shall not reach another car,” 

, Moti said-— 

■. “Well, it will be as you wish. But when Selim will como tt> 
icnow that 1 hn\c been to Burdwati, he is sure to ask mo what did 
Mokir-uniiisa say about him. What thall 1 say then V** 

Mchir-unnisa reflected fur awhile and said— 

\ ‘^Sar that Mekir-unnisa will clierish his image in her heart, and, 
^ need be, suciilicc her life even for him. But she will never sac*^ 
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floo Ikt name or lu>nor, A'l an i1h‘ Imsbauil of liia humble 
norvaift • ‘‘hc‘ hall iu'mm ^'liow hov to tlio Rult»r of Delhi 

And if her liUhbaiid >!iould bo hiilod h\ him, llmu tlicro will uevoi* be 
t u)Ci;1iiig ill this life boiwoon her and llic luiirderor of her liusbnnd^^,^ 

With that Mehir-uninsa rose mol left the plae<\ Moti bibei 
sb^od wonderiiii:, Ihil the triumph ^va^^ MoU hlliee’s, Moti Mbo^ 
lia.l hno^ui Mehir-nniiisii».s feelings , hut Moliir uiimsa could knolt 
inching of Moti biheeV hopes and ftia^^. Eson sln% who afterwonls^ 
1>\ dint ol her sagacity, became the ruler of the Lord of Delhi, wtith 
oiii-witted by MoiL And the reason of it was that Mchir-uniiisa 
in b»\e, while Moti biboe n a^ .simpl\ selLiute! C'-led. 

Moti bibee V ns perfect!} oonvorsant with the oniious worhiu^ 
(«f the Imman heait. The couchi^'ion she came to, uj*ou weighing 
wJnit Moliir-unni'.a had said, was Moitiedby lime. She saw that 
Mehir-unnisa was tiuly fond of J<*hangir, so iltjii, whiiicv'or she might 
say now, ont of fominiuo pride, she should not bo able to rostram 
herself, when the way was once clear ; — she niuHt fultiJ the CrX]>ect* 
at Ions of tl.e Enipm'or. 

U[)on tlii» ecmclusion, all the liojies and wislics (rf Moti were gone, 
Did she, lunvoVor, oil that aeeount, fe<‘l ullerly grie\od ? Not ttbi 
On llie Contrary, •'lie felt rather liappy. Arid Iiow ftuch unnutui^al 
cheerful ness camo, Moti could not at tiist know. She look thewaj 
to Agra, Tliejonrnoy took lier nonie davs, and, dining those dayfl^ 
she gained a knowledge of her inentn) state. 


m. 


* The ninourous devotion of no- oriental lover w/;uhl caify 
even so far as to declare Jicrself slaie to tin* objert of her 
would be simply re])iignant to women of any (»tlier natinnulity. With 
the oricutals it is jiistilied by custom and usage. 
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III tlic Ri’Viil I’alai'c. 

-sift jfjf (Tsc^i iTi -^rrsifi:? i 

— I 

Tiiinlv of 1110 uo nioro a-j llimo wifo. 

— Iiirjinirnn;slv;iMivn. 

Moil anivi'il jii A;jtra, Wo Ufoil no uioiv cull licrMoii. In t]i(;se 
fow tlayslicr uml r<H*lin;L^^ lunl :i cmn^lcti* diuni’-c. 

Slio mci willi Jcliani;ii at last. lier wa*’mly, us heri)rc, 

JcLangir aslvtnl her after her brother ainl us to tin* safety of her 
journey. What Luif unnisu liad sui-^l to I^h-hir-mmisii pro\c'l to 
' io ho ^triu*. At the oinl of other io])je^:, h(‘aiihg of Biir Uvun, 
Jehangir ashed 

‘‘You hnve been with Mchir-unui/ji, yon sny, what did she 

Bay about me f 

Lutf-nnnisa gave a eandid account of IMehir-uiiuisr’s h»ve. 
Tfhereat the Kmporor remained silent f and, from his groat eyes, fell 
a few drops of tears. 

Lutf-unnisa said — 

“Emperor, thy hnmhle servant Ims h('on the hearc'r of the good 
news ; and yet no reward has been ordered for her,” 

The Emperor said with a smile—— 

‘“'Bibec, your wislies are hiinicasuiaMc.” 

j[,j£fy,_-^‘Enipeior, how U th} humhU* servant to blame?” 

£/w/7^;w.*— “I have already made to yon a slave of the Badi- 
sliali of Delhi. Dost ibuii ask furllicr guerdon ?” 

‘’Women have many wl>hes>” — ^--^aid riUtf-nnnisa with a snide. 

/Cw/pwe.— ‘^Wlmt new wish lias arisen ?** 

First let the royal order be that thy servaut^s prayer 
will be granted.’^ 

fofl/*.— — “Tliat, of course, I could gness. Is your fear of Mcliir- 
unnisa over ?^* 

^uf/ “Over. No concern about that for the prei^jcut/' 

t^cshuiun expressed great joy and said— 
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Fniptiri If It r nl Inti itorfori -with afTiiis ** 

Lutf (sin ] I If, ifTiiH <if TMlnV Einjiior cniiuot go 

wr nn* f« i n sinfirl^ nid viliial. ' 

Empnot — ‘ Thon I ^ tn'niM nte k n>n ^vlnl Hit' wish is.** 

Lutf — — t )i IS h M n in> Wish to cj 1 nn If fi ni ito.** 

Jflutijyt hm t intii ilo’iliu'h, nnl ml— 

“Ft is, inktd.in w kill >f wi h. I'* i in itiiia iiu il hargniA 
«-tni(k w iMi nn p ( i 7 

jC? r/. * ft 1^ "w Ilf 1 ' nll^ I \ il ‘-nni fjon, wilhoiif Tvluch 

1)1 m u I ni is M 1 j 1 ( ii ’* 

J i /, — h li U( t itv !>- lhn< t i i*u ]iotmis‘.ion f Whom 

«h 10 1 ml inMl i line omn r)ij h i| ] nw •'N foi 
J^t * _• rill hii'iihli j\ Pil is not niichnstc, hooniiso sho 
h i s, -v (1 tin 1 nij.( lor of 1) Ihi. It m to wed hor 
own hn Inn 1 ‘■In n nkin" ppimnsion.’* 

Pfnp ) , ^Mnli il, Win t will boconu ol this old soivant 

thru r 

j ,fr ‘*1 ^jl) h TNo T >n Di’hr*' rmj>n s-s — ATihu nnniss,** ^ 

Pupn Who is EdhiN rmiKS — — Mdiii-iunnsa J** 

Ih( tutni ■* om .** 

.Idling I ihon nit tint, wMli Lnff'nMTi sn, it had h/oomoncor- 
lamii that Mdnr-nnni‘'i shoul I 1 1 lln I m »h sm of Ddln, and that, 

< oiw inonlK. fin hnt' h(M rwn i\noMntions nnhiHillcd, die Konght 
t<» juit the ro\il lni<jninsh<« <li i mt. 

Th'i- rondo ’inir, dehangir I » i vne sid and Milnif, 

Tniif-n iiiisi said' ■■ — 

“!«. i< ui M ijesti uiiwilluit'' i garding thn imtlrr J* 

Ernpnoi, “Inin not nnwillmjr.— But whafn the neee**dty 

of weddmer oin \ >wn hmband 

Xm//.— ^'^ riifoilunatfh, on the fiiht nnnnirt my hiishand did 
not idrn»\\]pdte ni( ns Ins wih*. Now he rannot 
d«dni( lonr n y« sty^s offer, 

Thi Enij»ri If huf,lud at tin idoasautn, and Unn bepiime gra%e, 
lie said 

hjjirt I Th^'ie is nothing that I cannot gi\c thee. If thoc 
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n 

mtflo ituliiiol, *lo accoulincfl}. But wliy t >.11 y<»u Icavo mp ’ Xic 
tilt 10 not both *-1111 .ind moou lu tlie same sKj v — docss not tho saiuo 
Btem bear i\so flowoiH ? 

Llltf-unIll^a, -with her laigf lookod at tbe Emporoi and 

said — ~ 

^'Small flower's bloom so ; but one stalk np\oi held two lotoses.— 
Why should I be a Ihoin in your many-cromniod thiono^’' 

Lutfunnm rotiicd to hoi own chamboi. IIow mikIi wish arose 
in her mind she did not disol osc to thhangii. He guessed what ho 
could, and consod, Tlu sooiot taiise of it lomnnod nnknoun to lum 
Lutf-unnisa’s heart u as /billy Evtn tho inijostu beaut j oi St hm, 
that had conqucifd all fonunino-hcaits, had failed to cai)ti\ate hei. 
lint tins time the caiikci had cio])t into the Biono 
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In Her 0 \mi Chaniboi 

«nif< ^ c«?r I 

(Tft^ apfr’tc'jf ’t^«f JTl II 

’If® I 

»rt<t «rf«t fla fe^r ^ c’Pt ii 

^ ^ ^ ^ =rl cw»r I 

>2rt*i sii fsi^m n 

t 

Beturiiig to hoi own quaiior. Luff nnnisa, with a cheerful look, 
got Peshtnuu to nndiess hei and takeoff the ornainonts. Casting off 
getimiod ond gold-bioidorod costume, <5he said to Peshmun— • 

J <*TAke thisdres'^.” At which Peshmun was rather as tom shod. 
•«or. tho dress had been vciy recently piopared at an ouoimous cost, 
said— — 

“Wliy that dress to i»o ¥ — irljial is to-day’s nows 

•*Clood now'fi of oonise/'— BfthI Liilf-iiiniian 
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‘ lKOOin< .1 Bt -,uni s in n 1 n »\n , 

/ /// — ‘^ll jouwi^li t ) Ik ii b in a 1, I II ’*')>< il b) M<lm- 

lllllUN u ' 

I\ h — ‘Wli it <' ) 3 on II 111 (> »ii ^ u I ill it tilt i ^^a‘' nodi into 

« I liii unui'' i bi i >11 Hi , tin In p,uin 1 1 tin 1 iujk loi 

] I Jill not IV so, i *.11 1 I li.iN iL ) com* iii al ut tlio 

lUlttd/* 

Pt h ' < UH« in ^ It VM III I ill bt usdiss, llun, 

it N MI <ii I not In I in tin h !ui‘Nti<ss(i \ i.’* 

/ nU 1 11 1 t V |» ini 1 mn i ti ii with \ i i 

p 4 \h ‘Whit J tbit 111 111 V —I I mu t iin I i -.11111 nil 

this, —t \| 1 nil tn iin , i b I ( , nil It to tl 1 } ^^'oliicws, 
linn, is ^ • 

I uti **lh o 1 in n ^ l^ th it I mi aliont to [i i( \j;i i loi ooil 

7 ( h “ W luio \mII -N ou y ' 

/ if “I'jI 1,0 n <l liv( in Jh'n<j:.il, ainl, it li m, I coimr tho 

vmIi 4 't 11 \ ji nth in m 

7* 7/ ^ Ihi. I.in I ol f siiuj; is, III J, mu, Jmf it m iKc-i 

oni N In a t thuini u} ' 

I tf, ‘I ini not ) tm^. IMl u ill\ (juiL Aj-m , -I Jiavo 

t iKi u 1( i\ < ot tin ] inj i loi ^ 

7V s/i ‘JJ i" Mn h in i hn ‘ s ( c mn into voui lu 1 1 ^ * 

J itfT, maJin'ss. Iwii^haM 1 i jmiincMl in V^i i, anj 

>\h l havi 1 < aim I ? M> thiist tm fh uj hi I In ui 
M 11 gii at tiuiii niv diihho^l. 'lo sl.il i th it thirht I 
]< it Btii^il an I ti i\( Ih 1 thii-^ fai 1*1*11} th it ni 

'ah it vu altli hive I not hi<nt? W h il ♦ m 1 ihuMuive 
J nut iloiH ? ^inl \\hiLh<‘\<i of tin ul|ui>\Mtli whuh J 
(lirl all this hav( I not traiuod ? Foituin, i i\ K, vu ilth, 
hoiioi, faim — 4ill have I (iijo^ed to ifjdiii u Ih it 
]iahsion, to<;, fui vvhioli I coiiM Iok^o all (»lht*i enjoy 
ineiii’., I have ci ilv t,iatifn 1. IJiit vvJiit hascoiuoof 
a 1 this ^ Sitting h i tlin> luoiinnt, lean (ountall 
the ila\« ovei m mj mind audsiy, that, not i« i a hin,^le 
JlV 7 •ha^e I bc< »i 1 apj ^ - act 1 i a », i^ * mviuiUl h 4 .>e 
;; 
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J ilnl I f‘v<rr«*<*l <1. Tl»r 

tliir^'l cmlv jr Ii' L tr?, J can obtain mou* foi- 
tujio - mon* — but A^hatfoi ? JTiul thrro boon 

lI^lI»piuos^ to l)C|[>ofc out of tiu'so, 1 should ha\e been, 
dimiig all this tiiiu*, )iaj»[>y for a single day at buisl. 
'riiis } earning f«»r pleasure, like a inoimtaiii-rivcr, 
Irlekles out aliii-t a elear, feeble stream liom a lonely 
j>leri, and is hid in its own berl, iiukijowii to any one, 
and inniniurs to ils^df - unheard by any body. As ii 
lloWs aluiig, it uiibui", andbe(«>ines turbid. Not only 
tlial. Then, also, (he wiiuK blow, waves rise, and 
siiaiks and eroeoddes infest it, Tiie more it widens, 
the more iinpuie and Iua<ki->h becomes the water; and 
count les> d<‘s(*rt ^aiidy iniels appear in the river ; the 
olri'uni slat keii'^ gi adnally, until at last the muddy ii\er 
itisnppear^ — ulio Km‘.\ ^ wlu’re — m the l>oiiudless sea.’* 

— “J Jiave not been able t«) undei stand a bit of it. Wliy 
ean’l yon h'el jdeasnioin all tins y” 

/«//.- — *‘Wb\* 1 cannot, t liaN e made mit at last. AVhat liappi* 

neps 1 iuuenot bad,- tbest* tliice years— li\ing in the 
unihrago of royal fa\or, I ha\e enjo^\ed in one single 
night tni my wa} hack fioiu Oiis^a. And this has coii- 
\ineed me.” 

/*/.s7/.- — <*()f uhat 

—'‘I huso been so long like the llindirs iilol ^ — outside, 
studded with g'dd and gems,- -inside, .stone. In my pur- 
suit of bcnsnons pleasure^ 1 ha^e been in the midst of 
tire, hut ne\er has it touehed me. Now let mo see if, in 
all this flint, I can find a heart with veins and arteries 
of hlood.” 

— ‘'This, too, [haw failed to understand.” 

JjfitJ.- — ‘'AVho has gi\en you that diamond ring ?” 

/V.v7^.. — “>halihnz Khan.” 

— ^‘And tliat omerabl uooKlaee 

— ‘‘Azim Khan,” 



l^n\C ^ li iM n » nniii iil /’ 

(Smilii ) **lvuini KIuii, KokiiU i^li If ip ,| < kuii 

Ri|i Piotn^j A liti^ ^Iu^]J iKI) 111, 111 I fUljU'i < >^) 

wiflny (o HU lint A\ Ini \1 pH ni ^i\ im. i , nd ui 
<)\ (I llu in luU ( f i In III ^ili jj no I n i j c i on 
linn J( h iii^ii * 

Tutf Wlioin ninoiijj llus< Oil I 1 \ (> 

}\ h, '^iiijIinL,') “ \11 ' 

f^ut/ ‘Di il w IS « nl> Iip sM\ 1 n \\!i >in il In ut ,* 

pfsh 111 .All mul * 

Tutu “ \m I not 111 lit ol llmt thou 

I\ //, “Woll, if ) III I\isli lo lo\o uiv b )0 n II I\V, ^^llv 1 III I } >11 

Oo u 

I uff IS, no Ooulil, in> ^isli. It is, tlieioh ic, tli il T uu 

nig lo Ir i>o Agi u” ^ 

Pi^h^ ‘‘U lint iH ( rssily foi tlut **M n ? — Is llioie iio miiii in 

A-,1 9 lint }<m sli 111 I go I ) In hnOorilio hiihiioiis^ 
\\ liy (loiri )on loM liini an]i i n iw 1 ;us uni Wliollur 
m ])( inlA, iidn s, splinOuai, in jii) tlun (ls(,nln n 
Otiilli lime w that is suiiiioi i > tin Mi n m h ut Dtlhi (>' 

JaiI{ ‘ Why has n \(( 1 a clui^nn ud < ni l ^^hl!^ lIhil aio 

llip sun and the inooii m the si \ r * 

Pi<h, ‘ Win ‘r 

Ijuff, “1 all \ di.tuc.” • 

fiUlf iiniiisa Old not OiNulgc all. File h lO t m. lil wu\ 
flinl AiiO tin fluit w tib melting. 
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At flio Foot. 

=pN 5I*~: Stri T r. : RfC’J I 

ja ?r5’:»r5f n 

<t’it5rKt¥RT t 

IMl £*i\o np <0 ll)i‘cin) ami cdiil Mini lift* 

CujiiP, li\p lilvf a prince ai R«M\MnlN lionsc. 

B i ran i; .m al\ al »1 )y a . 

Tlio ‘sOmI, \\lion Sown in (he eaitli, C'-cuninalO'; of it-Hclf. And nlioii 
it ‘germinates lutliodv knons — nohoily sio Bnt ’\^hen once the seed 
\a S(»nii, \\lieresoi'\ (‘ 1 * tlie soner he, — the seedlinpf poes on lifting its 
head. To-daj llie tree no Ini'i'cr than a fini;ery and \u> one notices 
it. It then glows jot h\ jot. (jliaduall) it (M)nies toinea^'iiie half — one 
— and then two enhils. And still, if there is ni» po'.sihility of any body 
gaining aught hy it, no one it — seaicely notices it. Days pass- . 

inoivtUs pa^^ years pass — till at last it begins to attract att'nition. 
No more an\ neglect. The tree goes on inereasin»g, — its slnnle des- 
troys oilier tiees, —nay the soil heeonies barren of e\ery other tree. 

liutf-unnisa’s love had giown thus. First of all she had unexpee- 
tedly met one day tlie object of her lo>e. At that thue she did nof 
quite know of the w’aking of the j>assion in her lieart. 1’hen absence 
f<)llowed. But in absence that face began ]nosent iUelf to lior mind 
repeatedly; -and to paint it to memory was felt to he somewhat 
pleasing. — The seed had sprouted. The image heoainc dear to 
her. It is a law of the mind, that the oftener a mental deed is done, 
ihe greater becomes the temleiiey to do it ; and at lu^sl it becomes 
natural to ns. Tmlf-nnuisa l)egau lochenMi that image day and night, 
and she felt a deep yearning to see the original, and. at the same 
lime, her natural desires, loo, acquired an irresistible forio. Even her 
a'^piriition after Dellii’rf tin one appeared ns a trifle hy it. The throne 
seemed to he enveloped in flames emanating from tho darts of Cupid, 
Kingdom, royal llinmc, metropolis, — e\cry thing she ga\e up, and 
hurried away to bco her love. That love was Xobocooinar, 

Fur Ihib lousou Luif-uiiiiisa did nut fool grieved cvea hy tho 
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]>ainful «liselosnro lamU* 'Moliii unuiNj. l\>i llii, ronson, onvo- 
Inrninij to si*'' cnio to iiuiintnin her position. For 

ibis loason, ’^bo took bcr Iojiao of <lu‘ Fiiupoior. 

Lutf-unuisa avriml at Snj)<at,ratu. NimI‘ lUo liiabwar, in tbo 
lu'ai t of the titw.u sbo took a bonso. TIk* fioipu'iuiM-s of Iho 

jmblir thoioiigbfaio s.iw lli(> Inuiao smldoiily wuli nttoii - 

dan Is — male and fonialc, attirod in p:old-no\on tr»nm(*iit*», and t*M‘iy 
apartniont of it fittod np in Iho most liiMuianl sl\b\ P(*rfumos, 
pcrfnin»‘d water, and ^Mrlauds of flowers were e\bulin!> «.^iep( odoiiis 
evoiy-wboro. Various aitieles of lumsidiold deeoi.ition — biibl and 
inarpieliy — :»liftoied ov(‘ry where. Jn a (‘b.uiiber thus furnisbel, sat 
Lutf-iinnisa with her lie.nl bent dow'n , on another seal was Nobo* 
coomar. They bad met in Sapta«jfrani onee or Iwieo before ; and bow 
fai bad she gained bor end dining tbosi. intcrv lewt, will tiaiispiio 
fiom tboir con vei sat ion of to-day. 

After a silence of some moments, Nobocoomar said — 

'*! must lea\e yon now* ^ don^l eall me any more,^' 

^ Do not go. Wait a lit to. I have not yet finisbed'*— said l^nif inniisa, 
Noboooomar wailed a little inoie, J'ul Imlf-unnisa said nothing', 
A moment after Xoliocoomar asked — 

‘‘What more lia\e jon to sa\ 

liiitf-iinnisa made no reply ; — she bail been weeping silently. 

At ibis Xobncoomar rose, Taitf-unnisa eaugbt the limn of bis 
cloth. Nobocoomnr, somewhat offended, said — , 

^‘Wliat ba^e you to say ?'* 

Lntf-unnisa said — 

“What do you want ? Is there nothing to lie di'sired on enilh ?— 
wealth, rank, fame, love, pleasure, mirth — and wlialerer tends to 
make men happy -FU give you all, and ask no retinn : — only let mo 
be your slave. That I should be your wife — I do not aspiic to such 
distinction, — only let roc be your slaie 

am a poor Brabmun” — said Nobocoomar, “and I will ever re- 
main such in this life. I cannot take any wealth offered by you aud 
become a Mabomedau’s paranionr.” 

A Mahoniedau’s paramour i Nobocommir did not as yet Know 
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IliaC tlii'' Wife. LiUf-iinni-sa remained willi downcast 

licfld. iS’oborooinar di^cniraged Iiis cloth's end from her hand. Lntf- 
iinnisa atjain caught hold of his cloth's end and, said — 

“Well, let it go. If heaven has f»o willed it, I’ll drown my fcpl- 
ingfiin fathomless waiors. Task nothing more, — only pa&s this 
"nay now and then — grant me hut a sight now and (hen as your hum- 
ble slave ; — T will only satisfy my eyes.*' 

Nobo. - “Yon are a Mahomodan woman — anothei’s wife,- thor^r 
is harm even in a coininnnion like this with you. Yon will no more 
free mo.'’ 

Hilenco eii'^ned for a time. A storm had been raging in Lutf- 
nnnisa’s heart. She sal movelchS like a marble blatue. She let gor 
the cloth of Nohocoomar. She said -“Oo." 

Nobocoomcr was about to go, — ^liad gone a few* paces, when, of a 
Rudden, Lulf-unnisa, like a tree torn up hy the wind, fell down at* 
his feet. Kntwiniiig liis feel with her arms, she exclaimed pite(»iisly — 
•'Crnel ! I ha^e sacrificed the throne of Agra for you. Spurn me not !" 

“Go haek to Agra then, and ahaiulou all hopes of ino."- said 
Nobocooimir. 

'‘Not in this life 1" hatfghtily exclaimed Lntf-nnnisa, qnicklv 
rising to her feet,- — ''never, in this life, w^ill I give np hopes of thee !" 
— and, with her head tossed up, and her arching nock slightly bent, 
she stood, with her large eyes steadfastly fixed upon Nohocoomar, 
like an enchantress of the king of kings, llio stubborn pride, that 
liad melted in heart’s flame, kindled up anew ; the unconquerable will,, 
that had not shrunk from the idea of governing the Indian empire, 
again animated her love-cnfeoblcd body. Tlie 'seius on licr forehead 
swelled bcautiAilly. Her lustrous eyes sparkled like the sunlit sea. 
Her nostrils qui\ercd. Asa swan sailing through a stream turns 
abruptly with her arching neck towards an iniinder, as a cobra whose 
head has been trodden-upon uprears a distended hood, so did the 
desperate Islamite stand up with her bond erect ; and said — “Noi 
in this life. Thou shall bo mine.'* 

Gazing at that angry snakc-like form Nohocoomar felt terrified. 
The personal beauty of Lutf unni^a had never appeared lo him 
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as it tliiljior. Blit it < hiirmtu*; likt* ilu* tli«l presapfo 
ening. The Bight awed hiiu. Nohocmiinnr \^as about to go, when 
another form of her ‘'Uddenly cawe hack to Jiis memory. One 
day Kobocooinur, being offended with his former wife — Padinnhati, 
was ready to tnrii lier out of his hed-io«m, at nliieh tlie girl of teu 
had proudly turned upon hhu • and even thub had her eves gleamed, 
even thus had the ^eins ap]ieared upon her brow ; e\en thus had her 
nostrils tpiiNercd ; e\eii llius had her head heiit. Jiong had he fttr- 
gotten the pietine ; — it imw returned to his memory, and instantly 
the likeness sliuelv him. Agitated hy doubts, N )bocooniar, in a 
hesitating \oice, slouly asked — 

"Who are jou 

The MahomeJan’s eye-balls dilated, and she said — “T am Pndmahati.** 

Without waiting for a leply, TiUtf^nnnisa went away. Nohocoo- 
mar, too, prc-oeotipicd and somewhat iVighteued, to )k his way home, 

CHAP T E R Vir. 

On the Oulskiils of the (’ity. 

-J am isctlh'd, and hciul up 
K.ieh corporal agent to this tci nhle feat. 

--Maeheth. 

Entering another apartment Jaitf-unnisa bhiit tlie door. For 
two sucoosaivo days slie did not come out ; and, dining thoso two 
days, she had decided upon what course of action f-lio should pursue. 
Deciding thus, t»ho became firmly resohed. Tho suii was about to 
set ; and she was, at tliat time, dressing with iVuliinun’s aid. St(‘ange 
dress ! No gown — no breeches”^ — no scarf, not a sign of femininu 
costume. Then, surveying the e(pii]>nicnt in a glass, bho asked 
Peshmun, 

**Woll, Peshnum, am I still to be recognized 
^‘Impossible for any body.” — said Peshmun. 

•perhaps, one of those baggy breeches usually worn by tli# 

A&iatic ][klahomdaiLs, 
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l.utf. — im* then. K''‘ that ii‘> ^orNaut f»r maM ^ocoinpa 

IVslniinn saal to Ijcr, ‘'only if jou A\ill partlun vuin* liuuiMo 
vjinl, 1*11 ask }<in 'omothirii*.” 

“What In it ?** — a^kc*] Lulf-iimiis:!, 

‘‘What is unir orrainl v” — asked IVsImmn. 

“For tho i)i(*s(Mit to (•a^^e a periiiauont hreaidi hetween Jvaj)ala- 
kundula and her liiishainl. Alien* tliat he shall be min — said Lutf- 
iinnisa. 

J\nh — ‘'Ihln'o, lliink am'II, loi, that is a dense nood, and it is al- 
most nii^lit, ainl^oii are alone,” 

Lutf nmiisa inadi* no ansmn <o Ihi'^, and \\ent out. She beiitlier 
slt'ps le)N^ai*da the' lioiely inuoiUmI quaitor of the sulniib of Seven- 
Mil a!»o^^, M here stoeid the dw<‘lling-h<ruse of Xoboeoomar. It ^^•ls 
nearly ni^ht >\h<*n she reaehed the sju»t, ^J'he leader may reniein- 
ber tliat, not far fiom ]Sobneoi»iuai ’s house, was a mailod wood, 
(‘oniiiu;’ to ilh border, she .seateil horbelf under a tree. She sat iheie 
for a\\liile i>ouderiny o>er the de^peiato ^^olk slie had undertaken, 
By ehanec an unforeseen means preheut<'d itself. From wliere Lutf- 
iinniHa Bat she eonld hear an niiriiternnttent and rnoiuftonou.s sound 
of human voice. She rose up, and^ look in *; round her, saw a light in 
the wood. In courage Lulf unniNa uas moio than a man , — sho 
wont to the s]>ot where the light was burning. She Jirst ]>ecped 
iroui hehind a tree to see what the mallei was, and saw’ that thcliglit 
that W’us burning wore the Ilames of hoam^ and tlie Bound bho 
heard was the luuttoiing of J/aw/rn, Slie could make out only 
one word in the and it was a name, lubtuiitly, on hearing 

tho name, Lutf-unnisa went oxer lo the bido of the person at tho 
hoikm and sat there. 

Let her sit tlicro on for the pre^Jont. The reader has not, for 
a long time, hoard of Kaprdakniulala. ^Ve should, therefore, loam 
bomething about her. 


Fm) or Taut nr. 



TlIK BRIll&U ni l.E IN INDIA 
{Commumcatt d) 

When one nation is conquered by aiiollioi moic poweifiil bit less 
nvnhzed than it is generally the case that the con punt'd oi e is 

1 educed to some lovrci stage in the social sc alt, ainl it*, nohle institu- 
tions aie suh>ciied ^uch is the poln y til »j>( 1 1)\ tlioso t niqneting 
natioiib that have not made any tangibU prj^uss iii 1 1 \ lii/tition and 
intellectual attaiinnont^ Indtu nheu she ^\ is m (h htiiuls the un- 
letteied and <lospotic, had the niisfoitiine t » uiid< ^ i rbiK< * m1 » She 
sv as then under the leign of t«rioi But time c in < m whrMi hei 
darkest days lyeie ovei. hlu luuUd with tli sticmg ^t hm mstiations 
of ecstasy the occasion offcied hci by th< Buti h, ot In i tmincipation 
from the rude grasp of hei baibarous lulcib Hid «lie icniamcd 
longei under the Mahomedan inie not a traeo of hci ancient gioat- 
ness could hove been met uith. Indeed, so fai from hoi being the land 
of phi]o«.ophcis, and poets, hi*.toijins, and moi ilists, she might have 
been conveited into a land wheie ignorance h<ld her empire 
in daikness Fortunately foi hei those non iu»(s me gone, and 
she has been dniiicly entmstod lor the good ot liii children, to 
the hands of the present nileis — a nation inuailvable toi indomi- 
table coin ago and energy, patn nt perse \ erauee, nntinng 7eal, and 
lionebty of purpose. The British came out to India, as a company 
of merchants, for trading iii the East. Tlif»y Hucceedod, in u few 
}ears,^iA establishing factories at buiut, Ahintdahad, and some 
other places. They were subacquenily permitted hy sp(»cial A^un- 
nunds from the Mogul emperors to trade free of taxcM, and ci€»el a 
fort at Calcutta. Prom being a trading company tliey soon acquired 
the paramount power which they are at present wielding As they 
have already mado gieat progress in civilization and mlcllectuat 
attahiments, they are well qualified to nobly discharge the high and 
responsible duties to which they have been providentially called^ 
When the British obtained the sovereignty of India they found the 
natives far backward in every thing fit for civilized life, and sinoo 
then have been awake to every thing requisite to make life happy 

4 
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ind comforiabli*. They have set (heir heart upon ameliorating the 
condition of the millions of their subjects by dispersing by the light 
of knowledge, the cloud that hangs over their reason. It is the aim 
and end of our truly paternal Government to emancipate our oouU' 
trymen from the thraldom of superstition and idolatry. In short, it 
has been doing every thing possible to realise its noble views, and 
we hope it will not rest satisfied till it lias made India what she 
sliould be. 

The British Government, unlike its predecessors, takes a deep 
and warm interest in the education of the natives. It feels its duty 
of spreading education far and wide. Education is the precursor of 
civilization ; the one supposes the other. No nation can have any 
pretension to civilization unless it has exhibited a wide extent of 
knowledge among all the sections of the community. Tlie progress 
of human society in all ages and in all climes, lias started from this 
point. Under the auspices of our paternal government, knowledge is 
not only progressing with rapid strides, but is being widely diffused 
among the native community. In the mofussil, as in the metropolis 
there have been instituted schools and colleges in which many hun«> 
dreda, nay, many thousands of natives of India have received and 
are receiving English education. Our present rulers have been ac- 
tuated by the sense of duty to advocate the cause of education 
They hate to see the reason of millions of men rust unused, and 
millions of souls grovel in darkness. English education saps 
the foundation of ^'oId>word’’ notions, and emancipates those that 
are within its influence from the trammels of prejudice and super- 
stition. It is the chief remedy for all the social e^ils under which 
the country groans, and it works on by cultivating the intellect of 
the nation and improving its character. 

It is an egregious error to think that English education tends 
to estrange the minds of the educated natives from the maeses of 
thttr ooun trymen— that it alienates their hearts from their illiterata 
brethren. But, on the contrary, the reverse is true. Instead of 
eztluguishing the flame of patriotism in the breast of the educated^ 
jt rather adds fuel to that flame. English education is not valued ao 
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ihuch for tlio meana of procaiing lucrative posts as for cleaosiug 
the soul from impurities, and thereby rendering it fit for dischar- 
ging its noble duties. It is under the wholesome influence of 
English education that the sympathy of educated nativus for their 
Unlettered coUhtryxUen has risen to its highest pitch. It is the 
educated men that have left immortal names beliind for the love' 
they manifested for their country. 

It must be admitted too that the missionaries have done not a little 
towards promoting education among the natives. They have esta- 
blished at their oWn expense many an institution in every part of 
India with perhaps no other view than illuminating the reason of 
the ignorant masses of our countrymen. Thus in promoting educa- 
tion among the people of India the vif^ws of Government have been 
much furthered by the philanthropic mlssionairles. ^^Honor, all honor*’ 
says one of the distinguished religious reformers of the day, ^'to that 
sacred baud of energetic and self-sacriflcing missionaries who went 
out to India on a sacred mission, in older to reform and regenerate 
that great country !** It is 4iowcvor* principally to the British gover- 
nment we are indebted for the wide diffusion of knowledge in our 
couhtry, and the consequent development of the Press in a most 
glorious manner. What can be a more potent cause of our gratitude 
to the British go^’'erhmen€ thati the wise and judicious steps taken by 
h towards ameliorating the social and political conditions of millions 
of men, and thus enabliing them to appreciate and enjoy the bles- 
sings of true civilization. 

With reference to the administration of justice under the present 
Oovemment, thure can be no two opinions. Justice is now dealt 
out more equally and impartially than under the Mahomedan Ra- 
Isrs. The British Law ignores all distinctions of color and creed, 
and brings all edneemed to the some level. Tkis impartial distribui^ 
tion of justice is one of i&e strongly marked features of the Bntish 
administration in India and serves as a striking contrast to the 
Mahomedan Role. 'When lU^a wat in the hands of the Hutanl. 
ftiaiis, she had to snjBPer from manifold evils. Who can relate the un- 
Md crimes perpetmted by them, or enumerate withotit shuddering 
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<he ill fin lie cruelties wliieh the natives were then exposcil to ? There 
was no iota of justice then, and the Kaffen were invariably held as 
criminals, uiid liad to pay dearly for their supposed crimes. Justice 
was then distributed, and the law icgulated according to the caprice 
of the judges. There was uo safety of property, and tlie people were 
under a necessity to have recourbe to shifts to secure their estates. In 
short there was no law, uo justice. The present system of adminis- 
tration of justice is diametrically opposed to the preceding one, and 
111 its distriluition then* is no part allotted to the whims and caprices 
of the distiibutors. They must ho guided by the amount cf evi- 
dence laid before them. Under the prcbcnt rule the security of 
ju-operty is mniues lion able ; even the poor and the weak are in the 
full enjoyment of what they are posscbseil of, and stringent measures 
liave l>e(*n resorted to to protect them from the cneroachments of the 
rich and poweiful. The object of the British laws and institutes is 
a noble one, inasmuch as it relates lo the good of the peoplei 
and guarantees the undisputed and undisturbed possession of every- 
thing by its rightful owner. 

But it must not be supposed that this noble object is always 
realized. There are some lurking causes that prevent the laws and 
statutes of Government from being fully and impartially brought to 
effect, — but it is for no fault of the law nor of tJio legislators cither. 
The fault of onesided, partial diNtrilmtion oi justice lies on the heads 
of our Hazoors, with whom, with a few lionorable expcctions, there 
U respoct of persona. It has of late grown to a proverb that a man 
with a full purofl laughs at the law and does not shrink to commit 
heinou') crimes, fully aKsaming that the law is not meant for him, 
and if he is over brought under its influence, he will make his escape 
through its ineshes ; and hence he gradually becomes bolder and bol- 
der to set it a< defiance. The police ajbtcm, organised for the purpose 
of maintaining peace and order among the pabhe, is not satisfactory 
in all its arrangements. In many iuHtancesif b as been found that 
not a few of the men intrusted with ihis> high duty, instead of faith- 
fully discharging it, act otherwise. Unless the possibility of the occiur^ 
rence of sneb abuses is provided against, rank oppression in various 
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forms will begin to shoot up, And tlie oppressod class will feel under 
ihe British rule no change for the better. Hoiice it is that so mucli 
dissatisfaction is felt among the masses of the people. As our pater- 
nal government directs its attention to the iuterobts and well-being 
not of the higher clases only, but of the whole nation at large, it will 
he worth its while to guard against the abuses that have crawled into 
its protection. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General 
has, in a few months after his arrival in India, signalized the early 
part of his administration by protesting against tko partial pi* O'C- 
dings of the executive officers, and we hope that His Excellency will 
condescend to direct his attention to other similar proceedings that 
are carried on in many parts of the country. 

It is only through the philanthrophy of the British govern- 
ment that we are enjoying the advantages of Railways, Telegraphs, 
and other inventions. These are highly desirable as Uiey contri- 
bute to the good of the people, and as such, are numbered among 
the ^'refinements of civilization'* Foreign as well as intema^com- 
nierce has boon much facilitated and increased, and wo reap in 
abundance the products of other climes. Many useful articles and 
choice things necessary for our convenience and comfort, ^and in res* 
pect of which we would, but for the paternal govornmont, liave been 
coiimpcletely in the dark, are copiously supplied to us. But it must 
not be forgotten that those advantages are, to a groat extent, coun- 
terbalanced by the total disregard of the native arts and manu- 
factures caused by the introduction of foreign articles. It is to be 
hoped that something would be done by the wise government 
towards the revival of the former. 

But what the British Government has nobly done Ai for which 
it calls forth the sincere gratitude of the nation, is the suppression 
of abominable crimes perpetrated in the name of virtue These were 
not Iodised upon by the people as crimes, but were reckoned among the 
religions ceremonials. Thus the custom of Suttee which must appear 
to every rational and conscientious mind as atrocious and barbarous 
hod its sanction in the Hindoo Shasters. It could not however be 
allowed by the British law, tod it re^iuired great firmness in good 
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William Bentinclc to prohibit it at one and the same time throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. It was customary mih the 
people of India, when on a pilgrimage to Qmg<% Sutgor^ to throw 
their little children into the sea / Similar prnciices used to obtain 
at Jugunnatk. When the sacred car was drawn the pilgrims would 
cast their infant darlings before it. These horrors wore committed 
undbr the influence of strong religious delusions. Such and the like 
horrible practices were with strenuous efforts put down on pain of 
heavy penalty. It was during the administration of Lord Ben tin ck 
that vigorous measures were adopted to extirpate the gangs of mnr« 
derers called the Thuggs. ‘‘These ruffians” says Hunter, '‘nominally 
religious men^ under the distinguished patronage of the heathen god- 
dess Devi, made a trade of warming themselves in the confidence of 
unsuspeting travellers, and then strangling them for the sake of their 
wealth.” Lord Bentiuck bent his strong mind to give them a death 
sate, and particular care was taken that Thuggee might not rear up 
its head and flourish anew. 

These noble deeds on the part of government arc true exponents 
of that loftiness of genius and that sense of rectitude which charac- 
teris^'ihe English as a nation, and which has enabled them to cut an 
illustrious figure unparalleled in the history of any nation under the 
sun. Certain it is that some of the mcnsurcs of government are con- 
aured by the Indian Press ; but on the whole the British government 
ia the best foreign government that India can bear without much in 
convenience, inasmuch as it is noted for its love of justice and fair 
play. 

In conclusion, it is to be observed that the noble energy and 
Btronuons exertions to ameliorate the condition of the people of India 
would be of no avail, and assuredly they would miserably fail, if the 
British Government did not think it worth its while to discover 
the reason that servos to widen the breach between the lulera 
and the ruled. Nearly all the complaints and dissatisfaction that 
prevail among the Indian subjects of the British Government, take 
their rise from this apparent source— nationality, color. This' 
•eamingly impossible gulf most be bridged over, ere the familiar ’ 
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communication between the two nations be 0|)cned ; and to do 
this no exertion on the part of the goveniing class is required. 
What is needed is simply this — that the governing class should 
stoop down from the elevated and unapprocliablc station, in which 
they think themselves naturally placed, to mix in the society of the 
subject class. They must relinquish their absurd and unmanly 
race feeling, and do tlicir best to make their way into the heart of 
the black native. As the case stands at present, a stern and invete- 
rate antipathy holds her reign between the two nations. • There is a 
material lack of sympathy between them. True sympathy which 
can work miraclcs,thero is none, and this want of sympathy does 
nothing but widen the distance between thorn. The British, with 
very few exceptions, have, so to speak, an innate aversion for the 
people of India ; and what has given birth to such a proud feeling, 
human intelligence fails to divine* Does the Native lack in 
intellectual attainments, or in moral strength ? Is he naturally 
deficient in mental powers ? Is he ungrateful to his benefactors ? 
Or is there anything in him which proves a shocking sight to the 
eyes of the civilized and enlightened ? 1 am sure these questions 
can not be answered in the affirmative. 

Such misconceptions on the part of our rulers have of late sown 
the seeds of disaffection in the heart of the Native, and led some of 
the covenanted or favored officials to reckon his life as valuable as that 
4>f the brute. *‘Tbe high-handed proceedings of such officials as Kirk- 
wood, Domant, D* Only, and several others of the same stamp have 
tended to estrange the minds of the subjects from the rulers, and make 
the British rule unpopular. There is not the least shadow of a doubt 
that ihe irregular and arbitrary proceedings of officials like the above 
have been fruitful in giving biHh to many complaints that are afloat 
against the Ogvemmeut. From such proceedings it will appear the 
government have some latent purposes to accomplish by vesting 
such raw, inexperienced civilians with power involving tact and res- 
ponsibility.'* The above has come out from the pen of an able writer 
the amount of whose attainments and experience can not be questioned^ 
and consequently whose opinions on the sulgect in question cannot 
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be flighted . 1 donhi not many a Puller ib to tise ui future to 

trample under foot many a poor* innocent native. Assuredly, such 
deeds are inhuman, horrible and heart-rending, Tlicreinay be some 
among the rulers who might laugh and pooh*pooh on the subject ; 
but, nevertheless, the facts aie real ones, not cliimerial inventions. 
The hearts of most of the rulers are poisoned against the natives, 
and there is nothing in the wide world that can be recommended as a 
specific for this malady, except sincere sympathy. The want of 
this feeling has been attcMidcd with serious resulls It is pitiable, 
indeed, that the inconsiderate actions of raw, mevporienced civilians 
should uu-do what has been done by government for years. 


DRY LEAVES PROM PHILO rNDTOUJ=^’ NOTE BOOK, 
LINES TO L. M. 

Why love I thee, not for thy face ; 

For even there I still may trace 
The witching beauties and tbo grace, 

Which men adore in Eve’s fair race. 

Not for the magic of those eyes, 

Dark thrilling, radiant pensive bright, 

Those lustrous orbs, which I do prize, 

Radiant with their osvn sweet light 
Not for that fore head pale and fair 
Or for those tresses of rich brown hair, 

Not for thy hands or neck or face 
Or sight, in which I love to trace. 

The express of thy sweet dear self 
Hie image which Raphael himself 
Might study in his happiest mood 
To express sweet calm fortitude, 

A model, which migkt even serve 
For that fair girl, with pale claspt hand 
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With tearful eye and strainiug nerve, 

Mourned by her father^s hallowed grave. 

Lost dear friend in a distant land, 

Or that pale one^ when he departed, 

Her lover ; — ^left her broken-hearted, 

When tried by afflictions’ power. 

That last, that fatal trying hour, 

When her lover shallow^ hearted 
With false betraying words departed ; 

Little deeming how sad was she ‘ 

In that lone room wherein he could not see 
That meek pale face, those hidden tears, 

Those smiling li2)s where now no smile appears, 

That silent grief giving the lie 

To that placid face and that tearless eye. 

PHILO IKDWUS. 


ambition: 


Go, tell the roaring waves be still, 

Go, quell the surges of tlie roaring deep, 

Or bring the mountain’s cloud capped steep 
To yon dead level, or the soaring eagle tjeJJ, 
That upward mounts on pinions strong. 

To wing its sunward flight no more ; 

Or bind the ifir, or yon clouds that soar, 

Go, bid descend, thxm bid proud man. 
Aspire no more, or his ambition scan. 

^Tis false ; Ambition lurks in every mind ; 
The chainless spirit ever will soar 
To heights beyond the line that binds. 
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The narrow limits of the sensuous sigltt. 

That old philosophy is not yet trite, 

And even ancient sages may be right. 

When they tell us that man’s spirit 
Is like a drop profound of common other, 

Etherial, rising, how^no matter. 

To meet its fount of light in depth infinite, 
Ascending now to heaven, it will rise 
To meet its kindred spiiitin the skies. 

^Tis thus ambition works in every mind. 

In poet, scholar, king, or village hind. 

<lo, tell the roaring waves bo still 
As make proud man curb his aspiring will. 

8till will he on ; as forest oaks. 

Will raise their lordly branches high, 

With lofty summit to the sky, 

By rushy brook, streamlet or frowning rock, 
Unmindful of the fierce wind^s mighty shock , 

As pmnted crag or lofty mount, 

Will proudly lift its pine-clad front, 

Unmindful of the thunder’s wrath. 

The withering fluid’s fatal path, 

Among the snow-embosomed crests. 

Where even the eagle may not build its nests, 
Where the gurgling spring of the mountain stream 
By the snowy light, hath a phosphor gleam, 

And where rich tints of the flowers bright, 

Have faded into the cold grBy light 
Of the snowy veil which enshrouds the rock. 

Yet will he on as that proud sea bird 
Will wing its flight and yet must roam. 

Where the giant sea weeds are its nestling home. 

PHILO INDICUS. 



TO THE NEW YEAB- 


Then let the New Year crowned bo 
With better^ nobler deeds ; 

And pluck at once from every heart 
The bitter, selfish 
Let better, warmer Ifeeiings rule 
The hard, cold heart within : 

With words more mild and ways more kind, 

Let this New Year begin. 

Then let the New Year crowned be 
With c\ery man’s good will 
^Towards his rich or poorer friend, 

For all are brothers stiU, 

If one has more than he can use. 

And one has need severe, 

They arc brothers, and as brothers should* 

Each other’s burdens bear. 

Then let the New Year crowned he 
With duty nobly done ; 

And duty to be well pnrsned 
Must first be well begun. 

Then start aright, yon cannot fail ; * 

To doublings give no heed ; 

But bravely tread the path of right. 

If e’er you would succeed. 

There is a tendency of man in life, through the inquisitiveness of 
of some, and through the morbid curiosity or the comhativeoess of 
others, to make a bad use of the truths In the battle of life, in its 
rivalries, in its conflicts, men do not think it safe to lei other people 
know many things that they know, and it may not be safe. Tt doea 
not follow, because you are too truthful, (hat you imist tell every* 
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thin^r that you know. There are tliousauds of ihingb that yo 
a right to keep to yourself, there are thousands of things tha» 
every man’s duty to conceal ; but so far as there is overtness h' 
matter of speaking, it bhould be accoVling to the law of truth 
sometimes may be unpleasant, and may produce disturbance, b ' 
the long run it is the safest. It makes a nobler character, 
more confidence, and prepares the future for better achievem 
than a resort to indirectness or equivocations. 


chance. 

Woe to ihe man who has everything brought to him, and hie- 
are they who are born n^ ’''r adverse circumstances and who 
ho chance in life, and ^ u toad of whining because they have 

chance, developc an inwaru manhood that gives them a chance 

tliovo is that in man which dominates ove* chance, time and n 
A man can make himself, if he has but the purpose. 

Many run after happiness like an absent-minded man hunting for 
his hat while it is on his head or in his hand. 

To-day we are well, to-morrow ill ; to-day in esteem, to-morrow 
in disgrace ; to-day wc have friends, to-morraw none ; nay, we have 
wine and vinegar in the same cup. 

As well pass a kaleidoscope from hand to hand and expect no 
trembling touch will alter its aspect, as think to hear a story from 
mouth to moiith literally and accurately repeated* 


REVIEWS. 

A Kchetiufor the Benderintj of European scientific terms into the 
Vemac/ulavs of India, Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has propoun- 
ded this scheme in good time. The question is importanl^ and 
it is desirable that it should be discussed in all its bearings. Our 
own opinion coincides with that of the learned doctor. If we are at 
nil io have Vernacular Text Books on science, if the teaching of 
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* ' science is to be carried on throttgb the mediutti bf the 
i VernacalarS) scientific terms must b coined according 
le grammars oHhese Voraacnlars. Dr. Bajendra Lala Mitra, 
vhink» has verj ably met the objections of those who are 
, 'st iramlationf for the desirableness of retaining a common 
' nology for science the world over is practically impossible 
. ny desirable extent. Besides in languages which all borrow, 
e or less, from the Latin and Greek, and can easily assi- 
aate the importations, a com.uon terminology to a small extent 
t be retained. But then in Indian Vornacnlars the adoption of 
* terms would have a ludicrous efifoct. Their assimilation con 
of be perfect and the success of the measure ther''^''re is very 
‘fill. 

those who oppose translation on the ^nnd that as the Verna" 
scholars shall have to serve as as ts under English pro- 
sionals, for facility of work, they ought to be more or less familiar 
.. die terminology of English professional books, forget that their 
»rgiiments apply only, for the time being, to certain sciences only. 
The convenience of a few foreigners is a consideration that must 
yield to the superior consideration of the development of a nation- 
al literature. Given the condition that the education must be 
strictly Vernacular, translation and not transhlei'ation is the only 
course to be adopted. If the exigencies of public service really re* 
quire a knowledge of English terminology by all means insist upon 
it, and those whose goal of ambition is service of the state will find 
means to qualify themselves for it. But this is a consideraiioti which 
has really nothing to do with the question of translation. Beside 
the argument based upon the exigencies of the public service, pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that Education through die medium of the 
Vemacnlars can have no other effect than only to enable the Indian 
student to play second fiddle to European masters. Wo are sure 
it is within the range of probability that Indian Newtons and Indian 
Farradays, Indian Galileo and Indian Herschels may arise who may 
not hear in their life-time any single scientifiic term belonging to the 
English or any other £aropcan tongue. Then agaiu^ it is no treason 
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to think that India may have a destiny of her own 8eparaUrfroi» 
her eonnection with England. Wo should not thereforey when such' 
national interesis are at stake, argue as if India’s connection 
with England is ordained to last for all timey or as* if India and' 
England are destined to be one country and one nation at no distant 
future. Even a more political union is an impossibility, considering' 
the genius of England’s rule, and having a regard to the precedents 
of history. Any schema therefore, that professes to develop the 
Indian Vernaculars, can be ill-allowed to be opposed by any imagi- 
nary inconvenience that might temporarily arise in the way of an in- 
ter-communication between Indians and Englishmen. 

The peculiar facility also of having a good and ch6ice stock of 
Indian scientific terms should not be lost siglit of in the Discussiom 
of the question. No language, not even the Latin or the Greek 
is richer in its capacities for new combinations than the Sanskrit ; 
and scientific words coined in the mint of the Sanskrit Gana and 
JBi^akarana can very easily be assimilated into the Varnaculars of 
India. We thank Dr. Rajendra Lala for his able essay, and we hope 
it will receive the earnest attention of the Text-book committee, if 
indeed, it has not already received. 

The sooner the goyeniing class become convinced of their defects- 
and shortcomings, the better for the country. Let England deal 
the deadly stroke at the arbitrary proceedings of her children iou 
India, and then her inile shall be untarnished. As India has been 
divinely entrusted to her hands, let her seek the good and welfare 
of her sister ; and this she cannot do unless she is completely iden- 
tified with her cause. When these things are provided for, England 
and India shall be one and the same. India will then reap the fruits* 
civilization, and be raised in her social and political status. Other- 
wise there will be a groat gulf between the two. Let ^gland hence- 
I &rth send out into India not immoral, heartless men who do not 
acmple to inflict kicks attd blows on the poor, helpless native till 
he dies— but men whose lives will exercise a moral influence on the 
peQ|de of India. Let her exhort those that are here to observe tbe 
the sublime truth— the fatherhood of god and brotherhood of man— 










